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Article No. L 

The Rajavadi (Bhawal) Plate of Laksmana Sena Oewa* 

By N. K. Bhattasalx. 

Tills copper-plate grant of King Laksmana Sena Beva of 
Bengal has had an unusually chequered history. The salient 
points of that history are briefly noted below. 

History of the Fin'd. 

This single sheet of copper was dug up about 1790 A.B. by a 
Kohdi cultivator from the vicinity of an old tank and the Math 
on its bank, called respectively Maggi's Dighl and Maggi’s math , 
situated on the District Board road running from Kapasia to 
Bajeiidrapur Ry. Station,—about miles west of Kapasia, and 
9|- miles north-east of the Jayadevpur Railwa}? 1 Station on the 
Daooa-Mymensing Railway line, Dt. Dacca, in the village of 
Rajavadi. 1 The finder took the plate to Raja Loknarayan Roy, 2 * * 
the then zamindar of Bhawal. His son, Raja Goloknarayan Roy 
showed the plate in about 1829 to Mr. Waiters, the then District 
Magistrate of Dacca. The keensighted Magistrate .immediately 
realized the importance of the copper-tablet inscribed with ancient 
writing and obtained it from Raja Goloknarayan. He then 
asked Pandit Bhairab Tarkalahkar, the Court-Pandit of the 
period at Dacca, to decipher the plate. The Pandit fared very 
ill with the unfamiliar work entrusted to him and supplied the 
Magistrate with a reading, which was almost totally fictitious. 
Mr. Walters presented the plate to the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
along with the Tarkalahkar 9 s reading. Dr. H. H. Wilson, 
who was then the Secretary of the Society, immediately gauzed 
Tarkalahkar 9 s reading at its proper value, pronounced it as 
"exceedingly and unnecessarily defective 9 and employed three 
Pandits to prepare a fresh reading. They took great pains and 
prepared an improved reading, but Dr. Wilson entertained 
"strong doubts 9 about the correctness of even this reading and 
was not prepared to depend upon the results achieved. But he 
ascertained by comparison of portions, that it was a much more 
faithful copy than the one sent by Mr. Walters. 

With the help of the version prepared by the Pandits of the 
Society, Dr. Wilson read a notice of the plate in a monthly meeting 


1 Th© location of the tank can be seen on. Fig. D, on p. 16, in the north¬ 
east comer of the village of Rajavadi, just on the border of the village, 
south of the District Board road. 

2 Mr. Walters writes: ‘ Luekhenarian % from which I originally gave the 

name as Laksminarayan. The famous Sannyasi Kumar Ramendra 

NTarayan one day, in th© course of a conversation, corrected my mistake. 

( i ) 
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of the Society held on the 6th May, 1829, giving all the details 
of the find and of the attempts at decipherment. Unfortunately, 
there was no official Journal or Periodical of the Society during 
this period and thus the Proceedings of this meeting failed to get 
recorded in any publication of the Society. Dr. Wilson went 
away to England after 1833 and took over the duties of the 
Librarian of the India House in London. Presumably, he took 
away the plate with him for better decipherment and left it at 
the India House Library. Thus all trace of the plate was lost 
from the Society, and the notice read by Dr. Wilson in Society's 
meeting of the 6th May, 1829, was left pigeon-holed to decay 
in the archives of the Society, undisturbed by any subsequent 
investigator. The fact of the find of such a plate was thus 
completely forgotten. Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, General 
Cunningham, and others who subsequently wrote about the 
Sena Kings of Bengal, had no knowledge of the find of such a 
plate, relating to the Sena Kings. 

One, Babu Nabin Chandra Bhadra wrote a history of the 
Pargand of Bhawal in Bengali (Bkdodler Itihasa ), probably about 
sixty years ago. In this pioneering attempt at writing local 
history, the find of a copper-plate at Rajavadi in the pargand 
of Bhawal is noticed on page 26. It is also recorded there that 
the plate was sent to the Asiatic Society for decipherment and 
thence to England. 

The present writer long searched for any other notice of this 
mysterious plate in all possible quarters. In 1920, Mr. J. T. 
Rankin, I.C.S., the then Commissioner of the Dacca Division 
and Chairman of the Dacca Museum Committee, handed over to 
him a volume of a Journal published from London, called the 
Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register, Vol. XXVIII, July to 
December, 1829, and pointed to a passage in it, containing a 
notice of the long-sought for Bhawal plate. The passage occurred 
on page 709, under the headVarieties It was a quotation from 
the Calcutta Government Gazettee of the first week of May, 
1829, and contained a report of the Proceedings of the meeting 
of the Asiatic Society of the 6th May, 1829. On the basis of 
this report, the present writer wrote an article entitled— The 
lost Bhawal Copper-plate of Laksmana Sena Deva of Bengal *■—■ 
in the Indian Historical Quarterly for 1927, pp. S9ff. In this 
article, the report, as published in the Asiatic Journal and 
Monthly Register, was quoted in full and the following points 
were sought to be established:— 

(i) The grant was of Laksmana Sena Deva of Bengal. 

(ii) It was granted late in his reign and the draft was the 

same as found in the Madhainagar grant of the 
same King, 

(ill) The grant was probably issued in the 27th regnal 
year of the King. 

IB 
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The article was published in 1927 and it is rather curious 
that, no notice of the grant is taken all the same in the Inscriptions 
of Bengal, VoL III, edited by the late Air. N. G. Majumdar and 
published in 1929, though this commendable publication is 
otherwise an exhaustive survey of the Chandra, Varmma and 
Sena inscriptions. 

In the Indian Historical Quarterly for 1939, pp. 300ff., 
Dr. H. N. Randle of the India Office Library, wrote again on the 
Lost Bhawal copper-plate of Laksmana Sena. Directly after he 
joined the sendees of the India Office Library, he found in a 
safe 24 copper-plate inscriptions, one of which was of Laksmana 
Sena Beva. In Ms article, Dr. Randle gave a description of the 
contents of this plate, which served to identify it as the Bhawal 
plate of Laksmana Sena Beva, lost from the archives of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. The present writer, thereupon,, 
drew the attention of the authorities of the Society to the fact 
that the plate belonged to the Society and a claim should be 
set up for it on behalf of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
The claim was accordingly set up and admitted by the India 
Office. When difficulty was felt, due to war-conditions, in 
sending the plate from London to Calcutta, Sir John Herbert, 
our present Governor, volunteered to bring the plate to Calcutta 
in his personal care. The plate was thus safely brought to 
Calcutta and handed back to the Society, after an absence of 
more than a century, and His Excellency Sir John Herbert has 
earned the grateful thanks of all the members of the Society 
and all lovers of antiquities for his graceful act. 

The authorities of the Society honoured the present writer 
by entrusting him with the preparation of an edition of the 
plate for their Journal. Excellent photographs prepared by the 
Zoological Survey of India and estampages prepared by Mr. T. N. 
Ramaehandran, ALA., Superintendent, Archaeological Section, 
Indian Aluseum, were supplied for the prospective edition; but the 
authorities, in the face of the bitter memories of the past, were 
unable to issue the plate to the prospective editor, living at a 
considerable distance from Calcutta. 

In deciphering the plate, I have thus been compelled to 
rely on the estampages and photographs supplied, which, though 
excellent in their way, could not be of much help in deciphering 
the rubbed-off portions. As the funds of the Society were 
rather low and the authorities were not willing to bear my 
travelling expenses, I took advantage of a short visit to Calcutta 
in May, 1940, to check my readings with the help of the original 
plate and to fill up the lacunae. But the brief visit was too 
short for clearing up all difficulties, and I have therefore to 
regret and apologize for the unsatisfactory nature of the reading 
in at least one sloka and in portions of a few lines. 
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IDesobiptiqx of the Plate. 

The* grant is a single plate of copper, measuring 
A miniature figure of god Sadasiva* the royal lanchhana 
of file Senas, is affixed to an elliptical projection in the 
middle of the top-side. The figure of the god is inside a dotted 



Fig. A. The seal of the Bhawal plate. 


circle, and is in length. It is a ten-armed deity and 
has all the usual attributes of Sadasiva in the ten arms. The 
figure has lost its sharpness through corrosion and some of 
the attributes are hardly recognizable. 

The inscription has suffered badly in places by corrosion, 
the effect of which is particularly noticeable on the proper 
right side of the reverse, where, towards the middle, about a 
fourth of the lines is practically undecipherable. 
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The plate contains thirty lines of Writing on the obverse 
and twenty-nine lines on the reverse. The letters are generally 
about Jtli inch long, and would have been easy of decipher¬ 
ment, but for the corrosion in places. They belong to the 
proto-Bengali class of writing, to be met with on all the plates 
and inscriptions of the Senas. 

As regards Orthography , the doubling of the consonants 
after a superscript r is the most remarkable feature. 

The Contents of the plate are summarised below. 

The plate begins with the spiral Svasiiha sign, explained 
in my article,—Some Image inscriptions from Eastern Bengal ’ 
(EpigmpMa Indica , Vol. XVII, pp. 352) as representing the 

symbol called Anji and standing for = May success 

attend. A salutation to the god Narayana in prose follows. 
This is followed by thirteen verses. 

Verse 1 invokes the god Siva in his Umalingana and 
Haritiara forms. 

Verse 2 is in praise of the moon-god, from whom the Senas 
claimed descent. 

Verse 3 says that in the lineage of the Moon, were born 
kings who were great conquerors, as well as performers of sacri¬ 
fices. 

Verse 4 says that in that line and descended from Vlrasena 
famed in the Puranas, Samanta Sena, a Ksatriya from Kara- 
Eat a, was born, who after conquering all his foes, washed Ms 
sword in the waters of the Ganges. 

Verse 5 says that Samanta’s son was Hemanta, a hero 
worshipped by other heroes. 

Verse 6 says that from Hemanta was bora Vijaya Seita„ 
who allowed the epithet * King ’ to cling only to the Moon, 
because he was the progenitor of the family. 

Verse 7 says that the fame of Vijaya Sena spread over the 
three worlds. 

Verse 8 says that from Vijaya was horn Ballala Sena f 
who was a king of kings as well as a master-scholar among 
scholars. 

Verse 9 says that he married a Chalukya princess, Rama 
Devi by name. 

Verse 10 says that from them was born Laksmana Sena, 
as Narayana (Krsna) was born from Vasudeva and Devaki. 

Verse 11 says of Laksmana Sena, that forcible seizure of 
the fortunes of the Lord of Gauda was the play of his boyhood; 
in youth, he was made to imbibe a veritable abhorrence for 
women by the King of Kalinga (Orissa); (subsequently) he 
defeated the King of Benares in battle and the king of 
Pragjyotisa (Assam) made him abject submission. 

Verse 12 says that even the Lords of the Quarters had 
submitted to Laksmana Sena. 
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Verse 13 describes the Capital, where the mosses played 
in the shade of the trees of pleasure gardens, and the rice plants 
shivered among them; where princes gave up their lives but 
not their honour and round which the king granted villages 
to Brahmins in thousands. 

Lines 25-28. From this capital called Dharyya-grama, 
the victorious King Laksinana Sena, meditating on the feet 
of his father Ballala Sena, thus addresses his royal officers. 

Laksmana Sena is given the following epithets:— 

(i) He had obtained the fortunes of Cauda by furiously 

churning with his arms the boundless sea of war. 

(ii) He was the sun which made the lotuses, viz. the 

heroes to bloom forth. 

(ill) He was a devotee of Vismi in his Man-lion incarnation. 

Lines 28-30 of obverse and lines 1-3 of reverse, contain 
the names of the officials addressed. 

Lines 4-14 of reverse contain a description of the land 
granted. It was within the Division of Pau^dravardhana, 
the Circle of Bandana, and the Quadrangle of Vasu-Srl and 
consisted of parts of two villages called Madisaliaihsa and 
Vastimandana with four detached plots, south of the river 
Banaliara, modern Bartar, probably not far from the find- 
place of the copper-plate. The area of the land, when measured 
with the Nala (reed) measuring 22 cubits in length, was six 
Patakas , one Drona and twenty-eight Kdkinls . Its annual 
produce was four hundred Purdnas (the money unit of those 
days, equivalent of the modern rupee) to be counted out in 
cowries. 

Lines 15-20 give the name of the donee Brahmin and the 
motive for the donation. The donee was Padmanabtia, son 
of Mahadeva, grandson of Jayadeva and great-grandson of 
Krsna Beva* He belonged to the Modgallya clan of the five 
pravaras called Aurvva, Chyavana, Rharggava, Jamadagna, 
and Apnuv&n. He was an adept in the Kauthuma branch 
of the Sanaa-Veda, and was a Reader of Holy Texts by 
profession. 

The motive of the grant was to please the god Narayana 
and to secure the spiritual and temporal welfare of the two 
major queens Srya Devi and Kalyana Devi. 

Lines 20-27 contain injunctions to future kings to respect 
the grant and some imprecatory verses for those who would 
nullify it. 

Line 28 gives the name of Saekaradhara, the Minister 
for Peace and War, who was the mediator in the matter of 
this grant. 

Line 29 contains the usual endorsements in initials, and 
the date in the 27th regnal year, on the 6th day of Karttika. 
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Topography oe the Land granted and op the Capital. 

Though the description of the land granted contains a 
number of village-names, it would have been difficult to locate 
its place on the map, but for the fortunate occurrence of the 
name of the river Banahara in the northern boundary of one of 
the plots granted. We have no difficulty in recognizing in the 
name the river Banar which lies about 3|th miles to the east 
of the find-place of the copper-plate. 

The entire locality is of supreme antiquarian and archaeo¬ 
logical interest, though at present it is so sparsely populated 
and contains miles and miles of ml (Gajari) plantations. The 
area is known to geologists as the Madhupur jungles,'though 
the actual Madhupur jungles lie in the district of Mymensing. 
The river Banar, which possesses such a significant name, viz. 
Banahara, i.e., one which steals or drains off a flood (in other 
words, carries off the spill-water of the mighty Brahmaputra 
in flood), was surely given this name in hoary antiquity by some 
keen-sighted observer, because it actually serves this purpose* 
Starting from the Brahmaputra about five miles below Jamalpur, 1 
it runs direct south and skirts the western side of the red latente 
formation in the Mymensing district, called the Madhupur 
jungles. It then turns east and forms for a considerable distance 
the boundary between the Dacca and the Mymensing districts 
and then it flows in a south-easterly course to join the old 
Brahmaputra at Lakhpur and to become practically the upper 
course of the Sital-Laksya river. It will thus be seen that there is 
a considerable stretch of low alluvial land between the Madhupur 
jungles,—the patch of Merit© formation in the Mymensing dis¬ 
trict, and the Bhawal jungles, the laterite patch in the Dacca 
district. The river Banar flows east-west over this alluvial 
divide up to Trimohini, when it turns south, and flows to Lakhpur 
to reach the old Brahmaputra. The Trimohini-Lakhpur portion 
of the Banar forces its way through the Bhawal laterite patch 
and divides it into two almost equal divisions. Both the portions 
are densely wooded in places and consist of undulating red 
laterite formations, sometimes rising into picturesque cliffs or 
tilldhs. This section of the Banar flows through scenery which 
is mostly hilly in character, the steep red banks sometimes rising 
to 70 feet above the level of the water in the dry season, while 
the river itself attains a depth of 40 feet in places. 

The two divisions of Bhawal separated by the Banar both 
contain ancient river-beds, now mostly dried up. Through the 
eastern division flows the oldest course of the Brahmaputra, 
Though the main course of the Brahmaputra long ago went off 


1 This most interesting river has not even been mentioned in the 
Mymensing Gazetteer, Its offtake can be traced to the Brahmaputra 
through the Pc lice Stations of Muktagachha and Jamalpur up to the 
village of Dengargar, about a mile from the bank of the great river. 
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eastwards to meet the Meghna at Bhairabbazar, hardly any 
sanctity is ascribed to this new course. All .sanctity still clings 
to the dried up course, which starts from Aralia on the main 
course 3 sends off the Laksya at Lakhpur and again deflects 
eastwards to flow through the Parganas of Bhawal, MaheSvardi, 
Sonargaon, and Vikrampur. The ancient town of Sonargaon 
used to stand on this course, and the great annual bathing 
festival on the AsoMstaml day is still celebrated on its 
banks, opposite the site of the town of Sonargaon. The 
portion of the old Brahmaputra from Aralia to Lakhpur was 
erroneously marked as the old course of the Laksya, probably 
on some early map of the locality. Major Kennel marks this 
course as a fairly strong river, but he does not give any name 
to the A ralia-Lakhpnr portion. I find that this portion is 
called the old course of the Laksya in the Main Circuit Map of 
1857-58. Probably the mistake originated even earlier. A 
succession of scholars and investigators has pointed out this 
mistake again and again; but the Survey Department has, 
with characteristic apathy to rightful criticism, persisted in 
this mistake up to the present date. 1 The present writer 
pointed out this mistake in 1916 to Mr. Aseoli, then Settlement 
Officer of the Dacca district. Mr. Aseoli admitted the mistake, 
but was unable to correct it owing to the huge expenditure 
involved. 

Two other streams in this region deserve mention. The 
stream to the east of the old Brahmaputra is called the Pahadiya 
river and further east is the Arial Khan river. 

There are a number of proofs to show that this stable laterite 
region was inhabited from very ancient times. The first proof 
lies in the nomenclature of the rivers and the villages on their 
either bank. Village names ending, in Sri are fairly common 
in this region. One of them Vasu-Sri, occurs on the present 
plate. To the east of Trimohini lies the well-known village 
of Simha-Sri, where a rather large hoard of silver coins of the 
Sultans of Bengal was found some years ago. The richness 
of this hoard may be gauzed from the fact that the finder supplied 
no less than fifteen coins of Banujamarddana and Mahendra 
(Baja Gane§ and his son Yadu) to Mr. Stapleton in 1915-16,—• 
coins which are extremely rare and are unrepresented in the 
otherwise rich Indian Museum Cabinet. Names like Banahara 
(stealer of flood) and Sitalalaksya (soother of the eyes) must 
have been given by literate people with poetic imagination. 

The second proof lies in the frequent find of Treasure-troves 
from the region. The Trove from Sirhha-^ri has already been 
referred to. Some years ago, a_ rather large Trove was found 
at Marjal on the bank of the Arial Khan, consisting entirely 


1 As an example of correction in works published by the Government 
of Bengal, see Mymensing Gazetteer, edited by Mr. Sachse. Ed. 1917-P.-7. 
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Fro. B. Map of the palace-site at Bajavadi. Scale 16" = 1 m. 
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of Mauryya and pre-Mauryya punch-marked silver coins, 1 
succeeded in obtaining about 90 of them for the Dacca Museum 
through the kind offices of Saiyyid A. S. M. Taifcor, then Sub¬ 
registrar of Narayanganj. Captain Martin of the Royal Engineers, 
prepared an exhaustive catalogue of the collection, while posted 
at Dacca, and I hope to publish the catalogue soon. The dis¬ 
covery of these coins of the 3rd-4tli century B.C. from the 
bank of the Arial Khan shows the early nature of the settlement 
on the banks of these rivers. It may be recalled in this connec¬ 
tion, that the village of Ashrafpur from which the two copper¬ 
plates of Devakhadga were found, lies only about six miles 
east of Lakhpur, between the old Brahmaputra and the Pahadiya 
rivers. The ruins of the Buddhist establishments referred to 
in these two copper-plates can still be traced at Ashrafpur. 

As the third proof, I should refer to the places of antiquarian 
interest on either bank of the Banar. 

In the mauza of Rajavadi itself, about a mile south-west 
of the find-place of the present copper-plate, there are remains 
of a Raja’s house, which has given the village its name. The 
accompanying copy of the mauza map of the village prepared 
from the survey of 1911-14 on the scale 16 ff = l mile will give 
a good idea of the royal residence. The place is rectangular 
in area and is surrounded by a moat 704 yds. X 440 yds. in extent. ‘ 
There are four tanks inside the enclosure, measuring 182x100 
yds., 156x66 yds., 100x66 yds., and 88x50 yds. respectively. 
Outside the moat, along the northern end of its western side, 
there is another tank which is the biggest in the area, measuring 
242x110 yds. The tank of Maggee, near the bank of which 
the present copper-plate was found is even bigger in area. It 
measures 340x100 yds. This royal residence is associated 
in tradition with two brothers Pratap and Prasaxma, who were 
Ohandala by caste and who are reported to have ruled the 
region as joint rulers. Maggee was their sister. I personally 
visited Maggee *s tank and the mouldering math on its western 
bank in 1920 in the company of Mr, J. T. Rankin, the lato 
Commissioner of the Dacca Division. The math had then 
almost fallen to pieces, but was even then being held together 
by the roots of the huge ASvatthva trees that had grown on the 
temple, and held it as if in a vice. The tempi© was of the style 
of the Hindu temples of the Muslim period, square at the base, 
with hanging eves all round, surmounted by a single spire. 
If Pratap and Prasanna and their sister Maggee had any real 
existence, they appear to have flourished in the pre-Mughal 
age. Prabably they went down when the Ghazi family occupied 
the Bhawal region and established their seat at Chaura, twelve 
miles south of Rajavadi. 

g But the discovery of the plat© of Laksmana Sena from the 
vicinity of Maggee’s math and the fact that land was granted 
by it on the bank of the Banar river, three miles and a quarter 
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to the east, together with the statement contained in the plate 
under discussion (verse 13) that countless such villages were 
quickly given away by the Kings to Brahmins in the vicinity 
of the capital, complicates matters. The presumption arises 
that these regions were well-inhabited during the period of the 
Senas and after all, the site of the Raj all’s palace at Rajavad! 
may be older than Pratap and Prasanna of the pre-Mughal 
period by a few centuries, and may have actually belonged 
to the Senas. The metropolis of the Senas was at Vikrampur 
at the junction of the Icbbaraatl and the old Brahmaputra, and 
all the earlier plates of Laksmana Sena, up to the sixth year 
of bis reign are issued from that capital. It is undoubtedly 
a remarkable fact that the last two plates, viz. the Madhai- 
nagar plate and the Bhawal plate are found issued from a new 
capital called Dharyya-grama. In 1202, Laksmana Sena was 
surprised at Nadia by Ikbtiyaruddin Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar, 
and had to retire to Eastern Bengal, leaving the western part 
of Varendri and the northern part of Radii a in Muslim hands. 
Even before this catastrophe, we find a mahasdmnnta of his, 
Dommana-pala, independently granting land in the southern 
part of the 24 Parganas, by a copper-plate in 1196 A.D. (IJBLQ., 
X, pp. 321),—an encroachment upon the royal privilege, which 
would have been hardly tolerated in the palmy days of Sena 
rule in Bengal. When the Sena power thus declined and became 
shaky in Bengal, the old capital might have been considered 
insecure and too open to a sudden attack like the one on Nadia 
and a new royal seat might have been established in a more 
secure and well-protected place. The site at Rajavadi, in a 
thickly wooded area, with a not-too-powerful river in the vicinity 
affording an easy access to Assam, the only province in Northern 
India still then under Hindu stray, w r as admirably suited for 
such an emergent capital. 

If the traditions recorded in the Bailala-charita are to be 
believed, the free-lance Ikbtiyaruddin had a predecessor, named 
Baba Adam, or Adam Shahid, who made a sudden onset upon 
the capital Vikrampur in the reign of Bailala Sena; and 
Ikbtiyaruddin only emulated his example by falling upon Nadia 
some years later and carrying it by assault, Ikbtiyaruddin 
succeeded, but Adam could not succeed, and his attempt has 
thus been lost to history. But the mosque built to his sacred 
memory in B88 H. = 1483 A.D. during the reign of Barbak Shah 
just outside the mote of the Ballal-vadi at Rampgl, the site of 
the capital, is still standing. And the funeral pyre (Agni-Kunda) 
in which the ladies of the royal household, as well as King Bailala 
himself, burnt themselves to death, is still shown inside the 
palace area, on the bank of a small tank. Thus the tradition 
with regard to this event may have some basis in history. This 
tradition is remarkably supported again by verse 13 of the 
present plate, where there is a reference to princes giving up 
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their lives but not their honour, though the applicability oi the 
event to the new capital is not apparent. This event would 
have been sufficient to make the old capital unlucky and its 
vulnerability to attack from an enemy was another point against' 
it. The capital thus may have been shifted to the secluded 
and wooded Bhawal region, which had all the advantages 
detailed above. 

This region, in addition was defended by a strong fort. 
The fort is still known as Shah Vidya’s fort and is situated on 
the eastern bank of the Banar, exactly six miles above Kapasia. 
1 visited the site in the company of Mr. Rankin in 192th and 
a cultivator told us that an inscribed plate of copper had been 
dug up within the fort by a man some years ago, but it' was 
thrown into the Banar through superstitious fear. The dis¬ 
covery of a copper-plate from the ruins would show that the fort 
dates from the pre-Muhammadan period. But even by them¬ 
selves, the ruins look very old,-—and the outlines have almost 
been obliterated. The inquisitive reader will find a description 
of this fort in the well-known work, Taylor’s Topography of 
Dacca, pp. 112-113. In those days, there was constant rivalry 
between Kings of Kamarupa and Kings of Bengal and the neces¬ 
sity for guarding the water-routes leading from the Brahmaputra, 
to lower Bengal will thus be easily understood. It appears 
clear that Shahvidya’s fort (whoever he might have been) was 
erected on the bank of the Banar in pre-Muhammadan days 
to serve this very purpose. The village on the opposite bank 
is called Gosinga—(cow’s horn), and the river bends hero beauti¬ 
fully like the two horns of a cow,-—a feature of the landscape 
which is undoubtedly responsible for this peculiar name of the 
village. At Gosihga, the ruins of a town are still traceable, 
remarkable among the works of old being some old mosques 
and mins, and two tanks, the bigger of which is \ x J- mile in area. 
Dr. Taylor in his Topography of Dacca thus observes about 
these two tanks :— 4 About two miles inland, there are two magni¬ 
ficent tanks, which are said to have been dug by the Booneah 
Rajas: they are of great depth and in all probability are supplied 
by springs’ (p. 114). 

Two more antiquities of this region deserve notice. One is 
the huge fort at Egara-sindhu (sometimes also called Bara- 
sindhu). It is situated exactly opposite the Brahmaputra 
off-take of the Banar river, on the eastern bank of the Brahma¬ 
putra, just the point where it- bends eastwards, deflected 
by the stable laterite soil of Eastern Bhawal. The peculiar 
name of the place is due to eleven streams (Sindhu) meeting 
the Brahmaputra in the locality. The us© of the word Sindhu 
in the sense of a river is almost Vedic in date, and shows that, 
the name must havejbeen given to the place during the period 
when people on the Arial Khan river, twenty miles south-east, 
were using punch-marked coins as their silver currency in daily 
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transactions. The fort at Egara-sindliu is said to have been 
made by Isa-Khan, Masnad-i-Ali, who ruled all land east of 
the Brahmaputra and the Banar like an independent sovereign 
during the reign of Akbar. I visited the site in 1916, and 1 
found its outlines in as obliterated a condition as those of the fort 
opposite Closihga. These forts appear to be pre-Muhammadan 
in date, and were m all probability set up by the pre- 
Muhammadan sovereigns of Bengal as defensive works against 
invasions from the north, though the Muslim sovereigns may 
have subsequently made use of what was left of them. The 
fort of Egara-sindhu occupies a rather extensive area,—very 
unlike the small forts on the Burigahga, Sital-Laksya and 
DhaleSvarl which Mir Jumla constructed as defensive outposts 
against Arraeaneso incursions, in the early years of the reign 
of Aurangzib. Three of these Mughal forts still stand almost 
entire, while the foils at Doordoorea (opposite Go&inga) and 
Egara-sindliu can be traced only in their faint outlines. 

The last antiquity that I propose to notice here are the 
ruins at Kapalesvar,—popularly pronounced as KapalsahaiA 
These ruins are the remnants of some temples of considerable 
size, erected in picturesque surroundings in the heart of the 
red laterite tillds or hillocks, some five miles south of Egara- 
sindhu, on tiie southern side of the Brahmaputra river. They 
are situated about four miles south of Ulusara or Toknagar, 
both of them well-known villages on the southern bank of the 
Brahmaputra. 1 visited the site in 1916, and a note on it was 
published in my article—'Notes on Antiquarian Remains on 
the Laksya and the Brahmaputra \ Dacca Review, Vol. VII, 
1917-18, pp. 12ff. The following extracts are quoted from 
that article 

* Kapaieswar . . . is some four miles directly south of Ulusara, 
west of Toke. 

‘ Kapaieswar, as the name implies, must be the ruins of a 
Saiva temple, and belongs to the pre-Muhammadan period. 
Four fine tanks, tv o of which are still deep and retain water, were 
dug in a line and temples founded on their banks. The northern¬ 
most one is the most interesting. Its banks are as high as the 
ramparts of a fort and on its west bank are the foundations 
of a big temple, the position of the walls of which are still marked 
by thick layers of mouldering bricks in a continuous line. Big 
slabs of stone lie scattered in the compound, as well as on the 
slope of the banks and the local people affirmed that they had 
seen several others in their childhood, which have been covered up 
by silt by this time. The most striking feature of the rains 
is the great number of loose bricks. They lie scattered for a 
considerable distance like a thick layer of big hailstones after 


1 The mins at Padumsahar (Pradyumne&vara) in Rajshahi District 
may be remembered in this connection. 
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a hailstorm. Xovhere in Bengal have 1 seen such a wild pro¬ 
fusion, except in the ruins of Devkot in Dinajpur. Tlio people 
of the locality are mostly settlers, and they know nothing about 
the builder of these temples, Onl} 1 * an octogenarian BLajo told 
me that they had heard from the elders that Ballala Sena was 
the author of all these works. 5 

Thus we see that the Sena association with this area, over 
which passed the short-cut water-route to Kami*op, evidenced 
by the Bajavadi plate of Laksmana Sena Beva, is further 
corroborated by the tradition clinging to the remarkable ruins 
at Kapalesvar." We may therefore seriously consider, whether 
the royal seat at BajavadI, is Bhaiyyagrama, the hitherto 
unidentified Jayaskandhavara of Laksmana Sena, from which 
he issued at least- two copper-plates late in his reign. As already 
pointed out, verse 13 of the present plate speaks of the King 
having quickly granted numerous villages to Brahmins near 
the capital, and the land granted by the BajavadI plate on the 
bank of the Banar river, is only three miles east of BajavadI. 

Identification of the villages granted by a copper-plate 
is always a difficult task and few copper-plates have turned out 
‘ to be as helpful in this respect as the Katwa plate of Ballala 
Sena, or the Govindapur plate of Laksmana Sena, the villages 
mentioned in which exist up to the present time almost 
with unaltered names. The present plate also, as already 
pointed out, gives us an important clue as regards the locality 
of the land granted. The river Banahara, modern Banar, 
flowing three miles east of the find-place of the plate, is spoken 
of as forming the northern boundary of one of the villages 
granted. As the river Banar flows in a south-easterly direction, 
more south than east, it is difficult to get the river to form the 
northern boundary of a village, except when it forms a loop 
and turns directly eastwards. As will be seen from the map 
of the locality reproduced, exactly this is what happens at 
Kapasia, directly east of the find-place of the plate. At the 
apex of the land enclosed by the loop, we find a village called 
Safai-SrI. With the rise of the city of Sonargaon as a Muslim 
capital by about 1340 A.D., Buddhist and Brahmanical anti¬ 
quities of this region suffered greatly and names of many villages 
were changed or Muslimized. The name of the village Safai-$rl 
is very curious. The first part of the name is without doubt 
non-Sanskritic and derived from Arabic Shdfdi , while the second 
part is without doubt Sanskritic in origin. Is this the changed 
form of the name Vasu-SrI, which gave the name to the Ohatumka 
or Quadrangle in which the land granted was situated ? For, 
it is only here that we can get a village, with the river Banar 
directly to its north. 

The villages granted were in the Ohatumka of Vasu-Srx 
and in the Avrtti (circle) of Bandana. Avrtti and Ohatumka 
are well-known units of land-division of the Sena period, and 
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they first make their appearance in the land-grants made by 
Laksmana Sena, It is difficult to be sure about the area of these 
units, but from the order of mention, viz. Bhukti, Avrtti 
and Cliaturaka, the last naturally becomes the smallest unit. 
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Tie name would suggest that it was roughly a quadrangular 
area and a number of such quadrangular areas undoubtedly 
wont to form an Avrtli. The English word Circle exactly corre¬ 
sponds in meaning to the Avrtti of the Bena period. But the 
word circle is applied in different cases, to very unequal areas. 
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A Circle Officer or Sub-Deputy Magistrate has jurisdiction over 
a few Police Stations; while the Superintendent of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey, Eastern Circle, has jurisdiction over two provinces, 
viz, Bengal and Assam. Previous to the reign of Laksmana 
Sena, the units of Land Division were Bhukti, Mandala, Visaya 
and sometimes also Khandala. We meet with these terms 
in the land-grants of the Palas as well as in those of the Chandras, 
Varmmans and the early two Sena Kings. When in the land- 
grants of Laksmana Sena, we find them replaced by the terms 
Avrtti and Chat uraka,—if is only reasonable to conclude that 
Avrtti stands for Mandala, and the two terms have the same 
meaning. Chaturaka would thus be a synonym for Visaya or 
Kliandala. It should be made clear here that the use of the 
term Visaya in the sense of a very much larger-area equivalent 
to a modern district, is also familiar. Visaya in the sense of a 
much smaller unit and its equivalent Chaturaka would appear 
to be represented in the modern Revenue unit called Taluk. 

In the case of the present grant, if Safai-SrI is the modern 
representative of Vasu-SrI, the big village of Banin, about four 
miles south of Safai-SrT may stand for Bandana, after which 
the Avrtti was named. 

Two villages called Vasumandana and Madisa-hamsa were 
granted by the present plate, along with some detached plots 
from contiguous villages. In the absence of complete and 
convincing agreement in names, speculation regarding the 
modern representatives of these villages is of little use. I would 
all the same refer the reader to the two maps of the locality 
reproduced and would point out, that the village Banar-Haola 
would answer to the likely position of Vasumandana and Manda 
(Roy Manda) to the likely position of Madisa-hamsa. The large 
village of Khodadia would answer to the position of the village 
of Jaladandi, which is named as the boundary of both the 
villages granted. 

Historical Importance of the Plates. 

(1) The contributions from the Madhainagar Plate , 

As made out in the first section, the present plate is almost 
a replica of the Madhainagar plate of Laksmana Sena discovered 
at Madhainagar in the Pabna district. No attempt has yet been 
made to glean all facts of historical importance from the plate, 
and such an attempt is made below. Unfortunately, that plate 
is also very much corroded. Sj. Prasanna Narayan. Choudhury’s 
reading of the plate published in 1899 in Vol. I, pp. 92-94, of 
the now defunct Bengali Journal Aitihasik Chitra , was the first 
serious attempt at a correct decipherment. Mr. R. D. Banerji’s 
reading published in the J.A.S.B., 1909, pp. 467ff., contained 
little improvement. Mi*. N. G. Majumdar, in his edition of 

2 
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the plate in his 'Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill % pp. 106 ff., 
made a few improvements, but still obvious mistakes were left 
uncorrected. At iny request, Mr. T. N. Ramachandran, M.A., 
Superintendent, Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, lately 
sent me three excellent sets of estampages of the plate. 
In checking the reading of the plate with their help, I have 
succeeded in finding a few important facts, which baffled the 
previous editors. This important plate has never been properly 
illustrated; the illustrations published with Mr. Banerji’s 
article are reproductions of photographs and are thus too blurred 
to be of any practical use. I am sure that a fresh edition of 
the plate, accompanied by proper illustrations, would be welcome 
to all scholars. 

In the earliest dependable edition, Mr. Choudhury correctly 
stated that the reverse contained 30 lines. Mr. Banerji first 
made the mistake of stating that both the faces contained 29 
lines of writing and Mi*. Majumdar repeated the mistake. In 
fact, the obverse does contain 29 lines, but the reverse has 30 
lines inscribed on it. This erroneous dropping out of the last 
line of the reverse has been very unfortunate indeed, because 
the date of the plate is usually contained in the last letters of 
the last line. From the estampages so kindly supplied by 
Mr. Ramachandran, I was easily able to ascertain the existence 
of this 30th line, and I believe I have succeeded in reading the 
date also. 

The 30th line, like the three previous lines, is very much 
corroded. But on the analogy of the present plate, the date 
can be made out with more or less certainty as 'Sam 25 Bhddra 
Di —\ The last two letters are broken away and lost, taking 
away ne and the figure or figures for the day. In the regnal 
year, the figure for 2 is sure. The second figure, though made 
very hazy through corrosion, can be read as nothing else than 5. 

We thus realize that the Madhainagar plate has not really 
lost its date, but is a dated document. It was issued in the 25th 
year of Laksmana Sena. The year of accession of Laksmana Sena 
is now fairly well-established. Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarty in 
a short, but valuable, contribution on the subject, in the Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. Ill, pp. ISGff., made out that 
Laksmana Sena came to the throne in 1178 A.D. This was 
supported by astronomical calculations by Rao Bahadur K. 1SL 
Dikshit (Epigraphia Indica , XXI, pp. 215-16, Editorial Note. 
Also Annual Report, Arch. Survey, 1934-35, p. 69). The 25th 
regnal year thus falls in 1293 A.D. The date of Ikhtiyamddin 
Muhammad bin Ba&btiyar’s invasion of Nadia and consequent 
Muslim occupation of the north'-western part of Bengal was 
fixed as 1202 A.D. by myself. (Determination of the Epoch 
of the Parganati Era. Indian Antiquary , 1923.) It thus 
becomes clear that the Madhainagar plate was issued in the 
year following the disaster. 
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This is strangely confirmed by the contents of the plate 
itself, the purpose of which has baffled all scholars up to the 
present, time. The plate states that in that year, on the 27th 
day of Srdvatya, certain religious rites were performed by Govinda- 
devasarman, the priest in charge of Santydgdra (House of 
Propitiation). Mr. Majumdar reads the passage as follows:— 


L- 49.. =5fl ; ... y4<h'^«lfiw^ 

L- 50. iNIt *rwretrf*?r...cprfH.. .ftnjnrfe... 


L. 51. . 

With the kelp of the es tamp ages supplied by Mr. Raimi - 
chandran, I can improve the reading Unis:— 

STSi^aRJJjrTfaw. 

It would appear thus that the rites were meant to correct 
some defects in the original coronation ceremony and for the 
performance of the Grand Propitiatory Rite called AindrZ. 
What this rite was, no one has 3 r et attempted to understand. 
Mi*. Majumdar laconically remarks (p. 108)— l Aindr% MaMmnti 
cannot be explained'. He probably did not realize that by 
failing to explain the term, he missed the whole purpose and 
historical importance of the plate. 

It is only common sense to hold that the purpose of the 
Great Propitiatory Rites named after Indra must be to avert 
some misfortune or recurrence of some misfortune already 
suffered. As such, I thought, they are likely to be named and 
described in the great compilation by Ballala Sena Deva, called 
Adbhutasagara (i.e. an ocean-like compendium of strange happen* 
ings), which deals with all peculiar happenings and portents, 
and their remedies. A good edition of the work was published 
by the Prabhakari and Co. of Benares Cantonment in 1905 
under the editorship of Pandita Muralidhar Jha. Jvautisa- 
charyya and my friend Mi*. Pratap Chandra Barat, Teacher, 
Bulandshahar Govt. High School, had very kindly presented 
me with a copy. It is an extremely interesting work and in 
the preliminary discourse, it is stated that the work was begun 
by Ballala Sena in Saka 1089 and was left incomplete at death. 
His son Laksmana completed and published the work. In the 
last part of the work, presumably compiled and added by 
Laksmana Sena himself, a passage on strange happenings and 
propitiatory rites for them is quoted from the Matsya»Purana . 
The passage is found in the Vangavasi edition of the Matsya- 
Purdna also, Ch. 228, pp. 814; but unfortunately, there is some 
confusion in the reading. In the Adbhutasagara also, as edited 
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by Sj. Muraiidhar Jha, the passage lias suffered some confusion. 
But the lines about the Aindn Mahamnii can easily be reset 
correctly. The passage occurs on p. 733 of this edition of the 
Adbhutasdgara. After dealing with various misfortunes and 
their remedies, it has the following two lines:— 

iNft wfw&srfr ii 

Translation: In coronation ceremonies, when invasion 
from an enemy state is apprehended, when one/s own kingdom 
is divided or torn asunder, and for killing one's enemies, the 
Propitiatory Bite called Aindn is prescribed and desired for. 

The performance of the Aindn Mahdsdnti, for the Dahsind 
of which villages were granted by the Madhainagar plate, is a 
clear indication of the fact that the kingdom of Laksmana 
Sena had suffered lately from a disastrous invasion by an enemy, 
who had probably wrested a large portion of it. This can only 
refer to the invasion of Bengal in the year 1202 A.D. by Ikhti- 
yaraddin Muhammad, and the loss of the north-western corner 
of the kingdom to the enemy. 

The course of events can now be clearly traced. It was 
shown in my article on the Parganati Era (Indian Antiquary , 
1923) that the years of the Era were Kdrttikddi ones and it 
began in 1202. Thus presumably the invasion took place after 
the cessation of rains in the month of Kdrttika of 1202. 
Laksmana Sena, then probably in the 80th year of his age, retired 
to Eastern Bengal with his Court and shifted his capital to 
JDliaryya-grama on the Laksya, on the road to further retire¬ 
ment to Kamarupa, if necessary. On the 27th of Srdvana 
nest, the propitiatory rites were performed in 1203 A.D., the 
25th regnal year. In BMdra the copper-plate was issued. In 
defiance of the invaders, and also probably with a grim humour, 
as if to test the efficacy of the rites performed, the villages wore 
granted almost on the border of the limit of Muslim occupation. 

The geographical position of Madhainagar, the find-place 
of the plate, should be clearly comprehended. Sara-Sirajganj 
Bailway is well-known. Chatmohar is a well-known place on 
the line, though the railway station that goes by the name is about 
3 miles south of real Chatmohar. About 16 miles direct north 
of Chatmohar is Tarash inside the eastern slope of the famous 
depression known as the Chalan Bil. Tarash is well-known for 
its munificent zamindar family, and the road from Chatmohar 
to Tarash forms practically the eastern bank of the Chalan Bil . 
Madhainagar is five miles north-east of Tarash. It is about 
24 miles direct west of Sirajganj. Looking from the Rajshahi 
side, it can be said that Chalan Bil is reached by travelling 
16 miles direct east of Natore, and across the Chalan Bil , Tarash 
is exactly 24 miles direct east of Natore. 
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Tiie Madhainagar plate grants the village of Dapaniya 
in the circle of Kanfapura, within the region of the lake 
Havana, in VarendrI, in the Bhukti of Paundravardhana. 
Kantapura is probably to be identified with the well-known 
village of Kantabari, inside the Chalan Bit area on the western 
limit of the Tarask P.8, and on the border of the Rajshahi 
district. Curiously, the pargana round Kantabari is still known 
as Kantar-mahal, and_this would suggest that it is probably 
identical with the old Avriti of Kantapura. The find of a village 
called Dapaniya in the locality would have confirmed the 
identification, but though the name appears to be rather common 
in Pabna district, 1 1 find no Dapaniya near Kantabari. Small 
villages often get merged into big mauzas and are thus left 
unnamed on the Settlement maps. 

The mention of a lake in the locality to which the name 
Havana is given is interesting. It would appear to be the 
name by which the fast silting up lake Chalan Bit was known 
in those days. 

About two miles north of Madhainagar lie the remarkable 
ruins of a considerable town at NimgachhI. At this place 
and at Gotitha and Khlrtala close on the north, there are dozens 
and dozens of big tanks in close groups, some of them about 
half-a-mile long, a sure indication of the existence of an old town 
round them. Numerous sculptures and mounds lie scattered about 
and await exploration. The place very much deserves detailed 
inspection by the Archaeological Survey. Tradition connects 
the ruins with one Achyuta Sena of the Sena dynasty. It is 
quite possible that the place was made in those days a strong 
outpost against Muslim aggression and expansion. 

(2) Facts from the Bhdwdl plate. 

(a) The queens of Laksmana Sena. 

The present plate mentions two queens of Laksmana Sena 
by name, viz., Srya Devi and Kalyana Devi. 

The Madhainagar plate appears to mention another queen. 
On line 49 of the reverse, in Mr. N. G. Majumdar's edition, the 
reading accepted is: 

.. 

But the correct reading would appear to be 


1 I have succeeded in seeking out three Dapaniyas in the district. On© 
is a well-known village on the road from Pabna to Sara bridge, about 
7 miles west of Pabna. Another is 11 miles north-east of Pabna, in the 
Thana of Atgharia. The third is 5 miles north-east of Faridpur (Banwari- 
nagar) and 5 miles north of Demra, a well-known place, P.S. Faridpur, 
Dt. Pabna. 
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The first four letters may be also, but as tai 

as 1 can make out through bad corrosion, these appear to be 
I am inclined to think that we get the name of 

a queen of Laksmana Sena in 

Three plates of the sons of Laksmana Sena have hitherto 
been discovered, viz., the Idilpur plate of Kesava Sena, the 
Mad&npad plate of Yisvarupa Sena and the Sahitva Parisat 
(Vikrampur-Madhyapada) plate of Yisvarupa Sena. In the 

first, Kesava\s mother is named <TTvfT In the second, 

Yisvarfipa’s mother is also cTFfX but in the third, 

Visvaripa's mother is S (F.I., XXVI, p. 9, 

Dr. Chakravartfis note on f.n. 4). It is only common sense 
to hold that a man cannot have two mothers, but this is hardly 
the place to solve the mystery. It will suffice for our present 
purpose, if we hold that we get the names of two queens of 

Laksmana Sena, viz., Hi^fT and from these records. 

So, we learn the names of at least five queens of Laksmana 
Sena, viz., (?), UPTC, 

( b ) The Sandhivigrahika. 

The name for the minister for peace and war is given as 
Saiikaradhara. From resemblance in name, he would appear 
to be a brother of Umapatidhara, the famous poet and courtier 
of Laksmana Sena. 

(c) Date of the plate. 

It is now clear that Laksmana Sena survived the invasion 
of Ikhtiyaruddin and the consequent loss of the north-western 
portion of his kingdom by at least three years. The Kdrttiha 
of the 27th regnal year would be equivalent to October-Noveraber 
•of 1204 AJD. The fact that &iidhara Das’s Saduktikarnnd- 
mrita was compiled in 1127 Saka in the 27th regnal year of 
Laksmana Sena, is now confirmed by the Bhawal plate. How 
long the king survived (he was probably about 83 in his 27th 
regnal year) it is impossible to know. But the extraordinary 
number of endorsements on the plate would suggest that the 
donee did not feel secure of his grant without them, as the king 
was very near Ms end. The first endorsement is feri-ni. This 
probably refers to the deity, who is a witness of all transactions. 
The next is Mahasam-ni, evidently the endorsement of the 
Mahasdndhivigrahika . The next is Srimadrdja-ni , an extra¬ 
ordinary endorsement from the king himself, absent in any 
other previous record. But it is difficult to understand what 
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the. next endorsement—‘ Sn-Madana-Sarhkara-ni J is, as Madana- 
Satiikara is the viruda or title of the king him self. The final 
endorser Sdhasamdlla is probably none else than the crown 
prince himself. 

(d) Historical events referred to in the plate. 

The following historical facts are referred to in the Bhawal 
plate: 

1. The play of his youthful days was the forcible seizure 

of the fortunes of the Lord of Gaucla. By it is 

reasonable to hold that we should count the feats of Laksmana 
Sena, between his 15th and 20th years. In the Deopacla in¬ 
scription, Vijaya Sena, grandfather of Laksmana Sena, claims 
to have put the Lord of Gauda to flight. Vijaya Sena reigned 
approximately from 1095-1160 A.D. His son Ballala reigned 
from 1160-1 ITS A.D. Ballala is described in the Adbhuta - 
sdgara as the king whose powerful arms were like posts to which 
the Elephant, namely the lord of Gauda, w T as tethered. There 
are proofs to hold that Govinda Pala, the last king of the Pala 
line, was finally defeated by Ballala Sena, and his kingdom 
occupied in 1161 A.D. Vijaya Sena also must have wrested 
a considerable portion of Varendri from the Palas, as the site 
of his famous temple of Pradyuinnesvara, about 7 miles west 
of the present town of Rajshahi shows. As a Kumar a or young 
prince of 20, Laksmana Sena appears to have fought in this 
campaign against the Lord of Gauda. This campaign may be 
dated in about 1140 A.D. 1 

2. The next claim on behalf of Laksmana Sena is his pro¬ 
pitiation by the king of Kalinga, when he was a full-grown youth, 
ie. when he was about 25. Vijaya claims to have driven away 
the king of Kamarupa and quickly conquered the king of Kalinga. 
Here again I am inclined to take these occurrences in Kalinga 
to have taken place during the Kalinga campaign in the reign of 
Vijaya Sena, about 1145 A.D. 

3. Next, Laksmana Sena is claimed to have defeated 
the king of Kasl in battle. This must be a clear reference to 
the conflict of the Senas with the Gahadwars of Kanauj. After 
Bailala’s final conquest of the remnant of Varendri and of Bihar 
from Govindapala, the last of the Pala line, in 1161 A.D., the 
Gahadwar and Sena power came into violent conflict. The 
Gahadwar king Vijaya Chandra, son of the famous Govinda 
Chandra, came to the throne in 1154 A.D. and reigned up to 


1 In I.H.Q.y XVII, pp. 207££., I have shown that this encounter 
between the Palas and the Senas took place in 1140 A.D. at Nimdighi, 
26 miles direct north of Pradyumnesvara, and in this battle Gopala III 
lost his life. 
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1170 A.D. The reign of Ms son Jayaccandra extended from 
1170 to 1193 A.D., when he fell in battle with the Muslims. 
It is impossible to say with whom Laksmana Sena came into 
conflict but it is fairly clear that the results, in spite of the claims 
of Laksmana Sena and the boast of his sons, were not altogether 
favourable to the Senas. The Sena hold over Bihar was not 
strong and the conflict turned it into almost a no-maiTs-land, 
which made it such an easy prey to the invasion of Ikhtiyaruddin. 

4. The next feat of Laksmana Sena claimed is the abject 
submission of the king of Pragjyotisa or Assam. The Madhai- 

nagar plate further confirms it by adding an epithet— 

—one who had subdued Kamarupa (Assam) by 

Ms valour. It is possible that this also refers to the conflict with 
Kamarupa in the reign of Vijaya Sena, of which we have refer¬ 
ences in the Deopada inscription of Vijaya Sena, as well as in 
the Kamauii grant of Vaidyadeva, with claims of victory from 
both the sides. If it relates to any subsequent campaign, we 
possess no other reference to it. 

5. A most significant epithet in the Bhawal plate applied 
to Laksmana Sena is the one wMch says that he obtained 
(recovered?) the royal fortunes of G-aucla by furiously churning 
with the Mandara of his own arms the endless sea of war. 
This sounds like an intimate personal experience and is not 

probably a reference to Ms * n ^ le reign of Ms 

grandfather. TMs, occurring in the plate bf a king who is 
definitely known to have been ousted from Bihar, western part 
of North Bengal and northern part of West Bengal by Ikhti¬ 
yaruddin, would suggest that he did put up a fight for his kingdom 
and finally retained what portion of it he could. It would 
appear from this that the accounts of Ikhtiyaruddin 5 s invasion 
of Bengal, as recorded in the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri , have to be 
supplemented in the light of this epithet. The challenging 
grant of land by the Madhainagar plate in Varendri, only ten 
months after the deplorable sack of Nadia, almost on the fringe 
of the limit of Muslim conquest; the ruins in its vicinity tradi¬ 
tionally connected with the name of one Achyuta Sena; the 
undemable arrest of any further progress of Muslim conquest 
in Bengal; the crusMng disaster to Muslim arms in Kamarupa 
on the 7th March, 1206, 1 involving the fortunes of Ikhtiyaruddin 
in utter ruin;—all these would signify, that the Senas of Bengal 
did make a stand against Muslim aggression which had over¬ 
whelmed the rest of Northern India, and that successful stand 
did stem the tide for about a century. 


1 4 Muhammad-i- Bakbtiyar’s invasion of Tibet 5 by myself, 
Vbl, X, pp. 49£f. 
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I edit the plate from the photographs and estampages 
supplied by the authorities of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 1 


TEXT 


Obverse 

l. i. ? \§> srnrejrrpi n 


Aft fsm 


^ni 
liV ’f ff 

L. 2...ftr# wit i 

vtf wrsrrsft 

%rim 2 wig i^rw: tl [l] 

Notes: —(1) Metre— Sdrddulavikrldita . 

(2) M reads but the reading adopted is clear on the 

present plate. Dr. Randle (E.L, XXVI, p. 5) adopts the 
reading .... But in benedictory addresses, it is custom¬ 
ary to refer to the addressee in the plural as or j 

The verb means ‘to shine’. 


Translation: 

May success attend. (Expressed by a symbol.) Om 
Obeisance to Narayana. 

May the five-faced god (Siva) advance (our affairs), on 
whose lap is his beloved Gauri like a streak of lightning on the 
bosom of the autumn clouds; whose person assumed variegated 
appearance by holding (the god) Hari by a half of his body; 
who holds faces which are awesome with the brilliance of three 
eyes resplendent like suns; and who makes the gods shine and is 
a subduer of the demon Gaja. [1] 

L.n 1 2 ww iz'wn 



1 After my article had been submitted to the R.A.S.B. for printing. 
Dr. Randle’s edition of the plate came out in the Epigraphia Indica f 
Vol. XXVI, pp. Iff. In addition to checking with the help of the ©stampage 
of the Madhainagar plate so kindly supplied by Mr. Ramaehandran, 
my edition has therefore the advantage of a comparison with Dr. Randle’s 
reading. Differences are noted in the footnotes. I am glad to find that 
Dr. N. Chakravarti, editor of the E.I., suggested many improvements 
which tally with my readings. Dr. Chakravarti’s valuable suggestions 
have enabled me to improve my readings in some important passages. 
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L. 4. fef s 

4 II [2] 

Notes: — (1) Metre— Sdrddulavikridita. 

(2) M reads RT^TC I But the reading here is clearly UTTPC I 
B. reads '5T3TC but the 2nd letter cannot be read anything 
else than ^ or ^ I ^^eeFIFTtr gives good sense. 1 find from the 
estampage of the Madhainagar plate that the reading there 
also is UTO’FC I 

(3) M reads but the reading is clear on 

the estampage. 

(4) M reads ^TW, but 'CT^f, is clear on the estampage. 
Translation: 

May that moon-god prosper, who is a lotus in the waters of 
the Heavenly River; who is the reservoir of (i.e. from which flow) 
the streams that scatter nectar; who is the flower of the tree of 
love; who is the jewel on the crest-ornament of the lord Siva; who 
took his birth from the Ksiroda Sea; who is the only cheerer 
of the whole lot of water-lilies and who is the priest performing 
the great propitiatory rites for increasing the bounds of the 
kingdom of Love. [2] 

f=r^r 1 shrwi- 

d - 

l. 5. mg 2 $p 

^gfirwlrcf 3 i 

^f^racT Trfrsft- 

II [3] 

Xofes: —(1) Metre —Pusp itdgrd. 

(2) M reads and the reading there is without doubt 

1 But it is clearly ^3 here. R reads —which is not 

warranted by the estampages. 

(3) M reads ^T^lfSPcT, but the reading there, as here, is 
without doubt ^RlftcT, as noted by the editor, El. 

Translation: 

In his (moon’s) lineage were bom kings whose fame had 
run riot over the orb of the earth; kings, who had made the 
residence of the gods open to them by the performance of 
sacrifices which were caused hv, and followed, their conquest 
of the three worlds. [3] 
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L. 6. ifteuiftfw: 1 3% 



l. 8. sptot n [4] 

Notes: —(1) Metre— Sragdhara. 

(2) M and E—| Dr. Chakravarti, Editor, E.L 
is right in correcting it to «T oRf. 


Translation: 

In the lineage of Vlra-Sena, whose virtues are recounted 
in the Pauranic stories, was bom Samanta-Sena,—a garland 
bedecking the crest of the family of the Ksatriyas of Karnnata',; 
who, not satisfied even after having made the face of the globe 
bereft of heroes, proceeded to wash in the divine river (Ganges) 
the edge of his sword besmeared with the particles of blood of the 
enemies who engaged him in battle. [4] 


ffcWOTfsit WcT ] 


L. 9. 





__J3v * T ... “V 


L. 10. f^TcT |; [5] 

Note: —(1) Metre— Sdrddulavikndita . 


Translation: 

From him was bom Hemanta-Sena, who was an object 
of worship (like a god) to the heroes; whose mission in life was 
the destruction of the forces of his enemies; who was endowed 
with astonishing prowess and majesty; and whose fame shines 
like a jewel and thus appears like the silken scarf on the Snmera- 
crest of goddess Earth, whose lower garment is made up of the 
Ksiroda Sea. [5] 


1 
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L. 11. I 

C# 2 W3Tfw fswf 

MW *fcT pt»ft %W II [6] 

. Notes: —(1) Metre— Mdlinl. 

(2) Read ^ I 

Translation: 

From Mm was bom the mass of energy (which, was) Vijaya 
Sena, the last among the princes whose custom it was to go 
out on military expeditions. He tolerated the epithet king 
to cling to the Moon alone, because he happened to be the 
progenitor of his family. [6] 

^li 1 

L. 12. 

wnrpft fwTMT^rw 2 wffwr w: i 

' * 

L. 13. MWWt 

Mirftw WSft ^tTHITfW 4 gwrfw 5 II [7] 

Notes: —(1) Metre —Sarddulavi krld it a . 

(2) M reads which is well-corrected by the 

present reading of R, which is the reading on both the plates. 

(3) R. D. Banerji (J.A.S.B., 1909, pp. 467 ff.) correctly read 

17trfTQ[ which M needlessly corrected to I 

(4) M snrarfa. R which is the correct reading 

to be found on both the plates. 

(5) The translation of the Sloka offered by R is far from 
happy. The intended sense is the smallness of the three worlds 
and consequent shame and dissatisfaction on covering such 
small areas. 

Translation: 

Very small indeed is the orb of this earth, which became 
covered (even) by the foot of the Dwarf: very small also must 
be the abode (nether region) of the snakes, wMch is covered even 
by those with hidden legs (i.e. the snakes), crawling on their 
breasts: and the heavenly sphere, again, must also be very 
small, which even the Thighless One traverses in the course 
of a day. (TMs is why) his profuse fame, even after encompassing 
the three worlds, does not feel satisfied through shame (of 
having not done enough.) [7] 
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till#- : 


L. 14. 


W- «T W 

W *r- 

l. 15. 3 4 is [8] 


Notes: —(1) Metre— Vasantatilakd. 

(2) M reads I B also makes out the correct 

reading which is also the reading on the Madhainagar 

plate. 

(3) M reads f%«pTHFT, but the reading on the Madhai¬ 
nagar plate is also I 

(4) Read . The Madhainagar plate has the correct 

reading. 

Translation: 


From him was bom Balia la Sena, the master of the earth, 
—a festival-creating moon who was the source of endless rejoicing 
in the worlds,—who was a lord not only over all the other kin gs, 
but over the entire circle of scholars as well. [8] 

1 2 




oRU 8 ftRRi- 

L. 16. 

si [9] 

Notes: —(1) Metre— Upendravajrd . The correct reading is 
probably ^RJSPCFfl*—which the Madhainagar plates has and 
which M reads. But the reading here appears to be WTO^rP—. 
But IT and ¥ are easily confused on this plate. There is no 

justification for reading —, as Dr, Chakravarti 

proposes in E.I. 

(2) R notes the correct reading 

(3) cT®T, as read by M is clearly wrong. Noted also by R„ 
Translation: 

His beloved wife was RamadevI, the crest-jewel of the 
king’s seraglio, a streak of moon from the family of the Ohalukya 
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king,—a lady beloved and deeply respected by even (her co» 
wives) the goddess of Fortune and the Earth. [9] 

l. 17. ^pnnw^rai! i 



m- 

l. is. sftrfsnnftfsr wfiftr? 2 n [io] 

Notes .—This SloJca was only partly deciphered by B and M, 
R also has not been able to make much of the last two lines* 
The suggestions of Dr. C have clarified the meaning to some 
extent. There is no doubt that the reference is to the birth 
of the Lord Narayana under painful circumstances, and from 
the analogy drawn with the birth of Laksmana Sena, it would 
appear that his birth also was equally painful. This strangely 
supports the story recorded by Minhajuddin, author of Tabaqat- 
i-Nasiri, that the birth of Laksmana Sena was attended with 
extraordinary happenings and the queen-mother was enveloped 
in eternal sleep in giving him birth. The meaning of the last 
two lines, all the same, is rather hazy. I have attempted a tran¬ 
slation, but am not quite satisfied with it. 

(1) Metre— Sarddulavihridita. 

(2) The word reads like ; if so, it should be corrected to 


Translation: 

From them, as if from the bodies of Vasudeva and the 
daughter of Devaka, the figure of Laksmana Sena, the Narayana, 
sprang forth. (That Narayana) united that (figure) for the 
purpose of a painful (<FRT) birth, and when taken away (ire), 

it left the dazed body under cover of sleep in the ma nn er of the 
corset (on the breast) of the Sea of pain (fallen off during sleep). 



L. 19. 

mfwxm 

L. 20. - fwcrt w 

4 mmwfy t 


[ill 
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Notes. —This Sloka was only partially deciphered by B and M. 
The attempts of R and 0 leave the second line unsatisfactory. 

while great credit is due to R for reading in the 

last line, which I failed to read. The Sloka as now read above, 
■will, I hope, give complete satisfaction. 

(1) M reads ; but the present (as also made 

out by R) is undoubtedly the correct reading. "51 of —is 
very clear even on the Madhainagar plate. 

(2) Metre— Sragdhard. M gives the metre as 
which is wrong, 

(3) This is undoubtedly a better reading than those proposed 

by R and 0. means "abhorrence', and the word 

ordinarily neuter, is also rarely used in the masculine gender, 
as here. 

(4) This excellent and consistent reading was made out 
by R. 

Translation: 

His juvenile prank was the forcible seizure of the Fortunes 
of the haughty Lord of Gauda. Feelings of (veritable) abhor¬ 
rence (for women) were engendered in him in his youth by the 
(conquered) king of Kaliega by (a too profuse supply of) 
women. That (well-known) king of Kasi was defeated by 
him in the field of battle. The king of Pragjyotisa, afraid 
of the edge of his sword, worked magic with the dust of his 
feet. [11] 

®rwl- 

l. 21. 

^ftrr =r - 3 

L. 22. T$f*r sprqr cns? wt 4 sfror- 

i 5T#t^% 5 wrfcr *rf? wfww l [12] 

Notes. —This Sloka was only partially and defectively 
deciphered by B and M on the Madhainagar plate. Of the 
text deciphered here, the first two lines appear to be sure and 
correct. The remaining two lines also yield good sense. 

(1) Metre— Mandakrantd. 

(2) Read The Madhainagar plate has the correct 

spelling. 

(3) These five letters at the end of line 21 are very much 
rubbed off and the reading proposed is only a tentative one. 
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The fourth letter is either I or K and not as made out by 
R and C. I first read but would prefer the present 

reading which yields better meaning. 

(4) and are good readings made out by R. 

(5) or the first suggested by 0, yields 

excellent meaning. 

Translation: 

By him, who had been the victor in battles from his boyhood 
and had exterminated heroes from the face of this earth, why 

(it may be asked) were those Lords of the Quarters 

allowed to go scotfreel Those Eight (Lords of the Quarters) 
artfully entered (i.e. took shelter) into Ms body energized by 
battle and (it is well known that) the sword of the Ksattriya 
does not function against the submissive. [12] 


L. 23. 


L. 24. 


=gi 1 



nmra % ^trf% qftfea;: w*r*rTf*r n [133 


Notes .—Of tMs Slolca , only two fragments were deciphered 
by B and M. Engraver's mistakes have added to the difficulties 
of a correct decipherment. 

(1) Metre —31 anddJcrdnta. 

(2) has to be taken at its simple meaning of 
‘moss’* No river of that name appears to be intended. Of 
^?arrf% 5 the first letter is very peculiar. Metre requires a short 

syllable here. The reading proposed is probably correct and 
gives good sense. The readings proposed by R and C cannot 

be accepted or justified. The second letter ?T is clear in the 

impression and C recognises this fact. Probably rhhr is the 
correct reading and not simply rhr. 

(3) My reading agrees with that of C except for his 

The letter after cannot be *T. It is clearly or W. 

(4) C suggested i.e., i But the third 

letter is certainly *T. Therefore I agree with R in reading 
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i.e., «T^FJ + is the plural of «H? in the 

masculine, meaning manly qualities. The plain meaning is,— 
kings give up UPHR but not i HrT 5 T. 

Translation: 

Where the mosses play hide-and-seek by the side of the 
beauty of the trees of the pleasure resorts; where the thrill of 
victory (prosperity) of the earth is expres»>ed in the guise of 
(shivering) com plants; (where) princes give up their lives, 
but not their manly qualities; (where) were quickly given 
diverse villages by crores (i.e. in large numbers) as grants to 
Brahmins,—[13]. 

% ^ 1 -sml 2 «r- 

L. 25. srRTf%cT 

L. 27. ^nvsr 4 

wsnniSi ^TWfT^-Tr'fTO- 
L. 28. 3tlf^T3f-^iTS^un&st%qKT | 

Notes:—(1) M reads_3§f. This is a mistake. 

The last letter f% of the last tiloka and the succeeding is (double 

full-stop) were mistaken for The real reading is as given 

above, 

(2) R throws doubt on the reading the name 

of the capital. But the reading is fairly clear on the Madhai- 
nagar plate, as well as here. The name may be mmi and not 

mm. 

■s^L * 

(3) K reads 3RPb The letters are corroded, but appear to 

read 

(4) R reads 

(5) Bead meaning lotus. 

(6) Read iRUW I R fails to read most of line 26 and 

first half of line 27. C suggests better readings. But the 
reading offered here will, I hope, be found satisfactory. 

Translation: 

Verily from the victorious camp pitched across (that) 
Dharyyagrama, the victorious and illustrious lord Lak§mana- 

3 
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Sena-Deva, who meditates on the feet of the illustrious EaSlala- 
Sena-Deva, the great lord, the great worshipper of the sun-god, 
the great worshipful one. and the great paramount sovereign; 
who acquired the Fortunes of Gaud a by churning furiously 
the boundless sea of war by the Mandara (churning rod) of his 
own arms; who is the suu which makes all the lotuses viz: 
heroes, to bloom forth; the lord of ffauda; the great lord; 
the great worshipper of the Man-lion incarnation of Visiiii; 
the great worshipful one; the great paramount sovereign-— 

5ar«^3raiiN*cT3r *Tsft *t- 

l. 29. sfiw mwm *t?t- 

^Tf^rcrft^ JT^wsrurfer *r?r*prfsrei- 

L. 30. cTPfTC^ TTflU^W- 

*rwftffaR iRr’fTJT®^ 


Reverse. 


L. 1. 


L. 2. 

5R fpprwft 3 ! *apre;m- 

L. 3. 

<nsj; =s[f «f ^hrsfrer^ 

*TT*pd% 

L. 4. 

•*rf% «*nf?3lf*TT *Re*RT 

Translation: 



[Thus] suitably persuades, explains to, and commands all 
the (following) endless (people) who make a living depending 
on the king's feet (i.e. the royal officers) [viz:]— 

TX^l = Princes (probably dependent princes). 

— Assemblage of Warriors. 
iCTift == Queens. 

= Members of the king’s family or kinsmen of the 
King. 

= Sons of the King. 

= Ministers of the King. 

^^TTOf?c?=The High Priest. 

JnfTcI^TTWSJ = The Supreme Judge or Chief Justice. 
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= The Supreme Minister for Peace and 

War. 

— The Coinmauder-in-Chief. 

Lord Privy-Sea,I. 

W^Tf^The Private Secretary ('!). 

= The Rulers over large units like the Divisions 
of modern days. 

?TWT^cpd^ = The Chief Record-Keeper. 

TTSrqtftW==The Lord Chamberlain. 

RWftfipff==The Chief Lord of Stables. 

T(’f#ftfe=Thf‘ Chief Lord of Elephant Stables. 

Divisional Commander of Forces. 

^I s = One who performs difficult tasks, probably, 

the Head of the Intelligence Branch of the Police. 

= The police officer in charge of investigation 

into cases of theft. A thief-extirpator. A thief-catcher. 
(Monier-Williams.) 

= Officers in charge of (the following) ; — 

Tf = Boats. W = Forces, = Elephants. = Horses. 

jft==Cows. wfwv = Buffaloes. WW= Goats. ^fk^ = Sheep, 
= Superintendent of Outposts. 

= Holder of noose to catch offenders. Police 
Chief. (Monier-Williams.) 

= Rod-applier or Judge. (Monier-Williams.) 

= District Officers. 

—and all other (officers) included in the List of Government 
Officials, but not mentioned here, (as well as) regular and irregular 
members of the Police Force and the tillers of the soil, the 
Brahman as and (members of society) other than the Brahmanas, 
—let the consent of your honoured selves be (to the following 
transaction):— 

L. 4 (Continued). wngTOTS'nm- 

T% psf tfg’W ^TfW^RT 

RSfirft^tTTi crai 


L. r>. 
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??wt *ai mwf^t 

^fw^wiN^er tw 

tpr taN'- 

*ufsp?*#t am %i?a?Tfarfs^1%w^T 

<r%i ^srcrfisstoT 

af^ife^fTT -?t\t qfT*rfT**rm i 

TcSEr^g : ^fna!^^ ?tt 

T?frfj?aa%a cf9T^*T%a ^if^^Tfawfa wfVf 

a%?r sftnNrrfs^a- 

^grgjjqjg^jsHirr: ^prl^fiTTW^a^g^^- 

q m 3ffTg^# ■% mjS:^ H 2 

*r%crr ww® 3 ffif?wwff^5pfJiT^ 5?jfirefe- 
T%r\ ^^T^s5Tft%^ irfrWfWolfffT- 


C# O ^ S“ 

L. is. 3Cft^ sxoqfetjfNfWrft ®as%eiai4jiii: gxfNrr^ 

31&m: trNxa ¥TW!%?- 

L. id. J?t?;w 4 ajrt^rg 

asnrfpr ph «m%5=ifhra- 

>» x j 

L. 17 . sjn^T?rrwfmr ^f*r 

fc(fy[=(^^i|4^ wrg- 

L. 1 8. m ^t?TBT»'TmrW|K5Fi^f%S?I JT’fT^ft ^TT" ^ff TP?T%ft 

«p%t ! *?f?mrf«r<- 

L. io. f*re m^jfNrr^it wew ^ftrgcre- 

w^T^f^ftwfr^rs- ^rrwcf 
L. 20. crmWTfT^f^T X(?=tn | 

.Yolks’.—The proper right side of the plate has suffered 
severely by corrosion, with the result that it is very difficult 
to decipher about a quarter of all the lines in the beginning. 
Some geographical names occurring in this obscure quarter 


L. 10. 


L. 20. 
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could not, therefore, be satisfactorily deciphered. The doubtful 
names and portions have been underlined m the text. The 

name of the I have made out as qflUR and that of the 

^3^ as * The latter name can be also read as 

Names ending in and its corruption sft are rather common 

in Bengal. The name of now called a well-known 

village of the Bakarganj district, may be recalled in this 

connection. Many names ending in are also to be found in 
the region where the plate was found, showing that the names 
were given to the villages by the early Aryan colonisers who had 
a keen aesthetic sense and a genius for poetical nomenclature. 

R reads some of the proper names differently, as corrosion 
makes taking of different views possible. But his failure to 
read the identifying name of the river WT«Tt?IT is regrettable. 
0 has not failed to suggest the correct reading. 

(1) Read VTZm. 

(2) Delete this redundant <8. 

(3) The name of the first village, part of which was granted, 
is provisionally deciphered as wrg?TOI«r. This name probably 

occurs at the end of line 6 and beginning of line 7, where the 
letters deciphered give no sense. These letters may, after all, 

(4) The name is spelt and not 

(5) The name can be read nothing else than On this 

point, the note added by 0 (E J., XXVI, p. 9, n. 3) is illuminating. 

Translation: 

Whereas in the Btmkti (Division) of Paundravardhana, 
in the Avrtti (Circle or Enclosure) of Bandana, in the Chaturaka 
(Quadrangle) of Vase-Sri, (the village) Rapasvakota—Maja- 
gaharttaraka( ?) with detached plots of (the villages of) KavilkI, 
Chunchall, Gandoli and Behiva, bounded as follows:— 

To the East, the boundary of Ponchesadandi; 

To the South, the boundary of Jaladandi; 

To the West, the boundary of the dried up river; 

To the North, the same; (and) 
a part of the village of Madisahamsa, bounded as follows:— 

To the East, the canal (outlet) for the flow of spill-water 
skirting two sides of the (village of) Gudahasa and slipping 
off the four sides of (the villages of) Simhajavilki, Kemata- 
gravati, Paschimkandi and Jaladandi; 

To the South, the boundary of Jaladandi; 
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To the West also the boundary of Jaladandi; 

To the North, the boundary of the river Banahara; 

These two plots of land, bounded as above, measured by 
the Nabt (reed) measuring twenty-two (cubits in length, and 
Including the attached low land, fof the total area of) six Pataka* 
Increased by one Drona and twenty-eight KaJcinis ,—the entire 
land annually producing four hundred Kaparddafca-Puramas ,— 
friz: i parts of the villages of \ T a sum and ana and Madisahamsa 
with four detached plots of land,— 

With ah the shrubs and trees, with all dry land and water, 
wit is the ditches and fallow land, with the betel-nut and the 
coconut trees, with the toleration of (he. unforfeitable in spite 
of) the Ten offences, relieved of all taxes, (oppressive imposi¬ 
tions?, mieneroaefaable by (’haft as and Bhattas (regular and 
irregular Police Force ^ free from all (state) demands, even with 
the grass. wild herbs and pasture,—this land annually producing 
four hundred Kaparddaka - P ?/ranan and consisting of habitable 
land and pasture, etc., has been given by us in dedication, by 
the promulgation of a copper-plate, in perpetuity to last as long 
as the Sun, the Moon and the Earth lasted,—duly consecrated 
with (holy) water and on an auspicious day, for pleasing the 
illustrious god Lord Xarayana, and for the welfare and advance¬ 
ment of the major queens Srya Devi and Kalyana Devi.— 

To the Reader (of holy texts) Sri Padmanabha Deva- 
Sarnmian, son of Mahadeva Deva Sarmman, grandson of Java 
Deva-Sarmman and great-grandson of Krsna Deva-Sarmman 
belonging to the clan of Modgailya and with the (five) Pravarm 
Anrbba, Ohyavana, Bharggava, Jamadagna and Apnuvan, 
versed in a quarter of the Kauthuma branch of the Sam a-Veda. 

L. 20 (Continued ). djpwfjp Wf%- 

L. 21. ftprfq tTT*T% WSlVdTcT 

I m- 

L. 22. Prf Wfi: | 

^ i -girl <rf wwwl fsr- 

h. 23. w mmi snpnrfc- 

fa* l ^ 

h. 24. ; ^nwtd^Pvf fqctvt Iwarfb i ^ftr- 

f % WTd: SET Wcff *rfiwfd II 

L. 25. feifwwrfk wt BT^fcr 3RT#HT 

^ dF% =FTd I WFGT m dt 

L. 20. ¥Cd ?T fqgft?: Wd || 
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L. 27. frfsw'tfa^ wsfan^T'fei^ 1351 *t ff i^sh *nc~ 

|] ^tfaSTSW^- 

l . 28. f? *rfa- 

3T^Tfa?fawf?3m I! 

L. 29. ^ fa ?c?rer fa i fa | fa i 

’sffacr srmwif fa i # i srt f?fa i 

Translation: 

Therefore this (transaction) should be permitted by all 
of you venerable gentlemen. By the future kings also, this 
grant should be respected, as there is religious merit in respecting 
this grant and the apprehension of falling into the hell in mis¬ 
appropriating the land of this grant. Here may be cited the 
following religious distiches:— 

One who accepts lands granted and the one who makes 
the grant of land,—both of these persons of meritorious deed 
constantly find their way to paradise. 

Kings like Sagara and others extensively gave away land. 
Whenever and whoever (subsequently) became the proprietor 
of the land, the merit of the gift then accrued to them. 

The fathers strike their arms (in challenging pride) and the 
grandfathers dance in joy by saying,— ‘A giver of land has been 
born in our lineage (and) he will be our Saviour \ 

The giver of land revels in paradise for sixty thousand 
years. One who destroys that grant or permits such destruction 
Wes in hell for an equal number of years. 

One who robs land given either by himself or by others, 
becomes a worm in ordure and putrefies there with his forefathers. 

So, considering that good fortune is unsteady like a drop 
of water on a lotus leaf, and that human life is equally so, and 
also comprehending all that has been cited (above), a person 
should not destroy the good deeds of others. 

The King who is called Ariraja-madana-sankara ap¬ 
pointed plenipotentiary m this transaction Sankaradhara, the 
exalted among a hundred countries and the chief minister of 
Gauda for peace and war. 

Endorsed by Sri (Lord Naravana *). By the Mahasam 
(dhivigrahika). By the, illustrious Sovereign (himself). By 
the illustrious Madana-Sankara. By the illustrious Sahasa- 
malla. Year 27. The 6th day of Ka(rttika). 1 


1 The entire annotated text and translation were very kindly revised 
by Dr. P. 0. Lahiri, M.A., Ph.D. (Loud.), Lectiuer in Sanskrit, Dacca 
University, resulting m some important improvements, for which the writer 
is sincerely grateful to Dr. Lahiri. 
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Article No. 2. 


Tiie Gupta Era* 

By P. G. Sengotta. 

{Communicated by Prof. M. N. Saha.) 

In the present paper it is proposed to determine the beginning 
of the era of the Gupta emperors of northern India. Di. Fleet 
in Ms great book Inscriptionum hidicantm , Yol III, has published 
a collection of the Gupta inscriptions. In order to verify the 
dates in those inscriptions he had the assistance of the late Mr. 
3. B. Blk^iia of Poona, and his calculations led Dr. Fleet to 
conclude'that the Gupta era began from 319-321 A.D. 1 TMs 
indefinite statement or inference is not satisfactory. Mr. JDik^ita 
was also not able to prove that the Gupta and Valabhi eras were 
but one and the same era. 2 Of recent years some have even 
ventured to prove that the Gupta era is to be identified with the 
Samvat or Malava era. Hence it has become necessary to try to 
arrive at a definite conclusion on this point, viz., as to the true 
beginning of the Gupta era. 

The tradition about this era is recorded by Alberuni, wMch 
is equivalent to this:—from the Saka year deduct 241, the result 
is the year of the Gupta kings and that the Gupta and the YalabM 
eras are one and the same era. 8 Now the Saka era and the Samvat 
or Malava era are generally taken to begin from the light half 
of lunar Oaiira . As has been stated already, it is extremely 
controversial to assume if this was so at the times when these 
eras were started. 

From the earliest Vedic- times and also from the Veddmga 
period, we have the most unmistakable evidences to show that the 
calendar year, as distinguished from the sacrificial year was 
started either from the winter solstice day or from the day follow¬ 
ing it. The so-called Caitra-suldadi reckoning started the year 
from the vernal equinox day or from the day following it. So far 
as we can see from a study of the history of Indian astronomy, 
we are led to conclude that this sort of beginning the year was 
started by Aryabhata I, from 499 x4.D. The great fame of 
Aryabhata I as an astronomer led all the astronomers and public 
men of later times to follow him in this respect. We start with 


1 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicaruni , Vcl. Ill (Gupta Inscrip¬ 
tions) page 127. 

2 S. B. Diksita, P a § 0 ^75 (1st 

3 Sachau’s Alberuni, Vol. II, page 7— 4 The epoch of the era of the 
Guptas falls, ilk© that of the Valabha era, 241 years later than the 
Sakakaia. 3 

4 f 41 ) 
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the hypothesis that the Gupta era was originally started from 
the winter solstice day and that initially the year of the era more 
correctly corresponded with the Christian year than with the 
Gatira-Suldadi Saka year. 

Now the year 241 of the Saka era is equivalent to 319-20 
A.D. We assume that the Gupta era started from the winter sol¬ 
stice da\ preceding January 1,319 A.D. The elapsed years of the 
Gupta era till 1940A.D.becomes 1,621 years and1,621 = 160 X10+ 
19+2. Hence the starting year of the era was similar to 
1938 A.D. Now the mean precession rate from 319 to 1938 
A JD.=50 "‘0847 per year. Hence the total shifting of the solstices 
becomes till 1938 A.D.=22° 31' 27"‘54. Thus what was 270° 
of the longitude of the sun should now” become 292° 31' nearly—- 
a longitude which the sun now” has about the 13th of January. 
On looking up some of the recent calendars w”e find that 

(a) In the year 3922 there was a full-moon on January 13. 

(b) In the year 1937 there was a new-moon on January 12. 

We apply the elapsed years 1,619 (sidereal) backward to 

January 12, 1937 A.D and arrive at the date:— 

December 20, 317 A.D., on which at G.M.N. or Ujjayinf, 
mean time, 5-4 P.M., 

Mean Sun = 269° 5'11".26 
„ Moon = 272° 39'40".40 
Lunar Perigee = 39° 50' 37"*25 
A. Node ‘ = 257° 44' 29"*SS 

Sun's Apogee = 74° V 25M6 
„ eccentri¬ 
city = 0*0173808. 

Hence 2e = 119'-5016 
5# = r-2981 

Appt. Sun = 269° 37' 

,, Moon = 268° 52' nearly. 

The moon overtook the sun in about 1| hours and the sun 
reached the summer solstice in about 9 hours. Hence December 
20, 337 A.D., W”as a new”-moon day and also the day of winter sol¬ 
stice according to the ordinary mode of Indian reckoning. As this 
day was similar to January 12, 1937 A.D., viz lunar Agraiiayaypa 
ended, it appears that the Gupta era was started from about the 
21st December 318A.D., and this was the 12th day of lunar Paum, 
It must be remembered in this connection that the distinguishing 
character of the lunar Agrahdya^a with which the year ended at 
the end of a correct luni-solar cycle, was that the last quarter 
of the moon was very nearly conjoined with Citrd (8pica or 
a Virginia), 1 In our opinion this character of the month was used 


1 O/. the long, of the moon on January 4, 1937 A.D., at L.Q. with 
that of a Virgin^ 

4 B 
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for the intercalation of a lunar month at the end of a correct 
kmi-solat* cycle. We now proceed to examine the dates given in 
the Gupta Inscriptions as collected together by Dr. Fleet in Ms 
great book on the subject. 

(i) sur f i?rfi’ wwi?- 

wre-’sijfTwt 1 i 

The inscription says that the 12th titki of the light half of 
lunar Asddka of the Gupta year 165, fell on a Thursday. We 
examine this both by the modern and the Siddhantic methods 


(a) By the modern method. 

The year 165 of the Gupta Kings is similar to the year 1924 
AJD.j and the date corresponded with July 13, Sunday, of 1924 
AJD. The elapsed years till this date=1,440 sidereal years = 
525,969 days. We increase the number of days by 1 and divide 
it by 7: the remainder is 4, which shows that the inscription 
statement of Thmsday agrees with the Sunday of July 13, 
1924 A.D. 

We next apply 525,969 days backward to July 13, 1924, 
and arrive at the date June 21, 484 A.D., the date of the 
inscription. 

This date was 14-15 Julian centuries and 181-25 days before 
January 1,1966 A.D. 

Hence on June 21, 484 A.D., at G.M.N.: 

Mean Sun = 91° 12' 50**64 

„ Moon = 235° V 53*42 Hence:— 

L. Perigee = 335° 23' 2*-80 2e = 119'-0564 

A. Node = 277° 14' 51 *-51 fe® = l'-290. 

Sun’s Apogee = 76° 14' 32" 

„ Eccentricity = 0*0173175 

From these we readily find the same mean places at the 
preceding Ujjayim mean midnight. 

Hence on June 20, 484 A.D. at Ujjayini mean midnight: 

Mean Sun = 90° 30'47 *-38 Appt. Sun = 90° 2' 

„ Moon = 225° 45' 41 "-78 „ Moon= 219° 47' 

Lunar Perigee = 335° 18' 17**61 nearly. 

A. Node = 277° 17' 7"-08 

Thus at the Ujjayim mean midnight of the day before 
(Wednesday), the 11th tithi was current, and next day, Thursday, 
had at sunrise the 12th tithi of the lunar month of Asddha. 


1 Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, page 80, Eran. Inscription. 
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{&) According to the method of the Khandakhadyaka of 
Brahmagupta, the AAH ahargana on this Wednesday at the 
Ujjavinl mean miti night was =1309545. 

HenceMean Sun = 91° 3' 4" 

„ Moon = 226° 23' 17" 

Lunar Perigee = 335° 42' 56" 

A. Node = 277° 35' 17" . 

The above two sets of the mean elements for the same instant 
•are in fair agreement. Hence the date of the inscription is Thurs¬ 
day, June 21, 484 A.D., and the Zero Year of the Gupta era 
Is thus 319 A.D. We are here in agreement with X)lk§ita J s 
finding. 

(ii) The Second Instance of Gupta-Inscription-date. 

trferg 

P!I TO <L2<1 WrqV? 

wfk wgr? 1 ! 

Here the Hizri year 662 shows that the Vikrama Sam vat is 
expressed in elapsed years as 1320; and as it is now reckoned 
it should he 1321. The Valabkl Samvat 945 is the same as the 
Gupta Samvat 945, in which the thirteenth tUM of the dark half 
of Jyaistha fell on a Sunday. 

Now the mean Khandakhadyaka ahargana— 218,878 
from which we deduct .. .. 30 

218,848, 

which we accept as the correct ahargana , and is exactly divisible 
b}" 7, and which was true for Saturday of Asadha Vadi 12 of the 
Gupta era 945. The English date for this Saturday was May 25, 
1264 A.D. On the next day (Sunday) the date was May 26, 
1264 A.D. the date of the inscription. 

From the above apparent ahargana for May 25, 1264 A J)., 
which was a Saturday, at the Ujjavinl mean midnight we have— 

Mean Sun = I s 27° 42' 48" 

„ Moon = 0 s 27° 31' 40" 

L. Apogee = 6 s 20° 29' 1" (with Lada’s correction) 
A. Node = 9* 29° 53' 4" ( „ „ „ ) 

Hence:—Appt. Sun = P 28° 21' 57" 

„ Moon = 0 s 28* S' 44" 

Moon—Sun = 10 s 29° 46' 47" 

= 27 tithis+5 0 46' 47". 


1 Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, page 84, Veraval Inscription. 
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Thus at the midnight (U.M.T.) of the Saturday ended, about 
11 ill’s, of the 13th tithi of the dark half of Jyaistha* were over 
and 13 hrs. nearly of it remained. Thus the current tithi of the 
next morning of Sunday _was also the 13th of the dark half of 
Jyaistlm , which is called Asddha Varti 13. 

In the present case the Valabhl or Gupta year 945 = 1264 
A.D. Hence also the Gupta era began from 319 A.D. and we are 
in agreement with Dlksita. 

(ill) The Third Instance of Gupta-Inscription-date. 

WW wrap wfk R I 

It is here stated that in the Gupta or Valabhl year 927* 
the 2nd tithi of the light half of Phdlguna, fell on a Monday. The 
English date becomes 1246 A.D. February 19. Saka Year was 
1,167 years +11 months +2 tithis, the Gupta year being taken 
to have been reckoned from the light half of lunar Paum, 

The true Khandakhadyaka ahargana becomes = 212,179 at 
Ujjayinl Mean Midnight of Monday, when 

Mean Sun - 1+ 24° 43'44" 

„ Moon = 11- 24° 26' 37" 

L. Apogee = 6* 3° 20'53" 

A. Node = 2 s 1° 59'40". 

Hence on the same date at 6 a.m. Ujjayinl M.T.: 

Mean Sun = 10 s 23° 59' 23" 

Sun’s Apogee = 2 s 17° 0' 0" 

Mean Moon = 11 s 14° 33' 41" 

L. Apogee = 6- 3° 15' 52". 


Thus 

Appt. Sun 
„ Moon 
Moon—Sun 


325° 59' 2" 

= 342° 56' 51" 

= 16° 57' 25" 

= 1 tithi+4? 57' 25". 


On this Monday, the tithi was the second of the light half 
of lunar Phdlguna, while the sun’s longitude shows that the 
Bengali date was the 24th of solar Phdlguna. We are here in 
agreement with Dik§ita. 

In this case also calculation by the modem methods is 
unnecessary as the time was later than that of Brahmagupta. 
It should be noted that the old year-reckoning from the light 
half of Pausa has continued in spite of Aryabhata I’s rule of 
reckoning it from the light half of Qaitra . Here also 927 of the 
Gupta era = 1246 A.D. 

A Zero year of the Gupta era = 319 A.D. 


2 Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, page 90, Veraval Inscription. 
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(Iv) The Fourth Instance of Gupta-Inscription-date. 

3^o ppBWcJ ^ ^ 1 I 

This states that the Gupta year 330 had at its end the 
second Agrahdyana. Here of the Gupta year 330, up to Agraka- 
mna, the time by the Gaitra-iulcladi Saka era would be 570 years 
+9 months. 

According to the Khandahliadyaka of Bramhagupta the 
total Kali-solar days up to 570 of Saka elapsed +9 months = 
1,349,910, in which we get 1,383-^ intercalary months, i.e. 1,383 
exact intercalary months by the mean rate, which tends to show 
that there was a second lunar Agrahdyana at this time. But 
this explanation appears unsatisfactory. If we follow the 
method of the siddhdnias , there can be no intercalary month in 
the solar month of Agrahdyana , of which the length as found by 
Warren is less than that of a lunar month. 2 We have also 
examined it carefully and found that in the present case this 
could not happen. We have then to examine it another way. . 

On December 20 of the year 317 A.D. there was a new-nioon 
with which the lunar Agrahdyana ended and the sun turned north. 
The character of this lunar Agrahdyana was that the last quarter 
was conjoined with Gitrd or oe Virginia. The Gupta era was 
started one year later than this date, from the 20th December, 
318 A.D. The year 330 of the Gupta era was thus the year 
which ended about December 20 of 648 A.D. and the number 
of years elapsed was 331 == 160 x 2+11. 

Thus 331 years was a fairly complete limi-solar cycle, and 
comprised 120,898 days. Again 577,825 days before January 1, 
1900 A.D., was the date December 20,317 A.D. Hence applying 
120,898 days forward to this date, we arrive *at the date 
December 21, 648 A.D. But the new-moon happened one day 
earlier, i.e, on the 20th December 648 A.D. with which the lunar 
Agrahdyana ended this year. 

Wow on the clay of the last quarter of this month or the 
astalcd which fell on the 13th December 648 A.D., the moon was 
conjoined with Gitrd or a Virginis , in the latter part of the night. 
On this day at G.M.N. we had— 


Mean Sun = 264° 57' 0"*47 

?? Moon = 180° 14 ' 22"*10 

L. Perigee = 188° 32' 34"* 17 
Sun's Apogee = 79° 46' 40"*79 
2e = 118'-7, fe 2 = l '*298 


Hence:— 

Apparent Sun = 265° 8' 

,, Moon== 179° 10' 
Long, of a TTr^mi?=185° 
nearly. 


Grant F2eet * S I n scriptions, P a g e 92, The Kaira (22° 45' N, 72° 45 ' E) 
S. SidM7tafxw 0 3 t f AgmM ^ a = 29 da - 30 n - 24 V. 2 m 33iv (Burgess 
Kkaviltiyalr* m0Qtfc = 29da ' 31 n - 50 - 6m 5S ” — rifeg to the 
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From, these calculations it follows that the last lunar month 
of the year was the second Agrahayana as this month completed 
the limi-solar cycle of 331 years. 

The date of the inscription being the second (third?) clay 
of the second Agrahayana , was Monday, the 24th of November* 
648 A.D., with this second Agrahayana which ended on the 20th 
December 648 A.D. the year 330 of the Gupta era ended. It must 
be admitted that the inscription as it has been read or as it was 
executed was slightly defective. In this case also Aryabhata 
I’s Caitra-Suklddi reckoning is not followed* 

Here 330 of the Gupta era = 649 A.D. 

Or Zero year „ „ = 319 A.D. 

(v) Morvi Copper Plate Inscription. 

jflw I! 

This inscription says that on the day of the 5th tithi of 
the light half of lunar Phalguna of the Gupta year 585, the King 
of the place, Morvi (22° 49' N and 70° 53' E) made a gift at the 
time of a solar eclipse, which happened some time before this date* 
on which the deed of gift, viz., the copper plate in question, was 
executed. 

To find the date of this copper plate had been a pitfall 
to Dr. Fleet, who mistook that the solar eclipse in question, 
happened on the 7th May, 905 A.D. Now the year 585 of the 
Guptas should be 904 A.D. and the date of execution of the plate 
should be February 20, 904 A.D, We looked for the solar eclipse 
two lunations 5 days before and 8 lunations 5 days before this 
date. Although there happened the two solar eclipses at these 
times, they were not visible in India. 

We find, however, that here the Gupta year is reckoned not 
from the light half of Pausa , but from the light half of Caitra 
according to Aryabhata Fs rule. Here the year 585 of the 
Gupta era = 826 of the Caitra-snJcladi Saka era = 904-905 A.D., 
or the zero year of the Gupta era was 319-20 A.D. The date of the 
inscription corresponds to March 3, 1941 A.D,, and the elapsed 
years till this date = 1,036 years = 12,814 lunations = 378,405 
days. The date of the copper plate works out to have been 
February 12, 905 A.D. The eclipse referred to in the inscription 
happened on November 10, 904 A.D., 1 on which at G.M.N. or 
4-44 p.m. Morvi time, 


1 Finally accepted by Fleet—Indian Antiquary, Nov. 1891, page 382« 
S. B. Diksit did actually find it. 
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Mean Sun = 234° 22' 29"*34 

Sim's Apogee = 83° 9' 18"*32 

Mean Moon -231° V 21*-80 

B. Node = 246° 7' 31 MO 

L. Perigee = 162° 10' 10"*@8 

Tiie new-moon happened at mean noon, Morvi time, the 
magnitude of the eclipse as visible at the place was about *075. 
The beginning of the eclipse took place at 11-35 a.m* Morvi time* 
The end came about 12-43 noon, Morvi mean time. Duration 
was about 1 hr. 10 min. 1 

Secondly, if vre use the Khandakhddyaha constants, the 
dhargana becomes for 826 of £§aka era + 8 lunations = 87,528. 
Hence the mean places with Lalla’s corrections thereto, at G.M.N. 
of the same day become:— 

Mean Sun = 22S C 18' 5" 

„ Moon a 224° 27' 36" 

B. Node = 239° 44' 56" 

L. Perigee = 155° 59' 47". 

it appears that this eclipse could be predicted by the method 
of the KfmndakMdyaka. The gift made by this copper plate 
was probably a reward to the calculator of the eclipse. 

(vi) The Sixth Instance of Gupta-Inseription-date. 

(\tjO jpretpcrssnid wtura- 

In the year 156 of the Guptas, which was the Jovial year 
styled the MahavaimJcha year, the inscription records the date 
as the day of the 3rd tithi of the light half of Kartika. 

Now 156 of the Gupta era = 475 A.D. 

Julian days on January 1, 475 A.D. = 1,894,552 and 

1900 A.D. = 2,415,021, the differ¬ 
ence is 520,469 da. which comprise 14*24 Julian centuries+353 
days or 14*25 Julian centuries—12*25 days. We increase 520,469 
da. by 12*25 da. and arrive at the date December 20, 474 A.D., 
on which at G.M.T. 6 hrs. or 11-4 a.m. Ujjayini M.T., 

Mean Jupiter = 170° 54' 6"*57 
Mean Sun = 269° 47' 11 "-66 


0 

1 The above cireumstauees of the eclipse have been calculated by my 
collaborator, Mr. M. C. Lahiri, M.A. 

2 Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, page 104, the Kholi Grant I. 
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Hence we calculate that mean Jupitei and mean sun became 
nearly equal 289 days later, i.e. on the 5th October, 475 AJX 
at 6 a.m. G.M.T. • 

Mean Jupiter = 194° 55' 34*42 

Mean Sun = 194° 38' 19**15. 

It is thus seen that the mean places would become almost 
equal in 6 hrs more. For the above mean places, however* the 
equations of apsis for Jupiter and Sun were respectively 
—2° 6' 4 ff *03 and —1° 45' 2**70. Hence their apparent places 
become as follows :— 

Appt. Jupiter = 192° 49' 30"*34 
„ Sun = 192" 53' 10"*45. 

Thus they were very nearly in conduction at 6 hrs. G-.M.T. 
on the 5th October, 475 A.B. 

According to Brahmagupta, Jupiter rises on the east on 
getting at the anomaly of conjunction of 14°. This takes place 
in 15*5 days. Hence the date for the heliacal rising of Jupiter 
becomes the 20th October, 475 A.B. at G.M.T. IS hr?, when, 

Appt. Sun == 208° 45' 
and „ Jupiter = 196° 20' nearly. 

Thus Jupiter was heliacallv visible about October 20, 
475 A.B, 

The actual date of the inscription was October IS, 475 A.B. 1 2 

Here on the day of the heliacal visibility, the sun was in the 
naksatra Viddkhd but Jupiter was 3° 40' behind the first point 
of the nak§aim-divhioii, the vernal equinox of the year being 
taken as the first point of the Hindu sphere. According to 
the rule of naming Jupitei 5 s years as given in the modern Surya- 
siddhdnta xiv, 16-17, it was sun’s nak§atra, on new-moon prior 
to October 18, 475 A.D., the date o f the inscription, which took 
place on October 15-16 of the year, gave the name of the year. 
The sun was in the miksalm ViiaMia and the year begun was 
consequently the MahavaiMJcha year of Jupiter. 

This inscription also shows that the Gupta era began from 
319 A.B. 

(vii) The Seventh Instance of Giipta-Xnsciiption-date. 

( \i\) 3jH=s<Ricriitjwl 


1 Kali ahargana on the day of the 3rd tithi of hartika light half in 
the Gupta year 156 was 1 , 306 , 377 , and Julian days = 1,894,843. 

2 Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, page 110, the Khoh Grant II. 
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Tne inscription records the date as the year 163 of the 
Gapta kings, the Jovial year called Mahd-Aivayuja y the day of 
the 2nd tifhi of the light half of Centra . 

The y#-*ar 163 of the Gupta era or 482 A.D. was similar 
to the vear 1941 A.D. and the date to March 30, 1941. In 1*459 
sidereal years (1,941—*482 = 1,459) there are 532,909 days, which 
are applied backward to the 39th March, 1941 A.IX, and we arrive 
at the tentative date of the inscription as March 8, 482 A.D. 
On this date at G.M.M., we had— 

Mean Jupiter = 29° 58' 8 "'24 
„ Sun = 347° 12' 47"dl. 

Here, Jupiter's heliacal setting is yet to come in about 39 days. 
Hence on April 7, 482 A.D.— 

Mean Jupiter =32° 27' 46"*22 

„ Sun = 16° 46' 57 "-1)2 at G.M.N. 

Thus the heliacal setting of Jupiter took place in two days 
more according to Bramhagupta 5 s rule on the 9th April, 482 A.D. 
and the new-moon happened on the 5th April, 482 A.D. when the 
sun was on the nahsatra Bharani. Hence the year to come got 
its name Aivayuja year. But the tentative date of the inscrip¬ 
tion was obtained as March 8, 482 A.D., which was 28 days 
before the new-moon, on about the 5t!i April, 482 A.D. This 
needs elucidation. 

Here by coining down by 30 days we arrive at the lunar 
month of Yaisdkha as it is reckoned now. But in the year 482 
A.D., i,e, 17 years before the year 499 A.D. when the Hindu 
scientific siddhantas came into being, the calendar formation rule 
was different. In our gauge year 1941 A.D. the moon of the 
last quarter got conjoined with Citrd or a Virginia on the 20th 
January before sunrise. Hence as pointed out before in this gang© 
year 1941 A.D. also, the lunar Agmhdyana of the early Gupta 
period ended on the 27th January, 1941. Thus the lunar month 
that is now called Pausa in 1941 A.D. was called Agmhdyana in 
482 A.D. Hence the lunar Caitra of 482 A.D. is now the lunar 
Yaisdkha of 1941. 

The date of the inscription is thus correctly obtained, as the 
7th April, 482 A.D.; the Jovial year begun was a Madid- Aivayuja 
year. This instance also shows that the zero year of the Gupta 
era was approximately the same as the Christian year 319 A.D. 

(viii) The Eighth Instance of Gupta-Inscription-date. 


1 Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, page 114, the Majhgavam Grant, 
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This inscription records the date as the year 191 of the 
Gupta emperors, the Jovial year of Mahacaitm, the day of 
the third tithi of the dark half of lunar Mdgha . 

W e first work out the date on the hypothesis that the Gupta 
year was in this case also reckoned from the light half of lunar 
Pausa. The Gupta year 191, on this hypothesis would he 
similar to the Christian year 1931 and the date of the inscription 
would correspond with March 6, 1931. Now this_Gupta year 
191 = 510 A.B. would be later than the time of Aryabhata I, 
viz. 499 A.D., by 11 years. 

The elapsed years (sidereal) are 1,421, which comprise 17,576 
lunations = 519,029 days. These days are applied backward to 
the date, March 6, 1931 A.D., and we arrive at the date. February 
12, 510 A.B. 

On this date, February 12, 510 A.D., at G.M.X., we had— 

Mean Jupiter ===== J 5S° 8' 3"*S7 
„ Sun = 323° 46' 13"*72. 

We find easily that the sun and Jupiter had reached equality 
in mean longitude in 183*5 days before, when at G.M.T. 0 hr. 

Mean Sun == 142' 54' 14"*50 
53 Jupiter = 142° 52' 48"*57. 

If these were the longitudes as corrected by the equations 
of apsis, then the heliacal visibility would come according to the 
rule of Bramhagupta about 15*5 days later. The mean longi¬ 
tudes 15*5 days later become— 

For Sun = 158° 10' 54"*2I 
„ Jupiter = 144° 10' 7"*25. 

These longitudes corrected by the equations of apsis 
become— 

For Sun = 156° 3' 27" 

„ Jupiter = 146° 16' 41". 

Hence the true heliacal visibility would come in 4 days 
more. We have here (1) gone up by 183*5 days and (2) come 
down by 15*5 days. On the whole we have gone up by 168 days or 
5 lunat ions and 21 tithis. Thus on the day of the heliacal visibility 
of Jupiter, which came in four days more, we would have to go 
up by 164 days = 5 lunations+17 tithis. This interval we have 
to apply backward to the 18th tithi of Mdgha and we arrive at 
the 1st day of Bhadrapada. The date of the heliacal visibility 
would thus be September 1, 509 A.D., and at G.M.N. the sun’s 
true longitude would be 160° 9' nearly, which shows that the sun 
would reach the Hasta division. On the preceding day of the 
new-moon, the sun would be in the naksatra U.Phalgam and the 
Jovial year begun would be styled Phalguna or the Mahdphdlguna 
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year. This result does not agree with the statement of the 
inscription. 

It now appears that alter the year 499 A.D. or Aryabhata Ps 
time, the mYKQnmg of the years of the Gupta era was changed 
from the light half of Pmim to the light half of Qaitra , according 
to Aryabhata Ps rule: 

Kdlahriya, . 

"The Yuga, year, month and the first day of the year started 
simultaneously from the beginning of the light half of Oaitra / 

After the year 499 A.D. all the Indian eras slowly changed 
their year-reckoning from the winter solstice day to the next 
vernal equinox day, i.e. the year beginning was shifted forward 
by 3 lunations. Hence in finding in our own time a year similar 
to the Gupta year of times later than 499 A.D., we have some¬ 
times to compare it to the present-day Saka year and not to the 
Christian year. 

, ^ Hence the year 191 of the Gupta era = the year 432 of the 
Saka era. In our times the $aka year 1353 is similar to the Gupta 
year 191 and the date of the inscription corresponds to February 
24, 1932 A.D. The number of sidereal years elapsed up to this 
date=1,421 = 519,029 days, which applied backward lead to the 
date of the inscription as February 2, 511 A.D. 

The date of the heliacal rising arrived at before was Septem¬ 
ber 1, 509 A.D. The next heliacal rising would take place 399 days 
or 13*5 lunations later. The date for it works out to have been 
October 5, 510 A.D., and the sun had the longitude of 194° 24' 51" 
at G.M.N. At the preceding new-moon, which followed the 
previous heliacal setting of Jupiter, the sun had the longitude of 
about 179° and was in the naksatra Oitrd or the Jovial year begun 
was Oaitra or the Mahd-Caitra year, as it is styled in the 
inscription. 

In the present case the year 191 of the Gupta emperors 
= 432 of the Saka emperors = 510-11 A.D. Thus the year 0 of 
the Gupta emperors = 241 of the Saka emperors = 319-320 A.D. 

(ix) The Ninth Gupta-Inseription-date. 

The year and date as given in this inscription is 209 of the 
Gupta era, the day of the 13th iithi of the light half of Oaitra. 
Following the Caitra-sukla reckoning, the corresponding date in 
our time is the 11th April, 1930. We have to apply 1,402 sidereal 
years, or more correctly, 17,341 lunations = 512,090 days back- 
ward to this date of April 11, 1930. We thus arrive at the 
date of the inscription, March 19, 528 A.D. 
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Mean Jupiter = 347 c 37' 23"*90 | Hence:— 

„ Sun = 358° 53' 52 *-27 | Jupiter as corrected 

Jupiter's Perihelion = 350° 51 / 21**61 ! by the equation of 
Sun's Apogee = 77° 42' 56* j apsis = 347 c 19' 

„ Eccentricity = 6*017301 j Appt. Sun = 358° 5' 

Jupiter's Eccentricity == 0*046175, ■ 

It appears that the heliacal rising of Jupiter would happen 
3 days later and the preceding new-moon happened 13 days 
before, i.e. on the 6th March, 528 A.D. 

For on that date at G.M.N., we had— 

Mean Sun = 346° 5' 3"*9S j Hence:—■ 

„ Moon = 343° 5' 27"-90 j Appt. Sun =349° 4 r 

Lunaz Perigee = 313° 57' 36*-84 j Appt. Moon =345° 43' 

Bun's Apogee = 77° 42' 56" ] nearly. 

The new r «inoGH happened at about 3 hours later. The sun 
was in the Tiaksaira Remit, and the Jovial year begun was 
Aivayuja or the Mahd-Asvayuja year as the inscription says. 

Here the yeai 209 of the Gupta era = 528 A.D. = year 440 
of Saka era. 

The Zero year of the Gupta era = 319 A.D. = year 241 of 
Saka era. 

(x) The Tenth Instance of Gupta-Inscripticn-date—The 
Nepal Inscription. 

1 | 

Here the date is stated to have been 386 of the (Gupta) 
era, the day of the 1st tithi of lunar Jyaistha; the moon was in 
the naksatm-division Roliim and the 8th part (muhurta) of the 
day. 

The equivalent years are 627 of Saka era = 705 A.D.; we 
readily see that the corresponding day in oui own time was May 
20, 1939. We arrive at the date, April 30, 705 A.D, 

Now on April 30, 705 A.D,, at On April 29, 705 A.D., at 
G.M.T. 0 hr. G.M.T. 0 hr. 

Mean Sun = 40° 54' 10"*97 Mean Sun = 39° 55' 2**64 

„ Moon = 62° O' 9**Q7 „ Moon= 48° 49' 34**04 

L. Perigee =322° 39' 15**02. L. Perigee =322° 32' 33**97 

Thus on April 29, 705 A.D., at G.M.T. 0 hr. 

Apparent Sun = 41° 12' 

„ Moon = 53° 50'. 


1 Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, page 95. 
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Hence on this day, at the stated hour, the 1st tithi was 
over; we have to deduct about 3° 3' from these longitudes 
to allow' for the shifting of the equinoxes from 499 A.D. The 
date of the inscription is thus April 28, 705 A.D. 

According to the KhandaJchddyaka calculations, the ahargana 
at the midnight (mean) of Ujjavini of April 28, 705 A.D. = 
14,647. In order to have the mean places at the G.M.T. 0 hr. of 
29th April, we have to take the ahargana — 14,647 days+ 5 hrs. 
and 4 mins. 

The mean places are:— 

Mean Sun = 36° 52' 12" Hence:— 

.. Moon = 45 c 43' 58* Apparent Sun = 38° 16" 23" 

L. Perigee = 318° 56' 2" „ Moon = 50° 44' 30" 

Sun’s Apogee =77° O' 0" 

Note.—-To the Khcmdakhddyaka mean places, we have applied 
Lallans corrections which are well known in Hindu Astronomy. 

Hence on the 29th April at G.M.T. 0 hr. or 5-4 a.m. of Ujjavini 
mean time, the 1st tithi was over, the sun was in the nahsatra 
Rrttiha and the moon in the naJcsatm- division Rohim , which 
extends from 40° to 53° 20' of the Hindu longitudes. The 
date of the inscription was the previous day, the 28th April, 
705 A JX, as has been shown before. 

Mow Gupta year 386 = Saka } T ear 627 = 705 A.D. 

A Gupta year Zero = &aka year 241 =319 A.D. 

(xi) The Eleventh Example of Gupta-Inscription-date. 

The date of the inscription is the Gupta year 199, the 
Mahdmdrga Jovial year, the day of the 10th tithi of lunar Kdrtiha 
which corresponds to November 21 of 1939 A.D. of our times. 
The elapsed sidereal year to this date = 1,421 = 17,576 lunations 
= 519,029 days. 

Hence the date of the Inscription was October, 29, 513 A.D. 1 2 
On this date at G.M.N.— 

Mean Jupiter = 62° 34' 9"-59 
„ Sun = 219° 6' 50"*17 

„ Moon = 332° 22' 20"*47. 

Now 173-5 days before October 29, 518 A.D., the mean 
longitudes were for— 

Jupiter = 48° 8' 40"-95 

Sun = 48° 6' 14"*86 


1 Epigmphim Indim s Vol. VUE, pp. 284 et seq . 

2 Kielhoro’s approximate date was 518 A.B., October 15 or Septem¬ 
ber 15— idem —page 290. 
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and these are practically equal. Hence according to Brahma¬ 
gupta's rule Jupiter should rise heliacally 15*5 days later, i.e. 158 
days before October 29, 518 A.D., i.e . on May 24,518 A.B., when 
the mean sun had at G.M.N. the longitude of 63° 23' 54" and the 
mean moon, at the same hour, the longitude of 50° 40" 6". Thus 
the ncw-moon came on the day following, the sun having a small 
positive equation. The new-moon-sun was in the "naksatra 
division Mrgasiras (53° 20' to 66° 40' of longitude) and the Jovial 
year begun was Mdrga or the Maha-Marga year as the inscription 
says. 

Thus the Gupta year 199 =518 A.D. 

A Gupta year Zero= 319 A.D. i < 

Conclusion 

We have here proved from 11 concrete statements found in 
the insciiptions which have used either the Gupta or the Valabhl 
era that—- 

(1) The Gupta and Valabhl eras were but one and the same 

era. 

(2) It was most probable that the era in question had been ori> 
ginally started by the Gupta emperors and was given a new name 
by the Valabhl princes who were vassals of the Gupta emperors. 1 

(3) The date from which the Gupta era was started was from 
December 20, 318 A.B., when began the zero year of the era from 
the day of the winter solstice. 

(4) That the Gupta era agrees with the Christian era from 
819 A.D, till about 499 A.D., the date of Aryabhata I, up to which 
the year reckoning began from the light half of Pausa. 

(5) From some year which w r as different for different local¬ 
ities, after 499 A.D., the beginning of the year was shifted forward 
from the light half of Pausa to the light half of Caitra, conformably 
with Aryabhata Ts dictum of beginning the year from the vernal 
equinox day, so that the 4 year of confusion 5 was of 15 or 16 luna¬ 
tions. This is evident from the inscriptions dealt with as Nos. 
v, viii, x and xi. This change has been noticed in the inscriptions 
of those localities where Aryabhata X 5 s reputation as the foremost 
Indian astronomer had been unquestionably accepted. In such 
cases the Gupta years correspond more conformably to the 
Gaiira-suklddi Saka years and that the zero year of the Gupta 
emperors is taken as the Saka year 241 ( Gaiira-suklddi) which is 
the same as the Christian year 319-320 A.D. 

To sum up: the zero year of the Gupta era was originally 
the same as the year 319 A.D. and in times later than 499 A.D., 


1 Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, Plate No. 18, the Mandasor stone inscrip¬ 
tion of Kumar Gupta and Bandhu Yarman win be discussed in a separate 
paper on the Samvat era* 
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rials zero year was in some eases taken equivalent to 319-320 A.D. 
Further the Gupta and Valabhi eras were the same era. It is 
hoped that farther speculations as to this era would be considered 
inadmissible. 

One point more that we want to lay stress on* is that in 
verifying the Jovial years as stated in the Gupta Inscriptions, 
we have followed the Suryasiddhanta rules given in Chapter 
XIV, 16-17. Dik§ita, however, appears to have followed the 
Brhaisamhita rules and was led to conflicting results as to 
the zero year of the Gupta-Yalabhi era as varying from 240-242 
of the Saka years of Caitra-suklddi reckoning. We have shown 
in this paper that the Gupta Inscriptions using the Jovial years 
have consistently followed the Surya&iddhanta rules. This 
work even in its present form has preserved some of the rules 
which were followed before the time of Aryabhata I. 
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Translation and Text of an Extract from 

4 Slraf-i-FIrnz Shahf \ 


By X. B. Boy. 


The unique manuscript of Smd-i-Ftruz Shahl in Persian 1 , 
preserved in the Bankipore Library, constitutes a source of first- 
rate importance for the history of the reign of Sultan Elruz Shah 
of Tughluq dynasty. It was composed by an anonymous author 
at the dictates of Sultan Flrfiz Shah 2 , as is clear from the 


following verse:— 


jA ja 

JOjrw epll!) 


A*** "w.* 5 ^ 


It is a compendium of the various activities of Sultan 
Firuz J s reign, e.g. Ms campaigns, works of public utility, canals, 
hospices, hospitals, buildings and monuments. It is written 
in an elegant and ornamental style. The sentences are short, 
but often abstruse, and full of metaphors, similies and Mgh- 
sounding expressions usually characteristic of Persian writers. 
A singular feature of the work, which gives it a distinctive place 
in Persian literature, is that though it is written in prose, in places 
it reads like verse. In addition to the musical swing and jingle 
of rhythm, characteristic of Persian verse, the author invariably 
complicates the sense by using almost similar words varying 
in the number of diacritical marks, and thus renders it difficult 
to understand even a simple narrative. 

The history of Orissa from the earliest times down to the 
16th century is wrapped in obscurity. Except for a few inscrip¬ 
tions, there is hardly any historical account which lifts the veil 
of mist that shrouds the history of this land. The extract 
from Slrut-i-Firuz ShdM published in the following pages helps 
materially in clearing up this mist. It supplies us not only with 


1 Xo. 547, vol. VII, of the Bankipore Catalogue. 

3 According to Shams-ul-UXema Hidayet Hossain the work was 
dictated by Sultan Flrfiz. He based his opinion on the word ImM- which 
means dictation (J.R.A.S.B., Inly 1914, XCVIII). The present work, 
however, deals with such varied and technical topics, e.g, astronomy, 
pharmacopoeia and its stylistic peculiarities vary so widely from those of 
Fatuhdi-i-F*ruz Shahl, which was composed by Sultan Flrfiz (vide 
JM.A.S.B,, Aug. 1941) that we have hardly any doubt that the work was 
written at the dictates but not to the dictation of Sultan Firaz. 

Suai-i-Firuz (Sir Jadunath Sarkar's copy of Bankipore MS, p. 1). 

( 57 ) 
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details about the expedition made by Sultan Elroz into this 
country but also throw's light upon the wealth and prosperity 
of this kiividom, the splendour of the temple of Jagannath at 
Puri ami the peculiar rites of worship that were prevalent there 
in the 1 4th century A.D. Of particular interest in this extract 
is the account of the aborigines of south Bihar and some of the 
cliaraeteristics of these interesting people who have survived 
in almost inaccessible region* from the dawn of history down 
to the present day. 

The description of the Jajnagar expedition given in this 
extract is. however, of special interest and importance. In 
Tdrlkh-i-F~rtc: Shakl by Shams-i-Siraj-i-' AfIf, it is merely 
stated that Sultan Flruz inarched from Bihar to Cuttack-Banarasi. 
The account in Mun$kat-i-Mdhru is more detailed, but it does 
neither describe the route of Sultan Firuzfs march to Cuttack 
nor Ms wide-spread ranging across the country. The present 
extract surpasses in detail not only all other contemporary and 
later accounts of the Muslim chroniclers but gives an account 
of various stages of the Sultan’s march to Cuttack. 

Sultan Flruz set out on this expedition from Jaunpur 
towards the middle of October, 1360 A.D. 1 Ascending the 
throne of Delhi at a difficult time in 1351 A.D., he had restored 
order and security in the kingdom and recovered the imperial 
territories from Oudh to the Kusi by defeating Sultan Shams- 
tidclin Ilyas Shah of Lakhnauti in 1352-1353 A.D. During 
1353-58 he recuperated the prosperity of the empire by his 
beneficent legislation and irrigation activities but the inde¬ 
pendence of the two eastern kingdoms, Bengal and Orissa, 
galled his pride. Accordingly he led a second expedition into 
Bengal in 1358-9 A.D. During his halt at Jaunpur, (July- 
Sept,, 1360), on his return journey to DelM he conceived the 
idea of making a lightning raid into Jajnagar from the north. 
He started from Jaunpur with a light cavalry and reached 
Bihar about December, 1360. From this place he marched 
towards modern Pachet through the undulating plateaus of 
southern Bihar. The area constituted a beautiful landscape of 
south Bihar, with low hills and dales, dotted with orchards 
abounding in various kinds of fruits. Game was plentiful in 
tills region, and the Sultan indulged Ms love of chase by shooting 
various kinds of deer and numbers of strange animals. After 
a delightful spell of hunting, the Sultan burst upon Sikhar in 
the Manbhum district. The Baja of this place was an important 
chief with thirty-six minor cMefs as his vassals. The Baja fled 
on the surprise attack of the Muslim army. The garrison in the 
capital put up a stem fight, hut was overpowered. Thereupon 
the Muslim army pushed southward and marched through the 


1 Turlkk~i~Miibdrab Shdh% B. I. Series, p. 129; Tabaqdi-i-Akbart, 
B. I. Series, p. 232, gives this date. 
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defiles of Manbhmn and Singhbhum, the track lay through 
steep plateaus and thick forests skirted by chains of low lulls. 
The Sultan had planned beforehand the various stages of journey ? 
but he could not march more than twenty miles a day. The 
first town of the kingdom of Jajinigiu upon which the imperial 
army broke was Tinanagar. This place had so far been immune 
from Muslim invasion*, but the inhabitants did not submit 
without a struggle. After the reduction of the town, the imperial 
army hewed its way to Kinianagar (Kliichinganagar) which 
was a prosperous town mainly inhabited by Brahmins. After a 
short refreshing halt at this place, Sultan Firuz made a turning 
movement southward and sweeping through Keonjhar reached 
the frontier of the Cuttack district. This movement was *o 
swift as to outstrip the news of the advance of the Muslim 
army, which had arrived at Saranghar, five miles southwest of 
Cuttack. The king Bhanudeva 111 tiled from the fortress of 
Saranghar, leaving the task of defence to the garrison who offered 
a brave fight but was defeated. As a result of the flight of 
Bhanudeva the whole country lay at the mercy of Sultan Eiruz, 
First of all he marched to the royal capital Cuttack and after 
the occupation of this place sallied forth to Puri. 

Here stood the famous temple of Jagannath which lias been 
a hallowed spot of the Hindus for ages. The eternal deep rolled 
by it; artizans had lavished all their skill in the construction 
and decoration of this temple. For the celebration of the worship 
of Jagannath, situated in this exquisite spot on the seashore, 
the Ganga kings of Orissa had made magnificent endowments; 
thirty thousand dinars -were expended annually on the food 
dedicated to the deity at the time of worship; daughters of the 
nobility devoted themselves to menial work in the temple and 
won favour in God’s eyes. Ascetics who had earned spiritual 
grace by mortifying their flesh, squatted in front of the temple; 
their matted hair, emaciated body, sallow countenance, and 
sunken eyes bespoke utter contempt of the world and its vanity. 
For paying homage to these holy persons, people flocked from 
far-off places. Here thronged people who sought relief from 
the sufferings of the earthly tabernacle by most ghastly and 
revolting orgies. Some earned eternal beatitude by consuming 
themselves in the flames of fire, others by leaping into the deep 
sea, others again immolated themselves by slicing off their 
limbs. 

Sultan Firuz destroyed the shrine, defaced the deity, and 
obliterated all vestiges of this temple by throwing the debris 
into the waters of the sea. The region round Puri was studded 
with many magnificent shrines; there was the temple of Meghes- 
vara (Visnu) at Bhubanesvara, built by Svapnesvaradeva during 
the reign of Anangabhima II k It had a beautiful garden and a 


1 Epigraphia Indicat vol. VI, pp. 198-203. 
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tank within its precints and maintained a seminary fertile study 
of the Vedas. There were other temples, e.g. the famous 
temple of the Sun-God at Konarak in the district of Puri, erected 
by Narasingh I 1 , (1238-1264 A2D.), the temple of Visnu at 
Ekanira (Bhubanesvara) consecrated to the triple deities of 
Baiaram, Krsna and Subhadra, built during the reigns of 
Bhanudeva I 2 , and the temple of Cates vara (Siva) in the Padam- 
pur pargana of the Cuttack district. 3 It is not stated whether 
these temples also were destroyed but that some of the images 
of the temples in the neighbourhood of Puri were removed and 
carried to Delhi is explicitly stated. 

Scores of thousands of people of Orissa had taken refuge 
indde the Chilka Lake to escape from the fury of the imperial 
army. They were attacked in turn and a large number of them 
were put to the sword, while the rest offered submission. The 
victorious campaign was concluded by an elephant hunt in 
Padamtala in the Baramba State of Orissa, and the Sultan 
returned to Kara via Sambalpur 4 with immense spoils and a 
long train of captives. 

It was an audacious campaign, brilliantly conceived and 
mightily executed. No other Muslim Sultan had accomplished 
such a task. The invading hosts had hitherto attacked Orissa, 
along the sea-coast either from the north-east or from the south¬ 
west. No other general ever dared to force his way to Cuttack 
from the north through the aboriginal tracts and the impene¬ 
trable defiles and the dense forests. The successful execution 
of this campaign testifies to Piruz’s undoubted skill as a general. 
This master-stroke, coupled with the equally successful (though 
hard-won exploit in Sind and in Nagarkot), refute the charge 
of military incompetence that has been levelled against this 
Sultan by Haig, Lanepoole and Smith. 

The account sketched above also removes all doubts re¬ 
garding the location of the kingdom of Jajnagar and the route 
of Sultan Flruz’s march to Cuttack. From the meagre account 
of 4 Afif. and the names of a few places, e.g. Gadha-Katanka, 
Ratanpur, and Saranghar, mentioned in Tarikh-i-Mnbdrak 
Skizhi and Tabaqdt-i-Ahbarl , Major Raverty put forward the 
incorrect hypothesis that Sultan Firuz marched from Bihar 
to Ratanpur in Bilaspur district of the Central Provinces of the 
present day, and thence through Jajnagar to Puri. This view was 
supported by R. D. Bauerji, and as a result Jajnagar and Orissa 
were regarded as two separate kingdoms. The detailed des¬ 
cription of the stages of the Sultan’s march would make it 


1 Antiquities of Orissa , vol. II, pp. 145-103. 

2 Epigraph la Indica , vol. XIII, pp. 150-155. 

3 Jotmml of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , Old Series, voL LXVXI, 
ISOS, part 1. pp. 317-327. 

4 31 tinskat-i-Mdhru (Dr. Raghubir Sink’s copy of R.A.S.JB. MS., 

p. 104). 
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abundantly dear that Kaverty not only confused the route of 
march but made the confusion 'worse confounded by regarding 
Jajnagar and Orissa as two separate kingdoms. 

In tlie preparation of this paper. I have received invaluable 
help from Prof. Mahfuz-ul Haq. Dr. Baini Prashad, the trans¬ 
lator of Qcinun-i-Humayuni, an erudite scholar in Persian, but 
widely known for his researches in Zoology, had thoroughly 
revised the English translation for me at an enormous expense 
of his time. P. Aeharyee, Archaeological Officer. Mayurbkanj 
State, helped me materially in identifying the places mentioned 
in the text. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, who initiated me into the 
study of Persian, offered me the ii.^e of his MS. of Sirai-i-Flruz: 
Skdhl. Dr. Raghubir Sinh. Heir-apparent, Sitamau State, 
lent me his copy of the MS. of J/ nu*h'tt- i -Jlaftru . My a’rat^ful 
thanks are due to all of them. 


English Translation. 

In 762 A.H. 1 news was brought by travellers of the occur¬ 
rence of wild elephants—whose form cannot be pictured by 
imagination—, in the kingdom of Jajnagar 2 , which was situated 


1 According to TdrUch-?-Mubarak Slid hi (B. I. Series, p. 129) Sultan 
Flruz spent the rains at Jaimpur and started from tins place in Dhihijjah 
701 A.H. which would correspond roughly to October, 1300 A.D., Tabaqdt - 
4-Akbarl also supports it (T.A., B. I. Series, p. 282). It appears that 
Sultan Flruz started from Bihar in Muharrara, 762 A.H. ('December 
1360). 

2 The description contained in Slrat-i-Flruz Skdhl and in Munshdt-i- 
-Mdhru and the reference in MaM&zan-i-Afghandh , to this kingdom of 
Jajnagar, refute Raverfcy’s view, that Jajnagar and Orissa were two 
different kingdoms. In the Eng. trans. of Tobaqdt-i-Ndsirl (B. I. Series, 
p. 5S8) Raverty wrote, ‘Jajnagar appears to have been bounded on the 
east by the range of hills forming the present west boundary of TJdisah- 
Jag-nathh, Katasin, on the Maha-nadi, being the nearest frontier town 
towards the Lakhanawati territory. Farther NT. it was bounded towards 
the E. by the river called Braminy by some English writers—. On the 
W. it does not seem to have extended beyond the Wana-Ganga, and its 
feeder the Kalian; but its southern boundary was the Gudawun, and S.W. 
lay Talinganahb R. D. Bauerji supported Raverty's view. According to 
him ‘Flruz Tughluq advanced from Bihar towards Gadliakatanka. Jaj¬ 
nagar lay at the extremity of this province which is the same as the 
British district of Jubbulpur. . After passing through Jajnagar terri¬ 
tories Flruz Tughluq entered the kindgom of Bhanudeva III (i.e. Orissa) 

(History of Orissa, vol. I, p. 2S2). This MS., however, says that Flruz 
marched from Bihar to Sikhar (Sildiarbhumi) which is in modern Manbhum 
district of the province of Biliar. From Sikhar Flruz strode forward to 
the town of Tinanagar, thence to Kinianagar which appears to be an 
abbreviation of Khichinganagar, the ancient capital of Maynrblianj. 
According to the present MS. Tinanagar and Kinianagar were included 
within the kingdom of Jajnagar. Thus if R. D. Banerji’s opinion is 
accepted, the kingdom of Jajnagar extended from the eastern boundaries 
of modern Central Provinces right up to the limits of Bengal. Cuttack, 
Puri, Lake Chilka were also parts of Jajnagar. Where then did the 
kingdom of Orissa lie ? In Munshdt-i-Mdkru (Dr. Raghubir Sinh’s copy 
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along the eastern sea-coast on the extreme border of Hindustan; 
(they stated that) there were thousands upon thousands of these 
clever and mighty (animals). In this wilderness are found 
savages who have never set then* eyes on civilized men. They 
cannot understand the language of the civilized people, nor can 
the latter comprehend their speech (of the savages). Their 
dress consists of pea cock-feathers, and their food the flesh of 
buffaloes: the trees are their dwellings, and leaves and flowers 
their beds 1 ; their drinking bowls are the palms of their hands 
with which they sip water from streams by day and night. 
They are nude, bare-footed men. devoid of all humane senti¬ 
ments ; they shun the haunts of men. They employ a peculiar 
signal when they want succour from their own tribesmen, at the 
time of concentration of troops. (When) bodies of soldiers and 
men advance to attack them, one of them lops off an earlobe 
with a sharp instrument, and shows the fellow-tribesmen blood 
on his person. In a short while, hundreds of men gather together 
for their help and succour. Like wild elephants, they, with their 
shouts, cries and calls, hurl back the attacks of furious elephants 
in such contests, but when they notice the dust raised up by an 
(attacking) cavalry, and are unable to come up to it, they 
break up their formations and like monkeys climb up the trees. 
If even a single plot of this land covered with the susan 
flowers were extolled- by a thousand tongues, it would not be 
possible to describe an infinitesimal part of its excellence. All 
the people of this country are as black as crows, and their 
dwellings are always located in orchards where they live like 
crows in their rookeries. All people of this country are warriors 
and independent, blit affable and silly. Their garden walls 
are made ot the black Indian soil. Their complexion resembles 
that of the Sudanese 2 . What value is there, in their darkness 


of R.A.S.B. MS., p. 90) it is definitely stated that both Ja inagar and 
Orissa were identical. M unshit A -Mfihru savs:— 
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The account of MaMizan-'t-Afjhcmlh (Sir Jadunath SarkarV copy) also 
corroborates our view. L 

, * The attraction of the Santhals fox woods and aversion to settled 
habitation is borne out by Dalton, An marked contrast to the Kolarians 
of the Munda and Ho divisions, the Santhals, as a rule, care little for 
permanently locating themselves. A country, denuded of the primeval 
forest which affords them the hunting-grounds they delight in and the 
virgin soil they prefer, does not attract them {quoted in the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India , vol. XII, Old Edition, 1872, pp 23S-246). 

The people referred to here are evidently the Santhals, the pitch 
of whose completion is attested by Dalton, in the Descriptive 
Ethnohgif of Bengal. The Santhals 5 accordmg to him belong to the 

fdrt ra w S f r a * Tie ^T 03 ’ Hos and on the whole, 
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having an affinity with that of the Sudanese; the seed of darkness 
pervades their minds, and their temperament is so malevolent 
that it would not wear off even by constant association with 
Christ, the son of Mary; all that is called black (Sawda) is held 
dear by them. Their palms dyed with myrtle appear as if they 
have been stained with the blood of the lover and that of the 
heart of the beloved. 

Verses .— 

They have tinged their hands with the blood of their dear 
ones, 

Their finger-tips they have stained with the colour of the 
red-berry; 

Their faces beam with joy; smile and laughter are patent 
on their lips; 

Their minds overflow with love; their heads are full of 
youthful intoxication. 

How (beautiful) are the faces, how (lovely) the locks of their 
iiair; 

The former (faces) are the harbingers of a happy life, the 
latter (hairs) an excuse for enjoyment. 1 

In every orchard are found various kinds of trees, and such 
varieties of fruits and ripe pomegranates, as (human) eyes 
have never beheld anywhere. Oranges so beautiful in colour, 
and which have never borne the hardships of transit since 
the beginning of the world, have neither been seen nor tasted 
by anybody. Every cocoa-nut tree vies in height with the sun; 
the sickle of the moon does not reach the fruits, and they are 
safe from the hands of thieves. It is a straight, slender tree 
and its branches are so high that they do not recline like the 
sun and the moon. There are other kinds of edible fruits in 
Hindustan, but the cocoa-nut surpasses all of them and is never 
niggardly in its yield. They rest underneath the shade of a 
(natural) basket which has been constructed without the help 
of the tools of a basket-maker or of a potter’s wheel. They are 
filled with a sugared drink and are, as it were, the breasts 
of the orchard, which like a kind foster-mother suckles 

1 Regarding their locks of hair. Col. Dalton remarks. 4 The heads of 
young girls are generally uncovered, displaying a mass of black, rather 
coarse, but sometimes wavy hair, gathered into a large knob at one side 
of the back of the head ornamented with Rowers or with tufts of coloured 
silkTheir delight in dancing and playing the flute is well known. 
Col. Dalton remarks, ‘The sound of their flutes and drums attract the 
maidens, who smooth and adjust their long hair, and, adding to it a 
flower or two, blithely join them k Then begins a hilarious dance in which 
are seen ‘the maidens decked with garlands of flowers and peacock’s 
feathers, holding their hands and closely compressed, so that the breast 
of the girl touches the back of the man next to her, going round in a 
great circle, limbs all moving as if they belonged to one creature, feet 
falling m perfect cadence, the dancers in the ring singing responsive to 
the musicians in the centre’. 
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the people promptly and eagerly. Sucking the human breast 
after two years and a half, which marks the time tor weaning, 
is forbidden and unlawful, but sucking the breast of tlm garden 
at all ages is lawful and permissible. The offspring of Adam 
does not obtain milk from the mother’s breasts without crying, 
but this breast readily offers its milk of its own free will 
The human nurse is stingy with her milk but the motherlike 
cocoa-nut tree offers liberally her milk. The milk of women 
is sticky and thick, that of the cocoa-nut is transparent and 
thin. Sucking the milk provides sustenance for the. children 
(only), but the drinking of the cocoa-nut juice is permissible 
for all women and men. In addition to these trees*., there are 
others which are peculiar and indigenous to the country of 
Hind, as for example, the areca-nut palm, in search of which 
denizens of the world would even give their life. Each nut (of 
this palm) hangs like a pearl in the ear of the straight cypress¬ 
like tree, or each of them is enclosed like the grain of life in 
the sheath of the heart. To exhilarate the spirits of their dear 
ones, lively-tempered persons crack the nuts into bits, and 
powder them like alkali in the mill of their teeth, and until its 
particles are leavened noth the green leaf (betel), the lips of the 
1110011 -faced (beloved) do not become rosy, and the teeth of the 
coquettes do not take on the red tint. The palm trees, which 
have their heads lifted to the sky, on a dark night appear as 
if vailed. Their trunks stand out in the groves of the orchards 
like the columns of the royal court and their leaves are woven 
(as it were) into a green brocade with the warp and woof of the 
carded cotton thread. 

The flowing streams are the cheer of life and spirits; the 
towns are flourishing, there are majestic edifices, goods beyond 
enumeration, property without limits; such is the country of the 
unbelievers 1 . By universal agreement, the imprisonment and 
massacre of the inhabitants of this land is permissible. The 
inhabitants of this country are polytheists; they are always sunk 
in a state of drunken stupor and given to idol-worship. They 
constitute a distinct tribe of Mulhids and Ibahiyats. They 
have made the idols the objects of their worship and have erected 
temples in every town; the most famous of these is the shrine of 
Jagannath, like that of Somnath on the coast of the Arabian 
sea, Lat 5 Ujja and Minat in Arabia; every temple has its special 
store of treasures, and there is a manufactory for every special 
commodity attached to each. 

When the news of the charms of this tract was conveyed 
to the royal ears, it was honoured by Ms attention, and the 
attention of his gracious mind ivas focussed on journeying 


1 All the contemporary chroniclers speak in eloquent terms about the 
prosperity of this country, ‘Aftf (B. I. Series, p. 165), Munahcit-i-MahrQ, 

pp, 101-102. 
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towards that quarter, with a view to extirpating Bai Gajpat, 
massacring the unbelievers, demolishing their temples, hunting 
elephants and getting a glimpse of their enchanting country. 

Verse.— 

When I heard that the country of Jajnagar i- endowed 
with such excellence, 

My heart naturally became inclined to hunt in Jajnagar. 

When this design became patent in the mind of the world- 
adorning king, who is the shadow of God, (May through the grace 
of God, the shadow of his greatness be everlasting !!). he ordered 
that strong armies, and brave regiments (of) stalwart lighters 
fully versed hi warfare, inured to the hardships of marches, 
possessed of reckless daring, and knowledge of different parts 
of the world 

Verse .— 

(Men who are) skilled in warfare; well-versed in the strateg} 7 
of war. 

be assembled. Orders were conveyed to them to follow the 
gracious royal stirrups, well-equipped and accoutred* And 
they were directed to relinquish heavy loads and equipment, 
and carry only a light outfit suited for rapid marches, and they 
were forbidden to take with them women and children, wives 
and concubines whose presence in this campaign would be a 
source of worry; and also they should not try (to carry) large 
stocks of provisions* Having made these arrangements, he, under 
the shadow of divine protection, mounted Ms sturdy charger, 
and started from Jaunpur with royal pomp, 

Verses .— 

It (the royal steed) is so light-footed that it does not 
awaken the sleepers when it scampers over their eyes. 
The face of the sky has turned blue from its hoof beats, 

The sparks from its shoes have scorched the back of the fish. 
By a trick it makes itself hidden under the shadow of the 
mosquito-whig. 

By its skill it runs into the corner of the eye of a- flea. 

It is so fleet that the earth rocks constantly like drops of 
quicksilver under its pounding hoofs. 

The wind flashes with sparks of fire at the violence of its 
hoof-beats 

The earth becomes crescent-shaped by the marks of its shoe. 
At the time of charge it rushes like a shark in the ocean 
During attack, it springs like a leopard upon a mountain. 
By the stamp of its shoes, it perforates the horn of the cow 
like the hive of the wasp in the subterranean region. 
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and ^et out foi* Jajnagar. The auspicious standards reached the 
town of Bihar in the spring, and from this place lie gave orders 
for the successive marches of the royal armies. 'When he reached 
the frontiers of the Sikhar 1 country, he enquired about the game 
animals peculiar to that region. It was reported that a kind of 
animal found in the valley of this hill is called Qdrkhar, blit it 
can only be captured with great trouble and skill. This animal 
resembles buffaloes in appearance, has moon-shaped marks on its 
forehead, is four-footed and has a white tail. From this place- 
lie turned back a few miles and hunted a large number of wild 
deer. On the return journey to Sikhar from this place strange 
and peculiar animals were bagged on the way. After the armies 
crossed the hills, they saw a deer 2 . This was an animal, whose 
flesh in flavour and taste is superior to the meat of every other 
type of game. Its hide possesses a peculiar virtue, a piece of 
it worn by any person, whether man or infant, acts as a charm 
against epileptic fits and possession by genii and ghosts. It is 
red in colour, resembling the swallow; countless numbers of this 
species were bagged, and an order was issued to flay them and 
to preserve their skins, so that the people might be able to use 
them for their beneficial qualities, and also have a chance of 
seeing them, because in all our wanderings in search of game 
such strange animals had never been seen. 

Thereafter, attention was directed to the extirpation of 
the Rai of Sikhar whom thirty-six kings paid homage. Sikhar 
is a hill whose crest vies with the Pleiades. The mighty armies 
besieged this hill, and stormed it in a day. Countless unbelievers 
formed food for the sword, and seventy thousand people with 
their children were taken captive. The Rai of Sikhar, when he 
saw the troops closing in upon the hill, fled from the fortress 
even before the siege had commenced. 

Victorious, light of the eye of the kingdom, bud of the 
garden of sultanate, fruit of the mind of sovereignty, core of 
the heart of royalty, flower of the garden of Fortune, wholesome 
water of the fountain of joy, favourite of the king of the world, 
Shukr Khan 3 was (living) here at this time. Three months 

1 Sikhar was the surname of a ruler of Tailabumpa identified with 
Telkupi in the Manbhum district. In Ramaeharita of Sandhyakar Nandi 
{Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. Ill, No. I, p. 36, occurs a 
verse-Yandya-gune-Simha-Vikrama-Sura-Sikhara-Bhaskara-pratapaistai). 
And in the annotation it is written that ‘Sikharaiti Samaraparisara- 
Visaradarirajaraji-sanda-garva-galiana-dahana-davanalah Tailkumpi ya 
Kaipatara Rudrasikhara ’. In the introduction to the text of Ramacharita, 
published by the Varendra Research Society, it is stated, p. xxvii, that 
Rudra Sikhara was the ruler of Tailakumpa, and the region over which 
he held sway is still known as the Sikharhlmm, evidently after the surname 
Sikhara of the royal family. 

2 The author puzzles the reader by writing jfy which In Persian 
means death but in Hindustani, a deer. 

3 Sukr Khan lias been held bv Raverty and others to be Shukr Khatrni, 
but the present account supplemented by that of 4 Afif (B. I. Series, p. 330) 
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and ten days only had elapsed since the birth of this fortunate 
prince, when this pearl of the crown of sovereignty, this new 
moon of the sky of joy was admitted into the light of the cradle 
of Hi* Majesty’s fostering care out of the dark shell of the infidel 
country. When the mischief-mongering Rai took recourse to 
flight, this amulet of safety slipped off from his hand. Prosperity 
and safety, order and security, vanished from the Rai and his 
country, as a result of this loss and separation (from Shukr 
Khan). 

Verses .— 

The mind was full of happiness and free from anxiety 

All that belonged to the Rai, passed away from him; 

You had been the solace of my mind and the peace of mv 
soul 

You went away and all that attended on you also departed. 

By God's grace, affection for this fortunate prince obtained 
so firm a hold in the mind of the Muslim king that he was granted 
a higher status than most descendants of the Sultan. He grew 
up daily under the fostering care of His Majesty. Fortune and 
prosperity are always the handmaidens of good name, learning 
and intellect are the attendants of good fortune. When lie 
was only seven years old he brought down easily, with his 
immature hand, deer, long and short-footed (deers), ehital 
(guzan), nilgau (blue cow) and gorkhar (wild asses). He felled 
ferocious tigers on the spot by a single shot. Excellent qualities 
and laudable traits which Almighty God had bestowed from the 
treasury of His kindness on this prince were beyond enumeration. 
After the conquest of the country of Sikhar he set off for Jajnagar 
along the various stages through a dark waste and desolate 
region (by a route) which was darker than the moonless night 
and narrower than the hair of the head; in penetrating through 
it even ants had to be crowded and snakes were jostled together. 

Verses .— 

Even keen-witted persons are baffled in attempting to 
describe it; 

By its colour the accursed Devil goes astray; 

The air of this deadly region is like the hot simum. 

Its winds are exterminating like the Simum. 

Its pathways are as narrow as the bridge of Mahsliar (the 
bridge leading to paradise after the Resurrection). 

Its defiles are as gloomy as the heart of the Antichrist 

The nights in this region are darker than the core of a stone 

The gorges (here) are more precipitous than the tip of the 
(erect) hair. 


leaves no doubt that Shukr Khan was the son of the Rai of Sikhar who 
fell into the hands of Sultan Flriiz in course of this expedition. 
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Each, stage constituted a day’s march of twenty miles; it 
could only be covered by soldiers marching rapidly day and 
night. It was a bitter winter. In course of march through these 
defiles a strange phenomenon was witnessed. In an area, six 
farsangs long and one mile broad, tall trees were seen strangely 
overturned, with their trunks uprooted and the tops broken 
off; some that escaped this fate, kept trees of equal height 
suspended by their branches entangled with one another. When 
this devastating landscape which stood out in striking contrast 
to the neighbourhood presented itself, the soldiers, irrespective 
of their ranks, gaped with wonder as to how the destruction of 
so many trees could have taken place in this way. The Brahmins 
of this country related that two months before the arrival of 
the Muslim army, the demon of the wind had blown across this 
tract and tearing up these trees* from their roots, had lain them 
prostrate on the ground. Some trees, however, escaped through 
resting on others, their dangling branches getting intertwined 
with one another. 

The Brahmins, the sooth-savers and astrologers had pre¬ 
dicted that on the approach of the powerful Muslim army in 
the vicinity of this kingdom, a terrible calamity would befall 
the kingdom and that the people would be engulfed in misfortune 
at the hands of the attacking army. This state of thing came 
to pass in accordance with the prophecies which were made by 
them. 

From this place, under the sacred divine protection, the 
auspicious cavalcade with royal pomp reached Tinnanagar. It 
was one of the virgin towns of Jajnagar, which had hitherto been 
immune from the assaults of warriors but v T as now ravished by 
the invasion of stalwart fighters. The brain of the garrison, 
which was deranged by the cottonwool of vanity, on the flourish 
of the sword cast off the cottonwool of pride from the surface 
of the sore, and then* skulls filled with the marrow’ of vanity 
were broken to bits. 

The army of Ir-lam set out from this place with a rich 
booty, and passing through the fixed stages emerged on Kina- 
nagar K Tins is a town which with the cultivated area extended 
over six farsangs. All its inhabitants were Brahmins, living 
in ease and plenty and free from fear of attack. Their houses 
and villas were in the midst of orchards and gardens, fruits and 
flowers. When the victorious armies (May God help them t) 
penetrated this region, they importuned the Sultan with the 
request e we have captured agreeably to our expectation, a town so 
large, a place so flourishing, with people so amiable and possessed 

1 -Kinanagar appears to be Kiehliinganagar, the ancient capital of 
Mayurbhanj State. If Satrublianja ruled about 1325 A.D. (the Kumur- 
khela inscription. Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society , vol 
II, pp. 429-35), Ms successor Ranabhanja was probably the ruler of 
K. inching at the time of Sultan Flruz's invasion. 
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of such pleasing manners. All of them are endowed with such 
comeliness that our people are enamoured of them. Their 
gait and movements have captivated our hearts. For fear of the 
royal stewards and sentinels we cannot extend our hands against 
them. If the royal command for plunder is issued, a large booty 
would fall into the hands of the forces of Islam. The town is 
flourishing and the honey is without the bees'. 

The order was issued 4 Our object is the chase of elephants, 
the demolition of idols and the extirpation of the Eai. These 
places are only the outposts and dependencies of Jajnagar; the 
soldiers have marched so far separated from their families, 
covering so much distance and bearing such hardship; that is 
our fixed destination. If before the attainment of the principal 
object we agree to your prayer, and your hands are set to plunder, 
the (looted") baggage and goods will become an encumbrance 
for you, and if you are so engaged, our plans for the more im¬ 
portant objective are not likely to succeed. 

Verses .— 

JDo not be engaged in a headlong pursuit of the fugitive, 
Lest you be separated from your friends. 

I)o not push forward the troops in pursuit of plunder, 

Lest no army be left in the rear of the king. 

Better it is for the soldiers to guard the king, 

Than to be in the thick of a fight. 

Give precedence to that work over this (plunder of Kina- 
nagar), and relinquish this work (of plunder) in preference to 
that (subjugation of the Rai of Jajnagar). This town lies along 
the route of the arm} 7 . When the chief place is taken, the 
subsidiary areas will automatically follow suit! If God is 
willing! When, safely and laden with booty, we are on our 
return journey having gained the longed-for victory and the 
desired success, all of you along with your camp-followers will 
be able to capture a great booty and stuff. Due to this admoni¬ 
tion against pillage, they deemed it their imperative duty to 
obey the behests of the Sultan, and leaving them to their fate 
started to march forward from this place. A battalion of the 
troops belonging to the Rai (of Jajnagar) had advanced to 
obtain news of the approach of the Muslim army, and was 
lying in wait on the highway disguised as spies. Believing that 
they would not come, they had encamped to enquire about 
'their whereabouts from the passers-by and send the news to the 
Rai. The imperial army took them by surprise; they spied the 
victorious standards and the birds of life flying out of the cages 
of their bodies, they were taken prisoners. The Rai trusting to 
their news had remained in the place, expecting that they would 
apprise Mm of the approach of Muslim army. (But) as none of 
them escaped from the jaws of death, and those who were 
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Guarding the highways v ere taken prisoners and massacred, 
the news did not reach the Rai till the dust raised by the (ad¬ 
vancing) array and the calamity of the victorious troops reached 
Kulkulghat which wa& another name for Kalkal 1 and some 
thousand farsangs distant from Bastak. The dust raised by 
the cavalry enveloped the fortress of Saranghara 1 2 , and dust 
covered the head of the undiscerning Rai. 

Verse .— 

By the hoofs of the quadrupeds in that spacious plain 

The (seven-layered) earth was reduced to six, and the 
(seven-storied) heaven increased to eight. 

Finding no other alternative except flight and 310 other 
course to adopt except retreat, he committed the city into 
the hands of the headman, and slipped alone. When Rai 
Pirbhandeo 3 4 beheld the umbrella of His Majesty, who was 
the shadow of God, he fled towards Chattargarh h leaving 
Ms troops engaged in the capture of elephants. He sought 
refuge in the forest in the midst of the elephants so that he 
might rescue himself by this device from the talons of the 
royal infantry. When the armies of the Alexander-like monarch 
having achieved tranquillity 

Verse .— 

When he strings his bow, yells break forth from the sky. 

When he falls upon an ambush, sparks shoot up to the sun. 

safely crossed tills desolate region, he sent detachments of 
troops in pursuit of the Rai, and pushed forward his victorious 
troops in all directions to smite like thunder-dap and lightning, 
the infidels on the eastern sea-coast and make the polytheists 
the food for the Islamic sword, take their children into captivity 
and carry away their goods as spoils. He despatched the 


1 Kalkala is 15 miles north of Cuttack, lying on the direct road from 
lower Keonjhur to Cuttack, ( Cuttack Dhst. Gazetteer.) 

2 Saranghar.—After passing through Kalkal, the imperial army 
marched to Saranghar which was evidently situated near Cuttack. 
Saranghar was one of the five Kataks (fortress) of Orissa situated 5 miles 
south-west of modem Cuttack. Munshdt-i-Mahru says that Ahmad Khan 
let loose his elephants in the jungles of Saranghar before he repaired to 
the presence to Sultan Firuz (op. cit., Raghubir Sinh’s MS., p. 92). 
Raverty’s identification of Saranghar with a place of the same name in 
C.P. is, therefore, untenable. 

3 Pirbhandeo is Bhanudeva III, who ruled in Orissa from 1353-70 

A. B. 

4 According to ‘Afif, op. cit., TdriMl-i-Firuz ShaM, Bhanudeva sailed 
away by sea to a place of safety. According to Tdrikh-i-Mubdmk Shaht , 

B. I. Series, p. 128, Tdbaqdt-i-Akbarl, B. I. Series, p. 232, Bhanudeva 
fled towards Telingana. But here Bhanudeva is said to have fled to 
Chattargarh which may be either Chatterpur in Ganjam district, or 
Chatterduar, a narrow pass at a distance of 24 miles from Rajamahendri. 
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warriors in different directions to search out the hunting ground 
of elephants, and also sent scouts into the forests. They brought 
the news that they had seen a herd of elephants in a particular 
spot in a certain forest, (but) that their capture would not be 
possible without the imperial elephants. Guided by them the 
body of warriors attending the auspicious stirrups set out in that 
direction. It was confirmed by the reports of the captives, 
who were taken on the way, that undoubtedly a large herd of 
elephants roamed in that area. He ordered a kheda to be erected 
over an area of six farsangs; accordingly they erected a stockade 
and built a rampart with logs of hewn trees for the capture of 
the wild elephants 1 . All round it was so closely beset by the 
soldiers that it was impossible even for ants to slip out from the 
inside or for serpents to creep in from the outside. Arrange¬ 
ments were completed within a week. A tumult arose among 
the people (of Bhanudeva) who were besieged within this en¬ 
closure, pangs of thirst and hunger began to tell on their con¬ 
stitution. Swarms of people irrespective of their rank, worried 
by the situation, with bowls of despair in their hands and ropes 
of privation and the halters of agony and captivity round their 
necks, simultaneously raised a chorus of lamentation, saying 
4 we are dissolving in the crucible of despondency. Our only 
hope of life lies in the fact, that we be put in chains by the 
exalted soldiers’. 

Verse .— 

Every slave, who is set free, achieves happiness 

Our happiness, however, consists in becoming your slave. 

"Our captivity at the hands of the victorious army would 
result in our continued existence. It would be kindness towards 
us if you would enchain us in the train of your prisoners . 3 

Verses .— 

"Wherever there is a prisoner in a cage, he trembles inside 
the iron bars. 

I shall not escape from your cage, so long as I live. 

I am obedient to your orders even if you would burn my 
heart, 

I am loyal to your behests even if you ignore me . 3 

Orders were issued to the effect £ we shall set you at liberty 
provided you show us elephants inside the kheda 3 . They agreed, 
and on this condition were released. They brought intelligence 
that there were elephants in a certain direction within the en¬ 
closure which had not tasted water and forage since the beginning 


1 fc Afif, op. ext., Taribk-i-Ftruz Skahi , pp. 164-5, describes tills ele¬ 
phant hunt. According to him, the kheda was ten yards broad and seven 
yards high. 
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of the siege. They occasionally roamed about this place. They 
were now reduced to such extremities that if even a sheaf of 
orass is held out to them with the hand, they would meekly 
follow. Being escorted by this body of men, lie (Sultan) rode 
out- for the elephant hunt. A beat was ordered inside the en¬ 
closure, and mountain-like elephants were captured such 
dexterous tricks and artifices as could not be conceived by fancy 
or imagination. In course of this hunt, news was brought 
that the Rai had sent a present of elephants and a petition 
praying ; 'Resourceless, I have fallen into this strait. I am a 
humble servant and the son of a servant of the (imperial) court; 
for generations I have been a faithful servant and a staunch 
partisan of your cause. My duty is unremitting devotion and 
fidelity; it is the glory and fortune of this country that your 
standard is shining over the heads of these slaves'. 

Verses.— 

4 That morning is happy on which you glide away before him 

That day is auspicious on which you gaze at him. 

That slave is free who attends on thy stirrups 

That country is prosperous across which you travel . 5 

Further it was set forth: 6 The victorious troops are laying 
waste the country and towns; in fear of life I have retreated to 
this wilderness; all that I possess, I shall lay before you as an 
offering \ 

Verse .— 

If you are pleased to order. I shall along with the arrow 
make an offering of my heart which has been lacerated by your 
arrow. 

* It is patent that from fear of the army I had left elephants 
in the jungle to capture wild elephants and bring them to my 
stable. The wild elephants, which I brought with me, have 
been forwarded to the imperial court along with presents, with 
only a single exception. If the (gracious) court takes com¬ 
passion towards this humble slave and spares (my) life, I shall 
keep this solitary elephant so that b} r the graciousness of your 
Majesty, the name of Gajpat handed down to me by my fore¬ 
fathers is not obliterated. And as long as I shall live, I shall 
>tnd every year lusty elephants to the imperial court 5 . Before 
the arrival of the presents from the king (of Jajnagar), one of 
his ministers named Baki presented himself before His Majesty 
and petitioned ‘For countless years from the time of my ances¬ 
tors, we have devoted ourselves to the service of the Rai, but 
he is now oppressing me. When life was endangered and the 
dagger pierced the bones, I deserted him, ’panic-stricken and 
frightened as how long shall I be oppressed by the Rai; to whom 
shall I represent my situation and complain against the in¬ 
justice of the Rai. It was my good fortune that the imperial 
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standards were unfurled at this opportune moment, i have 
appeared before the court so that I may be spared through the 
kindness of your sublime court \ 

Verses .— 

Thy appearance in the kingdom effects a conjunction of 
the two stars (Jupiter and Venus). 

Thy justice prevails in the world of equity. 

The arms of thy justice, if they so desire, know how to 
protect the nest of the turtle-dove from the talons of the 
falcon and the bills of the eagle. 

fi At such a moment, your auspicious standards have cast 
their shadows on this territory . 5 

Verses .— 

Fortune has consigned the reins of the kingdom into your 
hands 

Fortune has mounted the Buraq 1 of your desires 

Your scimitar for whose sake the garden of the kingdom 
was laid out 

Has converted the face of the earth into a tulip-garden by 
the blood of the enemy. 

The strength of your arms has proved to the hilt the asser¬ 
tion 

Of that person, who extolled Rustam and Isfandiyar, to be 
a lie. 

Your might smote down many lusty elephants 

Your majesty hunted down many ferocious tigers. 

s If your Majesty be not pleased to order my liberation, the 
hope of my earthly existence will be extinguished. If I am not 
favoured even at this time, what hour shah I look forward to. 
When the Rai of Jajnagar and the Zamindars of this country 
come to know of my favourable reception at the hands of your 
Majesty, denunciations against me would be of no avail . 5 

Verses.— 

When they regard me as your slave, they will enthrone me 
in their eve-ball 

Thy kindness which is open to all, has been lavished on me 

Otherwise who am I that people should take cognisance of 
me. 


1 Buraq was a celebrated animal smaller than a mule and bigger than 
an ass on which Muha mm ad is said to have ridden from Jerusalem to 
heaven, Persian-English Dictionary by Steingass, p. 108. Encyclopedia 
of Islam, voL I, p. 793, says that it was the name applied to the fabulous 
animal riding on which the Prophet Muhammad performed the journey 
to the heaven on the night of Ascension. 

6 
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(The Sultan) distinguished Mm with royal favours and 
bounty, clothed him with robe of honour and made him the gift of 
a drum and a standard. While this elephant hunt was in progress, 
Khaxx-i« s Azam, Khaqan-i-MMazzam Ahmad Man 1 —who had been 
expelled from Bengal by Sultan Shanisuddln and had allied with 
the Rai of Jajnagar—Alas ! what amount of atrocities must have 
been committed by Mm that these drove the believers (Muslim) 
to fly from him and seek refuge with the infidels,— 

Verse .— 

During Ms reign oppression was so violent, 

That death came for succour and began annihilation. 

(tills oppressed person) left the infidels on the approach of 
the auspicious standards of the Muslim army and joined the 
world-protecting court with his troops and followers. His 
Majesty’s kindness is the sustenance of the journey. He obtained 
according to Ms expectations many distinctions of rank, horses 
beyond count and goods beyond enumeration, and enlisted 
Mmself in the service of the auspicious stirrups. Thereupon the 
gracious mind (of the Sultan), May Ms happiness be everlasting! 
decided on leaving the stores _and the army at the village of 
Gartas 2 * in charge of Ibrahim Akhuh, who was the Malik, Malik- 
„ -us-Sharf-ul-Hijab, commander of the age, a strong-bodied 
warrior (Rustam) of the age, Ulugh-i- 4 Azam, Raib-i-Barbak, 
and Basliir-i-Sultam, who was the Malik, Malik-us-Sharq, com¬ 
mander of the age, brazen-bodied warrior (Rustam) of the age, 
chief of the army, chief of the department of 4 Arid-i-Mumallk. 

The victorious standards now set out for the destruction 
of the temple of Jagannath. TMs was the shrine of the poly¬ 
theists of this land and the sanctuary of worsMp of the unbelievers 
of the Far East (China and Mahachin). It was the most famous 
of their temples. Its buildings were gorgeous; bright images, 
and shining figures were carved on their walls. The appearance, 
dress and visage of the dwellers of this place were different; 
darkness was stamped on their faces, and thin bodies and eyes 
were devoid of all lustre. Their bodies were haggard and ema¬ 
ciated; life and spirits were so languid that they were gasping, 
as it were, even for their last breaths. Thirty thousand silver 
dinars are spent on the kitchen (of the temple). Bevies of the 


1 Ahmad Khan.—According to the Tarikh-i-1Mabdrah Shah%, Ahmad 
Khan had taken refuge in the hills of Rantambor. Rantambor has been 
identified with Eatanpur in the Central Provinces, 244 miles south of 
Allahabad, but the description of the Sultan’s march contained in Munshdt- 
- i-Mahru supplemented by that of the present MS. establish beyond doubt 
that this Ratanpur was in Orissa. In MumMt4-Mahru it is stated 
that Ahmad Khan and Bald Pata were entrusted with the command of 
the army of Jajnagar but they quailed before the onward march of the 
imperial army (op.yit.. Raghiibir Sinli’s MS., p. 92). 

2 Cartas.—This word may be Karnas or Gamas. 

6b 
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daughters of the Rais and Brahmins, misguided and seduced, 
throng here from distant parts and places; troops of the followers 
of the female devil sannyasis who are called Devadasis l , and 
garrulous persons who are called Bhurja squat on the ground 
and lead the people astray. Some shed their own blood, like 
animals intended for sacrifice, in front of the deity, some attire 
the limbs of their body with, the robe of amputations (slice them 
off), some fling themselves from the top of an eminence into a 
remote distance, some drown themselves into the deep sea by a 
leap from a lofty height, some again setting straw, hay, ricks 
of faggots ablaze consume themselves in the tongues 2 of the 
flaming fire. All the unbelievers who live in the country worship 
this deity. Allah who is the only true God and has no other 
emanation, endowed the king of Islam with the strength to 
destroy this ancient shrine on the eastern sea-coast and to plunge 
it into the sea, and after its destruction, he ordered the nose 
of the image of Jagannath 3 to be perforated and disgraced it 
by casting it down on the ground. They dug out other idols which 
were worshipped by the polytheists in the kingdom of Jajnagar, 
and overthrew them as they did the image of Jagannath, for 
being laid in front of the mosques along the path of the Sunnis 
and way of the inusallis (the multitude who offer their prayers), 
and stretched them in front of the portals of every mosque, 
so that the body and sides of the images might be trampled at 
the time of ascent and descent, entrance and exit by the shoes 
on the feet of the Muslims. By the grace of Almighty God, 
after the attainment of the object, the return journey was 
safely concluded from the eastern sea-coast. Some of the com¬ 
manders of the army, who had been deputed for pillage and 
plunder, sent news that there was an island near the sea-coast, 
having a broad and long pool of water 4 in which nearly one 
hundred thousand men of Jajnagar had taken refuge with their 
women, children, kinsmen and relations. Each figure was 
(radiant) like the moon and the sun, but notwithstanding this 
appearance, they were crouching in water like the fish. It was 
stated that Shamsuddin, the ruler of Lakhnauti had besieged 
them on this sea-coast, but with all his forces, he could not gain the 


1 Devadasi.-—The word in the text is mas a was i. 

s The word in the text is oJb but o(k) gives it a better meaning. 

3 Jagannath.—Muslim iconoclastic fury was particularly directed 
against this temple of Jagannath. According to Makhzan- 1 -Afykandh 
(Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s MS., p. 121 ) Sulaiman KararanI destroyed the 
temple, and reduced the statute of Krishna which was studded with 
jewels and diamonds to fragments. According to Rhjdd-us-Saldtln 
(B. I. Series, Persian text, p. 302 ) the Raja of Puri removed the image 
of Jagannath to the top of a hill on the other side of Lake Chilka during 
the commotion in Muhammad Taqi Man’s time (1733-1734 A.B.). 

4 pool of water,—This is undoubtedly the Chilka Lake where the aris- 
troeracy of Orissa is said to have often sought refuge during the time of 
Muslim invasions. 
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upper hand over them and had returned empty-handed. On 
receipt of this news the auspicious stirrups were turned in that 
direction, and troops were so distributed on all sides that they 
might converge at a point and convert the island into a basin of 
Mood by the massacre of the unbelievers with the sharp sword. 
When the auspicious, victory-proclaiming standards, which were 
the fountain-head of auspicious stars, appeared on the shores of 
this lake, with a mighty army, 

Verses .— 

The earth through the weapons became (bespangled) like 
the face of the sky, 

The face of the heavens was overspread by dust like the 
surface of the earth 

The mountain was converted into a cavern by the hoofs of 
the cavalry 

The cavern was converted into a mountain by the heaps 
of the slain. 

Eternal Almighty God struck terror into the hearts of 
these vanquished people. When at daybreak their gaze fell on 
the shining points of the victorious spears and the drawn scimi¬ 
tars of the vanguard and the wings, they rent the air with a 
loud outcry, and exhibited their helplessness by casting their 
swords, shields, arrows, bows, and suits of armour into the 
water, 

Hemistich .— 

You are to strike with the sword, and we to wield the shield. 

and bent their refractory heads on the ground. Ere long 
the soldiers surged round from all sides and by strokes of 
swords flashing like lightning on the heads of the fugitives and 
the infidels on the eastern sea-coast, they plunged them in the 
ocean of their own blood; and their persons, which had defied 
the command of the Sultan, were turned into food for the fish 
and the crocodiles. 

Verse .'— 

The seven oceans were connected together by the effusion 
of blood 

And the earth projected out of them from another angle. 

Captive women of all descriptions, young, middle-aged, and 
old, maidens and married, women bearing only male children, 
those bearing only female ones, women with a few and many 
children, widows, bashful women, chaste ladies, women endowed 
with natural beauty were pressed, as slaves, slave maidens, maid 
servants, female singers, nurses and midwives, into service in the 
house of every soldier. The rest of their women were taken 
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captive along with the elephants; women with babies and preg- 
nant ladies were haltered, manacled, fettered and enchained 
and no vestige of the infidels was left except their Wood. 

Verse .— 

Whoever saw asked: What is it blood or water ? 

The reply was: It is an island reeking with human blood. 

From this place, triumphant and victorious, elated and 
jubilant, (His Majesty) returned to the place where the heavy 
baggage had been left, and all the armies horn various sides 
joined His Majesty, laden with rich spoils. From this place 
they set out for Padamtala which was the haunt of wild 
elephants, and skirting along the bank of the Mahanadi where 
elephants countless like stars prowled about, (they) came across 
elephants beyond enumeration and bagged a large number of 
them in the valley of a hill. Elephants as ponderous as hills 
were felled by the shots of arrows, and by God's grace all yearn¬ 
ings for the realization of which His Majesty's stirrups had turned 
in that direction were fulfilled according to his expectations. 

Verses .— 

Your achievements have become known all over the world! 

The heavens are laid low as a result of your expeditions ! 

The world is singing praises for you; 

The heavens have girded up their loins to serve you. 

Glory is the associate of your illustrious armies, 

Victory accompanies your fortunate troops. 


1 TdriMk-i-Mubdrah Shdkl (B. I. Series, p. 129) also says that the 
Sultan hunted in Badmavati and Baramtalaoli which by a slight variation 
of diacritical marks would become Badmavati and Padamtala of our MS. 
Badmavati is situated within the Khandpara State, about 50 miles west 
of Cuttack and was an important centre for trade in that part of Orissa. 
The opposite bank of the river Mahanadi which lies within the juris¬ 
diction of Baramba State, has been used for elephant kheda for ages 
('Orissa Feudatory States Gaz., p. 345). 
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( 78 ) 
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j)J Oj^ tJT \j\ OIjjUsL* ^hB j) f\ 

oLj jLmj jl J jlj* XjS" euA-P 3^3 J^Jrf 
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3- Text; jTV. 


2 Text; <&t jVk 
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" " " > 
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** 
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^J J 1 j 4 )\s*£ j^> 4 oU* j 

$ 4 jLp_j|> 

1L .3 ^»Ji*J _Jf *A) JU ^ ji c^iy j&- jj>* 

s**& j ^)Lt>! j^Lw j&- j lS'j** JaI j ^ i$\j 

: jSi pI 3jl OjbaJl tjl djUa j 


fi^r jl: 


^ *JL* 


*« j^f 


£/Jj 


^j?A^r _j 6 b* ^1 jk*yS* 

** * 1 » 

jlSf f* 4!>W -fit J^j 4bl Jfe ^Sj! uV^" i/b 

^ 4^1 j ©b j\ ^_j a t J .** 1 ^a« 4 „ 3 o^ 
& Jhjjfr'j CdI^ ? >' j & JuJtS* j&iM ^Lfu j, & <sA >3 

• & 0 ^ uV^ - 


1 Text: <5^W 6\i5Sr. 


2 Text: v^T. 
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jW\ <b 3 j j j 3 4^ jl j 4 ^- 

J W. ^v 4^ 4 ^ jl j lJ^lL 


2 Test: J^li* 


2 Test: xf. 


3 Text; xf» 
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jji j isj ojj~“ 
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#l» 
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c5^* ^ ojJ j j^*- Ow 0 ^ j 

cu-^l O^^O 5 ^" 3^ A t A*«jp (JJ^A A*^ j! 

ij A*Aj o) 3 ) ^ J®* J iS^ j; ^ 
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2 Text: . 

4 Text: J'y* • 


1 Text: • j Oy_ l«* c*Uj» 
3 Text: juT j3> ^ £j». 
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1 Text: . 
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m _- 
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1 Text: 3.1. 


2 Text: o-J. 
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^ Text • *x>^j >« 
3 Text: girl. 


2 Text: aJ* 'j* 4«M jT, 

4 Text: OjU J C-3aff- y> , 
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Article No. 4. 


Btiarma Worship. 

By K. P. Chattopadhyay. 

The worship of Dharma is an old cult in Bengal, and has 
produced a number of works in verse describing the origin and 
merits of Dharma Puja. Some of these narratives, known as 
Dharmamahgala have been published. Others still remain as 
manuscripts . 1 A somewhat different class of work is the 
& tiny a Purana, which resembles the Mangala works. At the 
same time it is more archaic in character and refers more to the 
details of worship . 2 Another work, the Dharma Pujabidhan, is 
an account of the mode of worship , s The literature of the Dharma 
cult has been examined by various scholars and there are a 
number of valuable articles 4 on this subject. The editors of 


1 1 have consulted the following published works of this category:— 

(a) Sri Dharmamahgala by Manik Ganguli, ^edited by Mahamaho- 

padhyay Haraprasad Sastrl and Sri Dfnescandra Sen. 
Calcutta, 1312 B.S. {=1906 A.D.). Sahitya Parisat publica¬ 
tion. 

(b) Sri Dharmamahgala by Mahakabi Ghanaram Chakrabarii, 

Kabiratna. Calcutta, 1318 B.S. ( = 1912 A.D.). 

(c) Sri Dharma Purana by Mayurbhatta, edited by Sri Basanta 

Kumar Chattopadhyay. Calcutta, 1337 B.S. { = 1931 A.D.). 
S.P. publication. This account is based not on any old 
manuscript but a modem revised version. 

(d) Anadimahgala ba Sri Dharma Purana by Kabi Ramdas Adak, 

edited by Sri Basanta Kumar Chattopadhyav. Calcutta, 
1345 B.S. (= 1939 A.D.). S.P. publication. 

I have not consulted any manuscripts but used summaries noted 
about those writings by various authors, quoting such references, cf. 
Sahadeb Chakrabartir Dharmamahgal by Sr! Ambikacaran Gupta, 
Sahitya Parisat Patrikd, Calcutta, 1304 B.S. ( = 1898 A.D.). 

The account of Ruparam was heard by me in Midnapur at a celebration 
of Dharma Puja. 

3 Sunya Purana by Ramai Pandit (?), edited by Sri Xagendranath 
Basu. Calcutta, B.S. 1314 ( = 1908 A.D.). S.P. publication. 

3 Dharnia Pujabidhan by Ramai Pandit (?), edited by Sri 
Xanigopal Bandopadhyay. Calcutta, B.S. 1323 (=1917 A.D.). S.P. 
publication. 

4 Most of the important articles have been published in the Sahitya 
Parisat Patrikd (the journal of the academy of Bengalee literature), and a 
few also in the Prabash Only the important articles have been mentioned. 
I have avoided unnecessary multiplication of references which would have 
occurred if I had included all the notes contributed on this subject. The 
important articles will be found in S.P.P ., Vols. 4,12,13,15,3 6. 36, and 38. 
Valuable discussions are to be found in the introductions to Sri Dharma 
Purana by Mayurbhatta, Anadimahgala ba Sri Dharma Purana by 
Kabi Ramdas Adak, S^unva Purana by Ramai Pandit (?), and Dharma 
Pujabidhan by Ramai Pandit {?), noted above. 
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tiie Sunya Parana consider that work to be the oldest account 
in verse of the worship of Dharma and the associated traditions. 
The manuscripts consulted by the editors were not older than 
three hundred years, but the editors place the date of composi¬ 
tion in the eleventh century A.D. An able critic, Sri Joges Ray, 
has shown that there is a good case for placing it about two 
centuries later. The dates of the Mangalas have also been 
disputed. But some of them were undoubtedly composed in 
the sixteenth century while the last of these works was written 
in the eighteenth century. 

Whatever be its exact date, the Sunya Parana and some 
of the Mangalas have preserved for us an account of Dharma 
worship, and details of the Dharma cult, which must of necessity 
have been based on lost prototypes dating from the 13th or 14th 
century and describing a well-established practice and tradition 
of that period. 1 

In the Sunya Parana the poet starts with a description 
of creation. There was nothing but empty space, and in it 
was the Prabha (Lord) alone. The Lord thought, 4 Whom shall 
I create %’ First came from him air or breath or wind. Then 
the Lord created his own body. From the yawn of Lord Dharma 
(now mentioned by this name) was born the owl who was fed 
with his spittle. A part of it fell and became the primeval 
waters on which the Lord and the owl floated. From a feather 
of the owl was born the goose. Next came the tortoise from 
a touch of the Lord's hand on the waters. Attempts had been 
made by the Lord to rest successively on a bubble, the owl, the 
goose and the tortoise. But the bubble broke and the animals 
each in its turn became tired of His weight, after a time. So 
now, on the advice of the owl, the Lord threw on the waters 
his golden sacred thread, tearing it up. It became at once 
the great thousand-hooded snake Basuki. His ornaments 


1 The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, by Sunlfci 
Emmar Chatterji. Calcutta University Press, 1926. 

Ramai Panditer Dharmarnangal, by Sri Haraprasad Sastri. S.P.P^ 
vol, 4, B.S. 1304. 

Farisista, by Sri Benodebiharl Kabyatlrtha. S.P.P., Vol. 4 

(18%). 

S P p a ^V'olh^' 3a * ira ^ ar ** r ^b&rmamahgal, by Ambikiicaran Gupta. 
Vol ff ?ik Ganguii 0 Dharmarnangal, by Sri Brojosundar Sanyal. 8.P.P., 

Dharmarnangal, by Sri Dinescandra Sen. S.P.P., Vol. 13. 

„ _ Dharmarnangal praneta Manik Ganguii, bv Sri Jogescandra Ray, 

\ Ol. I*>* * 

Sunya Parana, by Jogescandra Ray. S.P.P ., Vol. 16. 
s p I™!® sambandlie Mantabya, by Sri Nagendranath Ba.su. 

Chatt^ad^^^r°^.pT^ C Vot? ) 36.^ a '^ irb ^ a ^ a ’ b> ' ^ BaSatlta Kllmar 

Siinya Parana, by Sri Jogescandra. Ray. S.P.P.. Vol. 38. 
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similarly became frogs and supplied food to the snake. Now 
the Lord rubbed Ms hand on his own throat and put the little dirt 
that had gathered there, on the snake's head. TMs became 
Basumatf or the Earth. Now waters were moved to three 
sides of-the Earth, and the Lord and the owl went to see the 
earth. The exertion caused them to perspire. The Lord wiped 
off the sweat of half his body (one side only) and from it was 
bom Adya Sakti. She was left behind and the Lord created 
the river Balluka, on the banks of which is placed the traditional 
site of origin of Dharma worship. There the Lord remained 
in contemplation. By this time Adya Sakti had become a young 
woman and she felt desire. Kamadeba or the god of love was 
born at once and he went with her message to the Lord and the 
owl. The Lord put Kamadeba in a pot of earth and it became 
full of poison. Then they came and saw Adya but did not 
know where to find her mate. The. pot of poison (Kamadeba) 
was left in her care and they went back to Ealluka ostensibly 
to find her a groom. Adya became despondent and swallowed 
the poison. She conceived in consequence and three blind 
sons came out of her body* Brahma through the fontaneiie, 
Visnu through her navel, and &iva through the vagina. The Lord 
now came floating as a putrid coipse to the three brothers as 
they sat in contemplation. Brahma and Visnu failed to recognize 
the Lord and pushed the corpse away. But Siva wondered 
how there could be death before there was birth of any other 
besides themselves. He saw through the deception and pleased 
Dharma by his homage. The three gods now got their eyes 
through the Lord's favour, and were allotted their duties, usual 
to them in other traditional accounts. Brahma would create, 
Visnu would protect and nourish. Siva would destroy. Adya 
Sakti would live in all creatures as the female organ and Jfahes 
(Siva) would many her in another birth. Dharma himself 
remained in space on the owl. 

Next follows a description of worship of Dharma, beginning 
with drawing of water for the >aered pot. Dharma is now to 
be bathed and the devotees make sandal paste for tiled or ini¬ 
tiation. Flowers are gathered, Ganesa is offered worsMp first 
and then Dharma. The ceremony is stated to be performed 
by king Harieandra (Hariscandra) and his queen Madam! for 
the birth of a son. A new mmidap (shed) is stated to have been 
set up and four doors (on four sides) are opened for the queen 
successively. The conventional ‘house 5 of Dharma is now 
shown to the royal worshippers. There is a repetition of the 
description and a reference to the merits of Dharma worsMp. 
The devotee is to observe habisya (a special restricted diet) 
on a Friday and offer puja on Saturday. There is a reference 
to the great respect in which Dharma is held in Ceylon. The 
temple (house) of Dharma is described in detail. Stones are 
dressed, wooden pillars are put up and toddy palm poles and 
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areca poles are split, apparently for the roof. Peacock feathers 
are to cover the roof of Dharma’s house. An dlam , or bamboo 
cut ceremonially, is stated to be placed by each door, and.the 
paduM (sandals) of Dharma are worshipped. The offerings 
to Dharma are now described—plantain and other fruits, 
milk, clarified butter, honey, curds and dtap rice. The whole 
of;the food offerings is known as manui. It is followed by betel 
leaves for cleansing the mouth 5 as it is termed. The sage 
Markandeya is stated to have offended Dharma and become a 
leper; lie was cured when his wife thus offered w r orship to 
Dharma. Incense is now burnt probably for the swinging 
of devotees over its flame; but this is not stated. A horse 
is also said to be saddled for Dharma. 

There is a description of worship and cutting of the Odm- 
bMri or gdmdr (Gmelina arbor ea, Linn.) tree. The wood is 
sent to the blacksmith to be dressed and made properly, i.e. 
fitted with nails. A fresh description of the rites starts here, 
of the bathing of Dharma, his worship and other details. A 
horse is again mentioned as drawing the ear of Dharma. In 
this portion of the book is described the placing of sacred sand 
from Balluka. and of coral, pearls, silver and gold, and 
dtap (sun-dried) rice on the back of the tortoise-shaped deity 
Dharma. A ceremony called muktisndn is also mentioned. 
After this, however, comes a story of Siva working the plough— 
a golden plough with a share of silver. Paddy is stated to have 
originated from sexual desire of Siva, from his semen. A fresli 
start is again made to describe the rites, and the tying of an 
armlet as part of the initiation of the devotee is mentioned. 
Another brief reiteration of the mode of worship occurs. The 
armlet is now stated to be of copper. There is mention of 
animal sacrifice before the Devi, and also further on, the origin 
of the goat from incest. 

In the Dharma Pujabidhan, first of all elaborate rituals 
are mentioned, w T ith incantations in Sanskrit for setting up 
the Dharma deity and other deities and worshipping them. 
There are at the same time verses in Bengalee which are to be 
recited at the time of the worship. There is clear mention 
of worship by a Brahman (Devasarma) in this description of 
the grhabharan type of Dharma puja. Formal inclusion in 
the group of worshippers now- takes place of (a) the Dhamat- 
karni or Dharmadhikarana, who is in charge of the cooking of 
offerings, (6) the singers of the songs of Dharma, (c) the graha- 
vipra and then others including the deul sanydsi and the pdt- 
bfialia* Twelve sanydsis must be included, and they are each 
given a piece of cane to hold in their hand, after they have 
put on the nttanya. Worship is offered first to Ganesa/Surya, 
Yismi, Siva^ Durga, and after that to Dharma. Then follows 
worship of Ivaminya—the female devotee companion of Dharma. 
'Next are worshipped Laksini, Manasa, Bhairaba, Basuli, Sara- 
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swat!, Kuvera, Sasthi, Bhagavatl and finally the divine keepers 
of the doors. In the second part of the work, the mantras 
are fuller and the rites noted carefully. Mention is also made 
of worship of Dharma’s owl after the worship of Bharnia, and 
of Basumati, i.e. Earth, after LaksmI. Worship is also offered 
to Brahma, his consort, to Ananta, Garuda and Viswakarma, 
to Baneswar and minor deities, including the grahas . In a 
third portion of this work, the description of rites starts from 
the beginning but passes on quickly to worship of the ganwlr 
tree and bathing of pearls represented by rice grains. There 
is mention of hindol, i.e. fire-swing of devotees, of the sacrifice 
of a goat, of the placing of the head in a pot and invoking it* 
resuscitation. Nest follows a shorter version of the so-called 
Sunya Parana. 

In the Dharmamaiigalas of Manik Ganguli, of Ghanarani, 
and the Anadimahgala of Ramdas A dak, there is a tale of crea¬ 
tion, and an account of the worship of Dharma by King 
Hariscandra and his wife. The king and queen were childless, 
and worshipped Dharma for a son. The boon was granted, 
according to one account, only when the king and queen offered 
their lives to Dharma by falling on a razor-sharp weapon. They 
were brought back to life and given the boon of a son, on con¬ 
dition that the son would be sacrificed to Dharma. The son 
was named Luicandra. When the boy was twelve years of 
age, Dharma came disguised as an ascetic, and asked the king 
and queen to kill and cook their son as food for Mm. Promise 
bound, this request was complied with; but in reality it was 
an illusion. Dharma was merely testing their worth. This 
anecdote was related to Ranjabatl, queen of Kama Sen, when 
she lamented her childless state. She offered worship to Dharma 
at Campai-ghat on the banks of the river Dwarkeswar. Ramai 
Pandit was the priest who performed the rites. Ranjabatl 
performed all the rites, including the swing over fire, head down¬ 
wards, and the fall on katdri (curved knives) fixed on plantain 
stems. Finally she threw herself on sharp won spikes and died 
on them. 'She was now brought back to life by Dharma and 
granted her boon. This son, Lausen, is the hero of the Manga la 
literature of Dharma. 

In the Dharma Purana of Mayurbhatta, the first part 
relates the origin of Dharma worship and the reason why the 
image of Dharma is of stone. The deity Dharma is frankly 
identified with Visnu and rationalizations are put forward to 
cover anomalies or obscure points and events in the genuinely 
older versions. The account begins not with the usual tale 
of creation, but the narration of accidental killing of a Brahman 
by Dharma Sen, grandson of Lausen already mentioned above. 
There is a long accoimt of the origin of Ramai Pandit and the 
adventures of his son Dharmadas. There is an obvious ration¬ 
alization (on Pauranic lines, no doubt) of the anomaly of the 
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claim of Braiiinaiiic descent by Pandits &nd their actual social 
rules. The worship of Dharma by a king R&hjit Ray is described 
and an account of the adventures of iSusen promised in the 
second part. This portion of the work has not so far been found. 
According to the traditional accounts preserved By the 
Dorn Pandit who worships Jatra-siddl hray, i.e. Bliarma, at 
Maynapur in Bankura District 1 as as the narrative of 
M&yurbhatta, Ramai is stated to be of Brahmanic descent 
but brought up in the : Dharma cult after lie lost his parents 
in childhood. He received copper initiation at the age of 
fifteen. He had a son by Kesabati who was bom from the foot 
of Dharma. in the account from Baukura, Ramai stated 
that the son would be initiated, i.e. gavon a copper ring and 
armlet, at the age of fourteen years arud fourteen days. In 
r he published narration of Mayurbliatfta this is directed to bo 
done, by Dharma. The son was named Dharmadas; he married 
a Doin's daughter according to the traditions obtained in Bankura 
and became the founder of the line of Bqim Pandit priests. The 
narrative of Maynrbhatta describes a rawtiage with a Brahman 
girl. The armlet mentioned is worn on the right arm. The 
Dharma Pandits are not ,however, the only worshippers of Dharma. 
The gmkari'pms, i.e. Icarya Brahmans, were apparently once 
serious rivals to the Pandits, as they ares referred to as having 
WTongfully taken up this worship, in the traditional account. 
In actual practice many lower castes supply priests to Dharma. 
This will be apparent from the accounts of the Dharma cults in 
different districts. Even some of the purer castes, however, 
sometimes act as devotees and worshippers. Thus in the 
piiarmamangala of Gliauaram (p. 2D, ibid.), a Barui of name 
Sukhadatta is mentioned as having come to Mayna, carrying 
the footwear of Dharma in a golden seat) on the head. 

The. Dharma deity known as J Sti&^siddhi-ray, worshipped 
in the village IXaynapiir in Bankura District, is revered by ail 
castes including Brahmans. The priest is a Dom known as 
Pandit. They do not accept water {ream other Dorns who are 
not Pandits, but serve as priests to thorn at marriage, funeral 
and other rites. The Pandits accept cooked rice only from 
Brahmans and are endogenous. Although, like other' Doms, 
they are held to be impure, yet at the worship of Dharma the 
sacred offerings of water are accepted from them even by the 
Highest caste of Brahman. The copper ring is stated to be 
worn on the index finger and this imfetion takes the place of 
Ipanayana or sacred thread ceremony among Brahmans. 

The linage of this and several other Dhannas are said to 
oe at stone and shaped like a tortoise, about 4" to 6" long. The 


1 Kama! Pandit o 
Xvabyatlrtha Bhaktibinode. 
Purana, ibid., introduction. 
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S.P. Patnhi, H 7 ol. 13. 
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worship is stated to .'-tart on the Aksaytrtlya, i.e. third day 
after new moon in Baisakh (April-May), and ends on the full- 
moon day. The ceremony is not described but stated to be 
like the gdjcm of Siva, i.e. the rites followed at Cadak festival. 
During these twelve days offerings are cooked by Brahman 
women. At other times offerings are made by the Pandit priest, 
but cooked rice or any cooked food is not included. 

According to Sri Jogescandra Ray 1 the images are mostly 
tortoise-like in shape, and all have tortoise backs. The priests 
in Bankura are known as Park. But priests may also be of 
Bagdi, Xamasudra, Kaibartta, Jugi, Tfmti and other castes. 
According to the Gazetteer of the Bankura District 2 the most 
ancient Dharma ‘ is *aid to be Briddhakdia who is enshrined 
at Sankaripara in the town of Bishmipur. The name Brid- 
dhaksha means * c the old-eyed one r * and the god who i- com¬ 
monly knowm a< Bura Dharma i* represented by a piece of .-tone 
covered with vermilliou and having metal eye-. .... It 
is said that the w T or*hip of this deity goes back to the days 
before the establishment of the Bisknupur Raj. i.e. over 1,100 
years. .... Other representation* of Dharma-raj of some 
celebrity are the following : . . Bankura Rai of Indas is 

represented by a piece of stone. . , . The idol of Rupnar&van 

of Mangalpnr is a piece of stone emblematical of the tortoise 
incarnation of Visnub Several other similar emblems are 
described. 

Most of the images of Dharma which the writer of this 
paper observed in the districts of Birbhum, Midnapur and 24- 
Parganas were shaped like tortoises. In one case it had a tor¬ 
toise back only. But the size, though generally as noted above, 
varied. At Labhpur in Birbhum, the deity measured about 
a foot each way. In Midnapur, the priests of the Dharma 
worship centres visited were all Pandits (Dom) by caste. In 
Midnapur, like Bankura, they are termed Park. In Birbhum 
other castes like Kaibartta, Swarnakar and Bama Brahmans 
also have charge of Dharma temples. In Labhpur, the deities 
were originally in charge of a Keot (Kaibartta) family; but 
as misfortunes befell them, they made over charge to another 
family of the Swarnakar caste. It appears that first a cow 
of the Keot died; then the man lost his son. Finally, he him- 
>el£ died. This was stated to have happened about twenty 
years ago. In Raipur, Sri Kallmohan Ghosh states 3 that 
a local Brahman performed the usual worship and that ’he 


1 Sfuxya Parana, by Sri Jogescandra Ray. S.P. PatriM , Vol. 16. 
Sinxya Pur a n a, by Sr! Jogescandra Ray. SjP. PatriM , ToL 38. 

2 Bengal District Gazetteers, Bankura, by L. S. S. O’Malley. 
Calcutta, 1908. 

3 Raipur, by Kallmohan Ghosh. Sriniketan, Birbhum, 1933. 
(Visvabharati publication,) 
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was looked down upon by the rest of society . ^ Evidently, 
be wa> either a Barm Brahman or a grahavipra. Some of the 
shrines are specially venerated and visits are paid by sufferers 
from rheum at ism j the specific cure for which, according to 
the Birbhum District Gazetteer, is believed to be a pilgrimage 
to these shrines d In 24-Parganas, including Calcutta and. 
suburbs, the priests are of various castes. In Dhakuria, Garia 
and Bosepnknr, the priests are Dom Pandits. In Bhawanipur 
Mn Calcutta I, the priest is ail Acarya Brahman (grahavlprci) 
while in Chet la, there is a Jugi priest. 

The worship of Dharma is of two kinds—the regular daily 
offerings, generally on a very modest scale, of btitdsa and flowers, 
and the annual celebration. A third kind of worship may be 
offered on occasions for vows made. This last variety of 
worship is also mentioned in the Sunva Parana. The rule 
noted there is to fast on a Friday and make offerings on a 
Saturday. 

In 24-Parganas, I was informed that the usual practice 
is to make a vow to offer worship when cured; and if the desire 
Is fulfilled, to carry out the pledge at the next full-moon day. 
Generally people make vows for cure of eye troubles. Gold 
or silver eyes are offered to the Dharma deity. On the day 
preceding full itioon, tlie devotee keeps to a vegetarian diet. 
Xext day, a fast is observed and the offerings are made. The 
vow may include burning incense, as it is termed. This is done 
by lighting charcoal in an earthen mdlsd (hemispherical bowl) 
and throwing incense on it when the fire has blazed up. The 
pot is kept on the head, on each palm and also on the chest. 
Rome devotees vow and offer blood from the chest by pricking 
the skin. Others again circumambulate the place of worship 
on their breast. The metallic eyes offered are fixed to the deity 
by means of a paste of resin (gum of sal tree), vermillion 
and a little mustard oil. 

The priest in charge of the place of worship and the deity 
is known as Devaihsi in Western Bengal. The daily offerings 
are made by him. But for the annual celebration, in Birbhum 
at least, a low caste Brahman is employed. This is done, at 
Labhpur and, according to $ri Kallmolian Ghosh (ibicl), at 
Raipur. The temple of Dharma may be of brick or a shed. 
In Dhakuria in 24-Parganas, and in Labhpur in Birbhum, the 
deities were housed in a mud and bamboo structure with a tiled 
shed and a corrugated iron roof respectively. 

In Calcutta and suburbs, the worship has lost most of its 
special features. In the town, the annual worship starts five 
days before the full moon in Baisakh. The rites are similar 
to those for the gdjan of Siva, Le. the Cadak festival as performed 


1 Bengal District Gazetteers, Birbhum. Calcutta, 1910. 
8b 
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in this area, in Central Bengal. 1 The ceremony could not 
be performed in Moiioharpukur in 1994-35 and subsequently 
owing to lack of funds. The annual celebration was formerly 
a regular feature in this locality, hut the bustee (hut clusters ) 
in this area has been broken up by the Improvement Trust and 
their place taken by brick-built houses of the higher caste people, 
some of whom are non-Bengalees. So the festival has died out. 
as it cannot be celebrated without sufficient funds which have to 
be raised by subscription from local residents. Also, devotee^ 
are not available in the locality. In Dhakuria, the priest AksoV 
Pandit who is over fifty years of age informed me that formerly 
there was a gdjrni like that of Siva in this area. But it is no 
longer celebrated. He has seen it when a boy. Hindu !, KUi/1 
jhap , Britt jhnp and pieivinn with arrows all used to be performed 
at Bosepukur. Canes were carried by devotees who were 
initiated five days before the final rites, and invested with 
ti f far~ttja. He had heard that a goat used to be sacrificed only if 
any one had promised it. He has never seen it done. 

The Pandit stated that their family has been among the 
earliest settlers in this part of the country, ‘clearing the forest’. 
In the old days, the deity Dharma was held in great respect. 
Nowadays, the respect has decreased, and people sometimes 
make mistakes. Such lapses are, however, avenged by Dharma 
promptly. A Bhakta, who does not observe the rules carefully, 
dies within the year. This, stated the Pandit, has happened 
several times within the past few years. In consequence people 
do not dare become devotees. In 1939 the celebration had to be 
carried out without any Bhakta. If there are devotees, Uttarlya 
is given on dwddmi , i.e. fourth day prior to full moon. The loin¬ 
cloth and body-cloth are of ochre colour; and a sacred thread 
with kusa root is also worn. There is no deul Bhakta or kofuL 
The ceremony nowadays starts on the day before full moon. 
A lamp is lighted with clarified butter and cotton nick before the 
deity and a bamn-ddld or tray of baran used at weddings is 
placed in the .died, near the deity. It has on it wristlets of lac, 
conch shell bracelets, an iron wristlet, thread on a winder, a 
necklace, C4anges clay, betel leaf, areca nuts and other requisites. 
The many ala had is —earthen pots, three or five in number—- 
containing turmeric, baicla (Terminalia belerica), haritaki 
(Terminal! chebula), areca nut, cowry shell and dtap rice coloured 
with turmeric paste, are also kept there. Next day, at midday, 
women who have fasted since morning bathe. Dharma is carried 
in a basket known as dhucum to this tank by the Pandit; the 


1 A Short Account of the Carak Fuja Ceremonial, "by Ram Comal Sen 
Journ . 1833. 

Adyer Gambhira, by Sri Haridas Palit, B.S, 1319 (= 1913 A.D.). 
Chapter VI. 

The Cadak Festival of Bengal, hv K. P. Chattopadhyay. Journ, 
and Proc. 1934. 
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women rub the deity with oil and turmeric and bathe it. The 
deity is now brought back to the temple, placed on the earthen 
seat in the basket and worshipped with flowers. 

In Birbhum, the ceremony starts five days before the final 
celebration. The Debamsi, however, starts habisya from Aksay- 
trtiya, and on the last four days takes only fruit and milk. 
Bhaktas or devotees are initiated only four days before full moon. 
Among touchable low castes, people like Sadgopes, Sundis and 
Sekras, and impure groups (using these terms in the sense in 
which they -were used by the orthodox Hindu of an earlier 
generation) like Keats and Bagdis, contribute devotees. Each 
man is invested with a bunch of threads termed the sacred thread, 
worn round the neck. Each devotee also puts on a new cloth, 
ties a gdmchd (body-cloth used as towel for rubbing the body also) 
round the waist and carries a cane with a curved end like the chief 
devotee of Caclak. On the first day, the devotees perform 
habisya , prepare the 'sacred thread’ from purchased thread by 
twisting and are invested with the same by the Debamsi. There 
is a chief Bhakta, known as pdf Bhakta. At Labhpur, this func¬ 
tion is performed by the descendants of the former Knot S >ebamsj 
who gave up charge of the Dharrna deities to the goldsmith, i hi 
the first day, the Debamsi takes the deity Banes war who is a/iso 
kept in the temple of Dharma to a tank near the village boundary. 
This deity is made of wood and shaped as shown in the figure 
like a post with a conical head, resembling a bulbous spear-head 
(Fig. I). It is studded with a number of iron nails generally. 

After the deity has been worshipped the 
devotees are initiated, i.e. have the thread 
put on. They now return to the temple. 
Dancing and drumming occurs on both 
journeys. 

The next day the Bhaktas fast. Jn the 
evening they proceed to the tank, carrying 
Baneswar, to bathe him and also themselves. 
The deity is now taken back to the temple 
of Dharma, with the usual drumming and 
dancing. At night only limits and milk are 
taken. On the third day, in the afternoon, 
the deity Dharma is placed on a wooden dold 
(shaped partly like a throne, but carried on 
shoulders), and this is placed on a ceremoni¬ 
ally cleansed piece of ground before the 
Dhanna shed (temple). Beginning from the 
Fig. l Spear-like door > but north of it, the devotees lie down 
image of Baneswar, head to east on their face, the feet pointing 
Birbhum. west. The Debamsi puts on a new gdmchd 
as a pugree (turban) and takes up one 
deity at a time on his head if there are several Dharmas in the 
temple and walks on the bodies of the devotees and comes back 
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also in the same way. At Labhpur, 1 noted seven deities but 
was able to obtain the names of only four. These were: 
(a) Dharmaraj, (6) Damodar, (e) Khijurai, (d) Bilweswar. When 
this ceremony is over, the deities are put on the dold and carried 
by the devotees round the village and finally to the tank. At 
the ghat (bathing place or getting in place), the deities are 
put in a small bamboo basket of the type known as dkucimL 
brought by a Bom (basket-weaver) of a family enjoying the 
hereditary right to do this duty. The basket must be woven by 
a woman who is living with her first married husband. The 
Dom gets two seers and a half of rice (parboiled and husked, not 
dtap) for his services. Now a devotee of a particular family goes 
into the tank with the basket, until the water rises to his chest. 
In Labhpur, this duty was formerly performed by a Sundi 
family. But that family is now extinct and the prerogative has 
passed to a goldsmith family. The other devotees now pour 
milk and water (sacred water) on the deity. An earthen pot 
(kahi —narrow-necked vessel) is held under the deities and the 
water is caught in it. It is then filled up with tank water if not 
quite fall and taken with a twig of mango on it. The deities are 
then bathed and taken back to the temple. The prescribed 
mantras are uttered, dsan suddhi and other rites are performed 
and ceremonial offerings are made of rice and other food as laid 
down in the sacred texts of Dharma. 

This is followed by hindol sevd or dhundbdn . Wood of 
pahud (Ficus infectoria , Roxb.), bad (Aec/le marmoset) or sal 
(Shorea robusta) are heaped in a small hole below a swinging 
platform exactly similar to that described for Caclak and the 
ceremony is also the same. The platform is erected in front of 
the temple. In Labhpur, the Dharma deity is placed outside the 
temple on a gdmchd twisted into a circular coil. As incense is 
burnt on the fire below, the devotee swings backward and forward, 
head downwards over it. He takes flowers in his hands and 
swinging forward holds them over the incense and then offers 
the same to Dharma. Early next morning, i.e. on the full-moon 
day, a big fire is built up of the logs, so that embers form 
quickly. Worship is now done to Dharma, the embers spread 
with cane and the Bhaktas dance on the embers until the fire is 
put out. Arrangements are now made for a horna (sacred fire 
offerings) ceremony by a Brahman. 

In the meanwhile each Bhakta fills an earthen pot with 
water at the tank and takes it to the house of a Sundi (wine- 
distiller by caste). _ Here each man puts a few drops of newly 
distilled wine from a new pot into his vessel. This is called 
bhdnddr bhord or 'filling the pot 5 (really 'larder 5 or 'store 5 ). The 
Debamsi now offers worship to these pots at the Sundfis place. 
The devotees now proceed dancing round the village and finally 
return to the place of the Dharma deity. By this time the 
Brahman priest will have finished his homa ceremony. A^he-goat 
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is now sacrificed in places where this is customary. The devotees 
now break their first. On this night, as on preceding nights, 
songs of Dharma usually from the Man gala books are sung, with 
dance and a certain amount of dramatizing. Next morning tin* 
4 sacred thread’ is taken off and the whole ceremony is over. 

At Labhpur, 1 noted two wooden horses inside the temple. 
The smaller horse is carried by devotees on shoulder when the 
deity Baneswar is taken out. When Dharma is taken out and 
bathed, the deity Baneswar and both the horses are also carried 
out and bathed. In the village of Bhastar, several miles from 
this place, the devotees still pierce their sides and tongues with 
iron spears. This is, however, not done at Labhpur or other 
villages in the neighbourhood. This piercing ceremony is per- 
formed on the morning of the full-moon day, as described later. 

In 24-Parganas, the ceremony is now very much attenuated 
as noted before. The only feature that has remained is the 
bathing of the deity, and placing it in a dhucuni as elsewhere. 
The dhucuni has certain designs on it drawn in vermillion. A 
photo of it inside the temple of Dharma in Dhakuria is shown 
(Plate 3, Fig. 2). 

In Midnapur, the ceremony known as grlutbhamna in the 
Dharma Piija Paddhati (ibid.) is celebrated with pomp in many 
villages. 1 It is not an annual village festival, but is said to 
have been originally held at intervals of twelve years. There is 
now no hard and fast rule regarding the interval. It depends 
on the prosperity of the villages to a certain extent. Usually 
four years elapse between two celebrations. In the area, where 
the writer observed the ceremony, the different groups of villages 
hold this festival in different years, so that practically this 
celebration falls due every year in one or other of the group of 
villages which possess Dharma temples. In this ceremony it is 
the rule to have twelve men devotees and four women devotees. 
Nowadays it is difficult to get so many devotees. In the 
ceremony observed in 1939, there were only seven men and four 
women devotees. There must be a chief devotee termed pal 
Bhakta, a deal Bhakta and a Icolal , who are expected to be, 
} supplied by certain families. The pal Bhakta in Birsinha village 
has to be furnished by the Guti family of Sadgope caste. But 
they do not any longer discharge this religious duty. The elders 
are either in official service or in the professions followed by 
educated men in this country. The boys are students in school 
or college. In 1939, a villager of the same caste was persuaded 
to act as substitute on behalf of the family in lieu of payments 
made out of the general fund raised by subscription. The deul 
Bhakta comes from another educated Sadgope family, of surname 


1 See also Appendix to Mayurbhatta’s Sri Dharma Parana (edited by 
Sri Basanta Kumar Chattopadhyay) for a description of grahabardn 
obtained from a priest in Bankura District. 
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Panja, of an adjacent village (Mahmudpur). Here also a 
substitute is offered at present* When the deal Bhakta is 
initiated, he goes to a clump of bamboos and calling on Dharma 
and worshipping a bamboo, cuts it. He now returns to the 
mandap with this bamboo known as ‘tilam hits' and, when a 
red cloth pennant has been fitted to the top, fixes it in the 
ground by the shed. The Jcotdl is a villager of Bolui caste. The 
dhdmdiharni is a Brahman by caste. A Brahman priest 
(grahavipra) performed those rites which require the services of 
a Brahman as noted before. The Dom Pandit performed the 
rest of the ceremony. The principal Dom priest was assisted by 
his brother. The Napit (barber) looked after the dressing of 
fruits and arranging offerings, of lighting the fire for swinging and 
finally shaving the devotees. The songs of Dharma were sung 
(with dance and dramatic gestures) by Umapati Chakravarty, a 
Vyasastha Brahman, explained as one who serves Kaibarttas 
(fishing Kaibarttas). 

In this village, the Dharma deity is of name Bankura Ray, 
and is housed in a brick-built temple. The worship is not, 
however, celebrated in the temple, but in a mandap, i.e. shed, put 
up to the north of it and facing south. In the temple originally 
there was Dharma and his Kaminya. About tw r o generations ago 
the Guti family discovered under earth an image of Kali through 
a dream. They had this image placed by Dharma’s side in the 
temple, to his left like a wife by her husband. There are other 
deities in the temple. They are: (a) eleven other Dharma 
images, ( h ) Sitala, and (c) Manasa. There is also a horse of 
Dharma and the remnant of a chariot of Dharma. Daily worship 
is offered to these deities by the Dharma Pandit. 

On the Aksaytrtiya, the Pandit proceeds with the Brahman 
priest with the ghat , i.e. earthen pitcher, to a deep tank on the out¬ 
skirts of the village. No one is allowed to use this tank on this 
day or until the festival is over. The term e akata pukur 9 used 
for such tanks means a natural pool. The priests are accom¬ 
panied by villagers, some of whom dance and make displays of 
quarterstaff play, and by drummers. The ghat is filled up and 
brought back to be put in the mandap. There are placed in this 
pot the usual pancaratna or five precious metals and jewels, and 
the pancapallava or five kinds of twigs; also one haritahi 
{Terminalia chebula , Roxb.) nut. On the mouth of the pot is 
now placed an earthenware sard (a concave plate). A seer of 
dtap rice is poured on it and on it is placed a green coconut. 
Some paddy and durva grass ( Cynodon dactylon) are put on it. 
Vermillion marks have already been made on the surface of the 
pot after daubing it with rice flower solution. It is now decorated 
with artificial lotus flowers. The Dharma deities in the temple 
are worshipped, and then the Kali image. The deities are now 
installed in the mandap . Usually an earthen platform is raised 
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for the deities at the back, i.e. northern extremity ol the shed. 
But a bamboo platform may also be made and covered wit 
"beaten earth. This was done at Birsinha. The arrangement ol 
the deities (Plate 3, Fig. 1) was as follows, from west lo east: -- 
1,2,3, 4,5, 6,7,8, 9. 

(1) Manasa, (2) the other Miamian, (3) the horse of 
Pharma, (4) image of Kali, (5) Bankura Kay, 
the principal Dhanna deity, (0) a. trident, to 
represent Baneswar (?), (7) Kaminya ol Dhanna, 
(8) Sitalil, (9) the ciiariot of Dhanna. 

If is to be noted that at this festival, the intrusive 4 deity Kali 
was not placed to the left of Dhanna. 

A little in front of the deities was the dfmeuni with the 
designs as indicated. The basket was of bamboo slips about 
half an inch wide, twilled in four right from the bottom. The 
base had four pointed comers. The top rim was strengthened 
by a strip of bamboo. The dotted lines shown represent Ver¬ 
million marks. Five conventionalized human figures said to 
represent the five Kasyapas are also drawn (with Vermillion) with 
a trident between each pair. At the bottom are drawn images of 
the wheel of Dhanna (dharmacakra) (Fig. 2). The basket was 

in front of the principal Dhanna, 
who rested on a throne. When 
offering worship the priests sat 
facing east, i.e. sideways to the 
row of images. 

People may become Bhakta 
on the Aksayirtiya. This is tin* 
rule laid down in the book of 
procedure and was followed for¬ 
merly. But nowadays in actual 
practice, devotees conn 4 only 
five days before full moon. They 
may also come seven or nine 
days before full moon. In any 
case, the would-be devotee* 
abstains from flesh food and ob¬ 
serves continence the day before 
his initiation. Next morning he 
bathes, listens to a recital of 
Dharma’s glory, and is invested 
with £ sacred thread’ with a 
kui§a root and copper ring tied to it and is given a bunch of five 
canes or one cane curved into a loop at top. Women devotees 
are known as Amins. In this village at the time of initiation 
they put on a copper ring. It was reported by a priest that in 
some places 'Sacred thread’ is put on women. ‘ In the published 
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Fig. 2, The basket, dhucuni, 
with drawings on it, used at 
grahabaran , Birsinha, 
Midnapur. 
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account 1 the women are stated to be invested exactly like 
mein The devotees now fast during the day time. At sunset 
they bathe, make an image of a female genital near the tank, 
call it Hara Garni (Siva and his wife) and offer worship to Surra- 
on it, with jabd flower (Hibiscus rosasinensis ), milk, honey, ghee 
and harilaki . If other materials are lacking, only water may be 
offered. Then they come to the manelap. To the south of this 
shed is an image of a female genital in stone, known as Hara 
Gaurl, Here again worship is done. The devotees now wait for 
the adoration of "Dharma with lamps (arati). When this is over 
they offer flowers to Dharma represented by two silver paduhi 
on a plate of copper or brass placed in front of the principal deity. 
On this are now placed also the canes of the devotees. They 
now circumambulate the manelap . The two posts, which had 
been used for the hindol or fire-swing for the celebration of the 
ceremony in a former year and had been left in water thereafter, 
are taken out on Aksaytrt-Iya and set up in a line north to south 
in front of the shed, a little to the west of the phallic image 
mentioned. Vermillion figures of men are drawn on the posts 
and oil and turmeric are rubbed at the base. This hindol frame 
is used for a swing over fire every night by the Bhaktas hi this 
area after they have worshipped Dharma as described. 

In the evening, the singer of the song of Dharma starts his 
dance, acting and song, with his assistants, a little after dusk, 
commencing from Aksaytrtiya. Each night he recites a portion 
of the Dharmamangala from one of the recognized versions, 
increasing the duration of it on successive evenings. On the 
twelfth, i.e. last, night it lasts the whole of the night. In the 
ceremony observed, the Panclit at an interval of the song per¬ 
formed arati with his lamps, with flowers and edmar (yak tail). 
A conch shell was blown and bells and a gong sounded. The 
drums went on all the time any ceremony was performed. After 
the arati , the devotees who had been resting in the shed shouted, 

4 We adore the feet of Dharma; we adore the feet of the old goddess 
Kali 5 . The Dorn priest and his assistant prostrated themselves 
before these deities and then circumambulated the deities thrice, 
uttering mantras in Sanskrit, Next the priest recited Bengali 
verses referring to different deities and Pandits being at different 
doors. The assistant repeated the verses after him. This is 
known as the Kdhini or narrative. A portion of the recital was 
stated to be taken from Sunya Parana. The singer’s version was 
said to be based on the Dharmamangala of Ruparam. 

The important rites commence from the third day prior to 
full moon. On the evening of this date the ceremony known as 


1 Sri Dharma Parana by Mayurbhatta, edited by Sri Basanta Kumar 
Chattopadhyay. Calcutta, 1337 B.S. (= 1931 A.D.). (S.P. publication.) 

This account is based not on any old manuscript, but a modern revised 
version. 
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Muktaghar and Muklacdl is performed. As stated in the pub¬ 
lished account 1 the place from which the consort of Dharma 
has to be fetched is arranged beforehand. The correct form of 
the consort’s name is Muktd , meaning pearls, and not Muldt 
meaning salvation as stated in the printed account. This term 
Muktd is used in the Sunya Parana (ibid ., p. 98) and the rice 
poured into the basket is also known as 'pearl 5 . The name ol this 
paddy is stated to be muktd hdr or row of pearls also in the 
published account. The orthodox procedure (as noted in the 
account from Bankura) is to carry the plate with the pddukd of 
Pharma with pomp to the residence of the consort. Here 
offerings are made of five seers of rice as stated. The party now 
return to the ma n dap } the Pandit reciting the Kd him about 
coming of Muktd and the origin of paddy. Certain figures arcs 
however, drawn and a basket is used to hold the rice—not a pot 
as stated in the account. The additional details are noted below. 
In Birsinha, the usual custom was that this rite was performed 
at the house of a villager of the hamlet of Pathra who offered the 
rice for this ceremony. But owing to a quarrel between villagers, 
the Pathra people refused to join the celebration in 1939. They 
had it separately on an humble*- scale. As the expenses of the 
rite are not very small—about rupees seven—no other villager 
volunteered to take up this function. In older to get over the 
difficulty, it was decided by the villagers that the expenses 
should be met from the general fund created by subscriptions 
raised in the village. But in such a case no villager can claim 
the honour of having the rite performed in his house*. So it 
was carried out in the temple (not the shed) as representing the 
village. The pddukd of Dharma was taken there; but afterwards 
a visit was paid to all the houses in the village* a-s all had con¬ 
tributed to the expenses. 

The Muktaghar was made as follows. Five kinds of coloured, 
powders were first, prepared of pounded dtap rice, mixed with 
(i) turmeric for yellow, (ii) vermillion for red, (iii) leaf juiee for 
green, (iv) charcoal for black, and (v) the base as such for 
white. A lotus-like figure a was drawn with these- powders, and 
a central heap b made to represent the tortoise shape of Dharma. 
First white, next yellow, then black red and finally the green 
powder is used to make these outlines. The figures c, d, e are 
drawn with vermillion (mixed with a little mustard oil), and the 
drawings // are made with dbir powder (red powder used for 
holi festival). The wide rectangular figures / / were said to 
represent Bailuka and C&pai rivers. The * conventionalized 
human figure d is Setai Pandit, whose name always comes first 
in the reference to Pandits in the Sunya Parana/ The figure e 


1 &r! Dharma Purana by Mayurbhatta. 
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is of the cakra of Dharma, while c represents the seat of worship 
of the nine grahas or planets (Fig. 3). 



3 - 

Fie. 3 Muktaghctr, Birsinha. 


The basket (« dhucuni) was placed on the heap b inside the 
figure a . In front of it, on e was placed a copper plate 
(tJulia) with a strip of cell (red cloth worn by bride at marriage). 
Pancaratna (five precious metals or gems) should be placed in the 
basket. Owing to lack of funds, this was not available. The 
deficiency whs partly met by coins of copper and silver. Four 
reeds (such as grow in swamps or by rivers) are to be stuck, tw r o 
on each of the diagram of the rivers. No reeds grow near this 
village. Their place was taken by four bamboo twigs cut to 
size and fixed on small mounds of clay. The top ends were 
cleft and in each was inserted a strip of palm leaf cut like feathers. 
The sticks are now known as k sar kathi ? which may mean arrow 
shafts as well as reeds. Thread spun on the wheel (carJcd) is 
tied to a reed and taken thrice round the whole group. 

Five seers of dtap rice are now placed in the basket along 
with a coconut, plantain, haritaki , areca nut and two varieties of 
cardamom. A tinsel lotus garland is put on it, as also a bridal 
red cloth. The Dom priest utters incantations in Sanskrit and 
offers flower and water accompanied by ringing of the hand-bell. 
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The Kdhim is now recited and u/7/£?’ performed. Drummers 
drummed a special beat. The Bhaktas (seven men and loin* 
women) now held caries to form a ring, each holding the end 
tlie cane of the next devotee. Inside this ring stood the chid 
devotee with the dhucuni on his head. Another devotee Jed the 
Lone goat. In this fashion the devotees went round the village. 
On their return, the basket was placed in the mandap , in front of 
Dharma, but a little to the left. The copper plate with cell was 
also put down and on it were placed the canes by the Bhaktas as 
they returned after bathing to offer dowers to the deities. A plate 
of ft lap rice with a green mango on top, lotus flowers, and bad 
leaves were offered to Surya, Dharma, Kali Kaminva, the 
Pandits and other deities in accordance to the orthodox proce¬ 
dure, the incantations being in Sanskrit. While the pal 
Bhakta was making his offerings, the others sat on small bundles 
of straw (about a cubit long and two inches diameter). At 
about this time a party of mummers came dressed up as 
Muhammadans, with beard and loongi (striped loin-cloth, not 
tucked in between the legs), carrying an imitation tcljid and 
shouting c Hassen Hossain 5 . A spirited display of sword and 
stick play was also given. 

Worship being over, the devotees performed seva, he. lay 
down at full length, got up and lay down again alter stepping 
forward to where the head had reached. In this way they wont 
round the mandap. Formerly some of the men used to roll round 
this circuit. This is not done nowadays. Having completed 

a circuit they got up and offered 
flowers to the stone genital 
known as Hara Gaurl. At this 
time the copper plate with canes 
by the Dharma pddnkd rested on 
this structure, a little to its side. 
A lire was now lighted under the 
hindol posts in a holt 1 of size, 
one foot square and six inches 
deej). Mango wood (any flower 
wood will do I was told) was 
burnt, and the fire poked to make 
it blaze up. A gdmehd (body- 
cloth and towel) was held by the 
hand, as high as possible, to the 
west of the trapeze-like structure 
for hindol (Fig. 4). A loop 
was tied to the bar of the trapeze 
and all the devotees put up their 
canes to rest the end on it. The 
copper plate was placed to the east of the fireplace. The Dom 
priest now uttered a long list of names of the deities, the Pandits 









Fig. 4. Swinging post for 
Hindol , with trapeze 
like arrangement. 
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and also holy places. At each pause after a name the Bhaktas 
(only men) cried 4 We bow to Dharmaraj All the devotees now 
put their canes back on the copper plate. The pat Bhakta now 
inserted Ms feet in the loop and swung head downwards, facing 
west. The minimum number of swings is three, but I did not 
find any devotee content with it. One man swung seventy-five 
times, remaining head downwards, for over fifteen minutes. The 
record, I was told, is held by a former devotee who had swung 
thus for a full hour measured by a watch. While the swinging 
was going on, ‘Kavilarai 5 or c tarja 5 commenced. In this display, 
two parties described various things and events, in verse, each 
trying to surpass the other. Satires and criticisms of village 
notables and of current events were also included. 

After the fire-swing, the Bhaktas broke their fast by taking 
first of all a flower from the place of worship. It was followed by 
fruits and milk. 

A reference has been made to the Lone goat in the previous 
description. It is a male kid, now full grown, which had been 
dedicated to Dharma and liberated at the end of the previous 
festival. An iron ring is fitted at that time to the left foreleg. 
This goat wanders about freely, grazing at will, unmolested by 
any one for the entire period of several years’ interval until the 
next ceremony occurs. The Loue is caught and kept tied at the 
southern extremity of the mandap from the first day usually. It 
is bathed and conveyed in a procession with dramming and dancing 
by the Bhaktas (Plate 4, Fig. 5). If, however, the Bhaktas are- 
initiated late, the Loue may be brought at that time. A small 
kid, known as Kol Loue, is also kept tied by the side of Loue. 
The goats must be completely black, without any white hair. 
Both these goats are sacrificed to Dharma on the day after the 
full moon, and certain rites, described hereafter, are performed 
with the head. A woman devotee has to perform those rites and 
bear the expenses. They are carried out for the birth of a son. 
In view of the expenses and the poverty of the villagers, there 
was some difficulty in 1939 in getting a woman to act as c mother ’ 
to the Loue as this devotee is termed. In the old days women 
would beg for this honour and many were disappointed. A son 
was said to be born if the rites were correctly performed (leaving 
an ample loophole in case of disappointment). The name given 
to the son was Luidhar, Lausen or the like. The son of the king 
Hariscandra of the Dharmamangalas was named Luicandra, 
while the son of Ranjavatl was known as Lausen. The names 
suggest that the Loue rite was performed in both cases. Sri 
Joges Bay (8.P.P., Vol. 38) has suggested the derivation of the 
term from Lauha, meaning iron. According to him, the form 
Lausen is a corruption of LauUasen, and Luidhar of Laukadhar. 
A boy who has lost an elder brother is sometimes made to wear an 
iron anklet after worshipping Dharma on a Saturday. According 
to Sri Joges Bay, the boy may be compared to the Loue goat. He 
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is also known as Lone and is g wen a name of that type. Whether 
the original derivation of the term Lone from Lauha is correct or 
not, the boy is named after the sacrificial animal. The people 
who join the rite say that the name is given as the son has been 
obtained by taking Lone on the lap. 

The derivation of the name Lni or Lone from iron lias been 
objected to by Sri Basanta Chattopadhyay in his introduction 
to Anadimangala. 1 It is stated by him that the ancient 
practice was to place a copper anklet on the foreleg of the goat, 
and that this is done even now in many places, No authority 
is, however, quoted or place-names noted by him. It is, however, 
pointed out by him that the term Lauha, which now means iron, 
originally described a metal of red colour, i.e. copper, ill the 
ancient Sanskrit works, quoting; numerous references. As the 
sacred metal of Dharma is copper without doubt, the earlier 
practice was probably to use a copper anklet. The symbol of 
initiation even now is the copper ring and armlet. I may note, 
however, that iron has now at any rate come to be recognized as 
the proper metal for use in dedicating the goat and marking the 
child. It appears to me that the sacrifice of Rohitasva in the 
story of Hariscandra, the similarity of the mode of placing 
Dharma 9 s mark on the goat and the child, and the names of the 
two suggest that the Lone was originally a human sacrifice. 
This point is discussed later. 

In 1939, a woman agreed to act as mother of the Lone of 
Birsinha only on the evening before the full moon. As she came 
from a distant village, she was able to reach the place of worship 
very late. Her husband bathed and offered flowers to Dharma 
and was then invested with the sacred thread like other Bhaktas. 
At sunrise, the woman and her husband were formally fetched 
by the Pandit priest and Bhaktas to the accompaniment of 
drumming and with a good deal of rejoicing. The woman was 
initiated after the midday worship, as described hereafter. 

On the morning of the full-moon day, the Bhaktas formed 
a procession, without taking either the’basket or the deities. 
The blacksmith who was to decapitate the Lone went with the 
procession with his Khada or curved sword. Drummers accom¬ 
panied them; so did the mummers who had dressed up as 
Muhammadans. A few also went dressed up as village women. 
The procession went first to the village Parule, then to the village 
Mad and finally returned by way of Mahmudpur. At Mad they 
have a Dharma temple, and their gmhaharan was celebrated in the 
previous year. They came in a procession to Birsinha on that 
occasion. This was the return visit. At Mad the visitors were 
offered refreshments. They halted there a little while and then 


■j., 1 Anadmiangala ba Sri Dharma Parana by Kabi Ratndas Adak, 
edited by Sri Basanta Kumar Chattopadhyay. Calcutta, 1345 B.S, 
(= 1939 A.D.), (S.P. publication.) 
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left for the' next village. To illustrate the cycle of Dharma 
worship in this area I may note that another grahabamn of the 
deity known as Jatra-siddlii-rai was celebrated at Udayganj, only 
two miles away, in 1940. 

A little after midday, a Srotriya Rarhi Brahman worshipped 
Dharma. The offerings were made to 6 Kamimsahita Bankuda 
rayakliya dharma niranjanayai.e. to Dhamia along with his 
Kamini or consort. The puja was berng offered on behalf of a 
villager of position. On previous days such worship had been 
offered on behalf of the landlord (zamindar) and the village 
notables. 

By the time the worship was over, the processionists had 
returned from their round of the villages. They now circum¬ 
ambulated the maniap thrice, dancing and drumming. The 
Bhaktas now entered the shed and fell flat on their face, bowing 
to Dharma and Kali. A little later flowers were placed on the 
head of Kali and this deity was invoked to signify her assent 
to the tongue-piercing rite with the Hakanda spear. The flower 
fell after a time and was acclaimed with shouts of joy. 

The woman, who had come to this village to act as Lone's 
mother, had kept on vegetarian diet with her husband on the 
preceding day. This day both had fasted. The Pandit now 
put the copper ring on the middle finger of the right hand of 
the -woman in the name of Dharma. The priests, I noted, had 
their rings on the index finger. At sunset, the Bhaktas and 
this woman set out for the so-called £ bath of purification", 
more correctly the ‘bathing of the pearls’. The woman 
carried the dhucuni with rice in it on her head. The deal 
Bhakta was carrying the dlam bamboo. The other Bhaktas 
formed an enclosure with their canes and in this way went 
to the tank to bathe. The dlam bamboo w r as fixed in the mud, 
in water, and the woman now waded in with the basket on her 
head. The Pandit stepped into the water and recited the 
portion of the narrative referring to this bath. Then he rang 
a bell with his left hand, and with a copper hum (spoon-like 
implement used in worship) poured w r ater thrice into the basket, 
through the cover of red cloth on its top. The woman now' 
sank down until she and the basket on her head were completely 
immersed. In wet clothes the party now came back in the 
same arrangement as before and went round the shed, the 
priest reciting the verse about Queen Madana having had a 
son by Dharma worship. The basket w r as not restored to the 
side of Dharma but now placed in the temple on the spot where 
the muktaghar had been drawn the previous day. The devotees 
now bowed to Dharma and placed the Hakanda spears, three 
in number, on the platform before Dharma. The priest per¬ 
formed drati and then he and his assistant recited the narrative 
regarding 'worship with flowers after plucking flowers’; the 
appearance of worshippers at different doors and finally of 
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different kings and sages who had worshipped Dharnta. At the 
end of the recital, some cotton thread span on carkd was dyed 
with turmeric and short lengths cut off to tie on wrists of devotees. 
Each bit had a bunch of durbd grass tied at its centre with a 
knot. This thread is known as fc birbal ’ and is tied to the 
right wrist of each devotee starting with the pat Bhakta. As this 
was done each devotee shouted in Ills turn, ‘We offer worship 
to the feet of Bharmaraj, oh Bharmaraj 

The Bhaktas were now ready for cutting the gcimar branch. 
A brass plate containing diap rice, the copper kom, knsi (boat- 
shaped pots used in offering water in worship), and a curved 
knife, the Katari, was taken up by the priest. The deal Bhakta 
went carrying the dlam bamboo. Arrived at the gam dr tree, 
the priest tied a ‘birbal’ thread to the tree and another to the 
branch to be cut. Next a human figure was drawn with vermiIliovi 
at the base of the tree on its trunk. Resin and turmeric were 
rubbed on it and a watery solution of a particular kind of nut 
known as ‘abata 5 poured on it. Flowers were now offered. 
Then the priest placed the Katari against it, touched the knife 
with vermillion and offered flowers. The Pandit (priest) now 
recited the verses describing the cutting of gamar\ and then recit¬ 
ing the Sanskrit incantations touched the base of the tree thrice 
with the knife. Now the chief devotee touched the tree with his 
chest once on each side and cried ‘Victory to Bharmaraj, victory 
to Kali’; then he invoked Biswakarma, the divine artificer 
and taking up the Katari cut off the branch at one stroke. The 
branch was narrow and was steadied with the left hand while 
cutting it, so that it would not fall to the ground. It was 
transferred immediately to the head of the chief devotee and 
brought to the shed with drumming and dancing. The branch 
was placed behind the deities, after going round the shed. In 
the old days, a thick branch would he cut and made over to 
the blacksmith for cutting dt into short lengths to stud with 
sharp iron nails. These were pressed against the ehest by the 
devotees next morning when other such rites were performed. 
Nowadays it is not performed in this area. The narrative 
about it was, however, inlly recited by the priest. 

After placing the gdmdr branch behind Pharma, the devotees 
bowed to the deity at full length and proceeded to the cremation 
ground to collect half-burnt logs left over from funeral pyres. 
These logs were heaped up at some distance from the fire-swing 
place. The devotees now bathed, offered worship and swung over 
fire. Strictly speaking, the logs collected should bo fired and 
a dance over the embers performed by the Bhaktas as at a 
Oad&k festival. This part of the ceremony was omitted in 
this village. 

Six iron spears known as ‘ban* were brought from the 
village Boalia, a mile and a half away, by the devotees of that 
place who generally perform the tongue-piercing there. These 
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were now placed against a pillar in front of the deities, and the 
head of each weapon was smeared with vermilion. Very late 
that night (early nest morning according to the European 
way of counting the day), the final rites for the piercing ceremony 
were arranged. A human figure was drawn with diap rice, 
measuring nine poas (poa = half pound), to represent Lausen 
who had offered his nine limbs to Bharraa. Nine areca nuts 
were placed on the figure, two on feet, two on hands, two on 
sides, two more on body and one on tongue (head). Near the 
upper extremity of the figure was a tripod of bamboo sticks, each 
six inches long, crossing at top. On it was placed a white round 
lump and a wick of cotton impregnated with clarified butter. 
It was said to represent the head of Lausen. Nine betel leaves 
and nine copper coins were placed on one side. The figure lay 
head to the north. The earthen pot for the head of the goat 
to be decapitated was now made ready. It was a big earthen 
cooking vessel known as hddi. The outer surface was daubed 
with rice-flour solution. The Pandit drew with Vermillion mystic 
syllables like hrl and also certain figures and diagrams. Thus 
he drew human figures to represent the Kasyaps and the Pandits; 
the Kurma was also drawn, as well as the lotus. A narrow 
rectangle with nine divisions was also drawn for the nine gralias. 
Similar figures were also drawn inside the pot. 

The singer of Dharmayana now sang of Lausen’s offer of 
his own body in nine parts, to Dharma. As he mentioned the 
offering of a limb, the singer gave a demonstration by cutting 
off that limb of the rice figure of Lausen with an iron knife. 
When the nine divisions had been made, the c body’ was covered 
with a red gdmchd and the lamp on the conventional head 
lighted. A rectangular pit was now dug east to west, to the 
south of the mandap, It was about 6' long, 3' wide and a foot 
deep. Three compartments were made, one for each of the 
devotees who were going to perform the Ha-kanda piercing, 
to emulate Lausen. Actually, it may be noted only one spear 
was used—to pierce the tongue—and not nine, all over the body. 
The Pandit now sat by the pit facing east and uttered mantras 
and offered flowers. A lamp was placed in the pit, and after 
worship with rice offerings, and fruit, the priest and his assistant 
went round it thrice in counter clockwise fashion (west to north) 
ringing a bell, blowing a conch shell and sprinkling water. The 
three devotees who are the hereditary performers of the tongue 
piercing rite in this village, now appeared before Dharma. Each 
should be given a garland of Akanda flowers (Calotropis Oigantea) 
but in its absence were given Krsnacur flowers (Poinciana 
Regiaboi). Then the blacksmith, also a herditary functionary, 
pulled out the tongue of the devotee in whose name the flower 
had been offered for performing this rite. After rubbing the 
tongue with a piece of clean cloth, he pierced it from below 
upwards, a little to the left of the centre, with a clean and 

9 
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polished barbed arrow head of iron, termed Kdlbooth (Fig. 5). 

The arrow was pushed through. 
The Pandit now handed to him 
his ban or spear which was a 
trident, with three small lamps 
fixed to the head [Pigs, 6 and 
6(a)]. He put a little clarified 
batter in these lamps, a plantain 
on the central point, and two 
garlands, one of flowers and one 
of pith, near the cross-bar. The 
devotee gently pushed the point¬ 
ed butt of the trident through 
the pierced tongue, and holding 
the weapon vertically, started 
moving it up and down. Unless 
this is done, the blood will coagu¬ 
late and the spear get stuck in 
the wound. Each of the three 
devotees performed this rite and 
then they went to the pit termed 
Hakanda pit, and sat on the 
plantain leaves facing Dharma. 
At the same time the hereditary 
performers of this rite from other 
villages who were not entitled to 
sit in the Hakanda pit here, had 
their tongue pierced, outside the 
mandcvp , and pushed through the 
wound their spears previously 
mentioned as placed before 
Dharma. The diameter of the spears (simple metallic spears) 
were a little over one-fourth of an inch; the length varan! irons 
six to twelve feet. 

The tongues were pierced at half past, four at night accor¬ 
ding to the Indian way of counting hours of the night, about 
half an hour before it became light. As the sky became light 
and the first streaks of dawn appeared, the priest fired a bundle 
of straw to the west of the pit. Tin* JRhaktas faced west when 
this was done. It symbolized 4 sunrise in the west’ which 
Lausen caused to take place by his offerings to Dharma. The 
drummers now drummed vigorously to a special timing, and 
the bleeding devotees got up and started dancing. They went 
round the maydap thrice and entered the shed, to take out the 
spear. The unofficial devotees took off the spears in front 
of the temple. The smith rubbed the wounded tongue with a 
little clarified butter. Next the priest gives them the bad leaves 
of worship to chew. This was quickly followed by betel leaves 
dressed in the usual way with lime, catechu and areca nut. 

QB 



Fig. 5. Arrow-head, known as 
KalbootJu 

Fig. G. Trident with lamps for 
passing through the tongue. 
Fig. 6(a), Lamp with neck, for 
attachment to the trident. 
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Although the wound had been rubbed raw for over an hour 
with the spears, the devotees spoke normally in a few minutes, 
and come out to dance for some time more.' 

Another ceremony was performed the previous evening, 
after the bathing of the basket of inukta rice. With a preli¬ 
minary worship of the deities drawn, the Pandit made the 
'ghar 5 or house of Bharma known as melghar and referred to 
in the summary of Sunya Purana. He used white powder of 
rice, red abir, mica, black mung haldi (Phaseolus radiatus , 
Linn.) powder and yellowish red powder of hfidnri m/usur (Lens 
esculenta, Monch). First he drew with the powder of rice, 
the feet of Bharma. Enclosing the feet of Dharma was the 
circle of the lotus or more probably the tortoise. Round it 



Fig. 7. Melghar of Dharma, Birsinha* 


were seven petals of lotus, drawn in red. The circular figure 
round the lotus is of Naga Basuki. The head is inside the tail, 
signifying a peaceful attitude. The outer enclosure represents 
the house, with four gates. The human figures at the gates 
are the four Pandits Setai, Mlai, Kasai and Ramai. The human 
figures at the corners are of women, the four devotees. After 
drawing the 'house 5 , the Pandit offered worship to Bharma 
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with sixteen requisites (sorasopacdr) as it is termed; and adored 
the other deities. It was next covered up with a doth and the 
door kept dosed. In the published account it is stated that 
this ‘house 5 is shown after the decapitation of the goat. But 
in this village it was done before this sacrifice. According to 
the published account the Lone is decapitated on the full-moon 
day. Here it was stated very definitely that it is not sacrificed 
in any village in the neighbourhood on that day. The sacrifice 
takes place (as it did on this occasion) the day after full moon. 
It was even urged by a Brahman of the grahavipra caste that 
this was really not a part of the 'twelve days 5 rite’ or bdramati 
as it is called. But this view is untenable as the details will 
show. The published account agrees with what I saw, in that 
the ' house 5 of Dharma is viewed on full-moon day. First of 
all the representative of the family of the headman of the 
village has to be shown this ‘ house \ Afterwards others can 
view it. 

Next day, i.e. after the piercing ceremony has been finished, 
the devotees arrange for the sacrifice of the dedicated goat. 
The Bhaktas with the woman and her husband take the Lone 
and Kol Lone to bathe in the tank. Five turmeric pieces, five 
cowry shells, five areca nuts, two and a half chattacks of Map 
rice and the same quantity of biri haldi were tied in a turmeric 
dyed cloth round the body of the Lone. It had an iron bell 
suspended round its neck and four iron bracelets, one on each 
leg. Its horns were smeared with vermillion and a body cloth 
was put on it with incantations. A flower was put on the head 
of Kali for decapitation of the two goats, and another for approval 
of the name of the blacksmith w r ho was to act as sacrifices 
The Srotriya priest was present. The huge curved sword— 
Kliara—was also worshipped and the goats touched with it 
thrice when the devotees had come back from the bath. The 
Pandit now muttered mantras into the ear of the goats. The 
Lone was now freed of the bonds and the iron bell was taken 
off its neck. It was soothed by gently stroking its back. The 
hair near its neck was carefully parted and betel leaves placed 
before it. As the goat ate the leaves and in an interval stood 
straight, on all fours, the smith cut off its head with one stroke. 
A failure to sever the head at one blow Is a bad omen and the 
blacksmith who bungles his job is sure to fare ill at the hands 
of the devotees and spectators. Next the Kol Lone was also 
thus decapitated. 

The head of the Lone was now placed in the earthen-pot 
kept ready for it. It is known as jaghandi. The head should 
have in its mouth five fruits and the pancaratna. Actually 
it had there—a plantain, a cardamom (Ellettaria Cardamomom ), 
the bigger cardamom (Amomum Aromaticum), areca nut, and 
a nutmeg; also a silver coin, a copper coin and a piece of gold. 
A chain of iron was also placed in the pot. On the lid was 
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placed an earthen lamp with mustard oil and cotton wick. This 
was lit when the head was put inside the pot. It represented 
the life of the Lone. The pot so prepared by the Pandit was 
then made over to the 6 mother 5 who sat with it on her lap. 
The iron bracelet on the foreleg of the Loue will be put on her 
son’s wrist and the iron bell given to him as his plaything. 

The head of the Kol Loue was placed before Kali and a 
wick lighted, with clarified butter, on an earthen lamp on its 
head. The Srotriya Brahman took some of the blood of the 
goat collected in an earthen pot and mixed it with a little wine 
and sweets. While this was done, a gamcha was held up bet¬ 
ween Mm and the assembled people, to represent secrecy. The 
mixture was offered to Kali and finally arati performed. The 
Pandits took no part in this rite. When however it was finished, 
the Srotriya Brahman and the Pandits dipped a finger in the 
messy mixture and drew a line from glabella upwards on their 
forehead, and on that of honoured guests and notables present. 

A little later, a homa was performed by the Srotriya Brah¬ 
man on behalf of the c mother of Loue 5 at her expense. After 
purnahuti, i.e. the final full offerings, a plantain was made over 
to the woman as the 4 fruit of her worship 9 . The woman should 
have been conducted immediately to the melghar . But there 
was some delay, the reason for which was not apparent. She 
was eventually conducted in the evening to the temple room 
where there was the melghar , the Pandit reciting in sing-song 
fashion the narrative about the resuscitation of Lui. The woman 
sat inside the room, to the west of the designs, facing east, the 
light burning all the time on the pot with the head inside. The 
husband and the Pandits remained outside the door. As the 
night ended and day began to dawn, the woman asked, ‘ Baba 
Loue, have you awakened ? 9 The form of address was that 
used towards a son in endearment. The head responds, it is 
said, by waving its ears so that they strike the head, and the 
sides of the pot with a tapping sound. 

Later in the morning occurs the turmeric rubbing ceremony. 
The Ndpit first of all shaves the Brahman priest and then the 
Pandits and finally the men devotees. Only the moustaches 
and beards are shaved. For women, the nails are pared. Some 
turmeric paste is prepared by the devotees and mixed with a 
little mustard oil. They put a little of it at the feet of high 
caste Brahmans, symbolizing turmeric rubbing on the body, 
and next proceed to do the same for other village notables. 
After this is done, they rub each other and villagers in general 
thoroughly with turmeric and oil. 

A mdgur fish (Glarias Batrachus , Linn.) is now released in the 
melghar and destroys the design, by its wriggling. It is then 
caught and carried by a devotee. The woman now puts the 
Loue pot on her head, the lighted lamp protected by the inverted 
dhucuni which had been emptied of its contents in drawing the 
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(lesions Plate :l, fig. 3. The priests cany the four arrows shafts, 
flowers, etc., from the place of worship. The Deid Bhakta 
curried the fVam bamboo, while tlie other devotees form a ring. 
The party thus proceeds to the tank by the side of which cre¬ 
mations take place in this village. The priests now chant the 
story of Mad an a wife of Hariscandra who vvorsfiipped the deity 
Dharma for a son. Arrived at the western bank of the tank, 
the pot is put on the ground, in the soft earth at the water’s edge 
and the Pandit recites a summary of the whole Dliarmamah- 
gala.— c At -first Setai Pandit in Ratya Yuga worshipped Dliarma; 
next came Nilai in Treta Yuga. The Panel a va King Yudhisthii* 
■worshipped Dharnia in Dwapara Yuga; so did Kansai Pandit. 
In the present Kali age it was taken up by Ramai. Hariscandra 
sacrificed his son to Dliarma; and Ranjavati was horn through 
the curse of the deity. She married Karnasen and being child¬ 
less fell on the sal or spear studded plank. The son thus obtained, 
hausen, spread the worship of Dharma, himself performing 
the £t sunrise in the west sacrifice”.’ All this time the woman 
and her husband had been seated facing east; they now began 
to turn the pot round and round. The lid was taken off, and 
the fruits, and precious metals taken out of the goat’s mouth, 
leaving only the iron chain inside. The pot was now packed 
with clay apparently to make it heavy enough to sink. Care 
was taken to leave the ear, mouth, eye, and head uncovered. 
Now the lamp was put on the head, facing east, and the 
lid closed quickly while the light was still burning. The lid 
was now fixed hv a pair of bamboo sticks crossing at the centre 
of the lid, and tied to the neck of the pot. The devotees had 
by this time entered the water and fixed the dlam bamboo in 
the mud. The mdgur fish was now released, still alive, in the 
water. The woman now waded into the water and with the pot 
on her head, dipped down and let it go (Plate 4, fig. 4). After 
letting go the pot, the woman groped in the mud with her hand, 
under water. Whatever she finds is considered to have eomo 
miraculously. She swallows it secretly, with water from the 
green coconut from the ghat or sacred earthen pot. She has 
also to eat the fruit (plantain) that was given to her by the 
Brahman priest as mentioned before. Both those rites are 
claimed to give her the son, i.e. cause her to conceive. 

On return, the he-goat intended for the next ceremony is 
bathed, and in the name of Dharma, refuting the narrative of 
Hariscandra, an iron ring is put on its right foreleg, after smear¬ 
ing Vermillion on its horns. It will graze at will, unmolested, 
for the next few years. The tale of origin of goats is also recited 
at the time of initiation of the goat as well as at the time of 
sacrifice. The Bhaktas offer flower to the deity in the mandftp, 
for the last time; then they and the Pandits take off the ‘ sacred 
thread 5 saying that they go back to their own caste gotra, 
leaving the Dharma gotra. 
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The carcasses of the goats which had been lying so long in 
the mandap were now dressed for cooking. The head of the 
Kol Lone had however been disposed of previously, by sending 
it to the house of the Deni Bhakta. The flesh of the two goats 
was cooked with rice in the compound of the place of worship 
by the Dharma Pandits, who alone and male agnates can eat 
it. In the published account it is stated that the devotees 
share it. But this was contradicted by priests, devotees, and 
villagers in the area where I observed the festival. 

The correct procedure is to serve the cooked food in bamboo 
basketry vessels—such as thekd or data, pete , and pdli, woven 
by Boms. This is done even now in the village Mar and else¬ 
where. In Birsinha, the old priest died some years ago, and 
the young man who is officially in charge admitted that he served 
the food, on copper or brass plates. Stoneware was also 
used. The rice has to be taken out by a small newly made 
iron hoe nine times, and put on these baskets for offering to 
Dharma, (It is possible that the well-known nursery rhyme in 
Bengali mentioning the use of the hoe in taking rice out of the 
cooking pot, refers to this practice.) The rest of the food is 
served with the hand. The dedicated and other food is all 
eaten by Pandits. Anything left over is buried in the ground. 
The cooking pots for the deity and the devotees during the entire 
period of twelve days are disposed of in water. The sacred 
earthen pot is also similarly disposed on the last day. 

The deities are now taken back to their temple and the 
usual daily worship performed. 

Two other rites connected with the worship of Dharma 
deserve notice. A car festival similar to that of the great god 
Jagann&th is elebrated in many temples. The date varies. At 
Udaiganj it falls on Ramnavami. On the last day of Bhadra 
(Aug.-Sept.) a rite known as muktasndn is performed. Those 
who have made a vow simply observe habisya the previous day 
and bathe next morning, while fasting, with dtap rice and five 
fruits in a dhucuni on their head. The day is known as Dharma- 
wmkranti. 

Discussion 

Mention has been made of the tradition of creation by 
Dharma, in the different works on worship or glorification of 
Dharma, in the first part of this note. Such stories of creation 
are,however, to be found in connection with certain other festivals, 
notably the Cadak festival and the Gambhira festival, which 
is a variant of the Cadak, in Northern Bengal. The deity 
worshipped in this festival is Siva, known also as Mahes and 
Mahadeva. In the accounts of creation however, which are 
recited at the time of adoration of the deity at Gambhira, there 
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is mention of Dharma as the creator d In some accounts, the 
same description of creation is noted, without the specific men¬ 
tion of the word Dharma, Instead the creator is called the 
formless Lord who created Brahma., Vismi and Makes var. In 
one respect there is a difference in these 4 traditions, which were 
collected in villages from actual priests and Bhaktas. The 
clay is said to be brought up by the crah, and Earth created on 
the back of the tortoise born of Dhanna’s touch on the 
waters. The Oadak ceremony of Western Bengal has many 
features absent from that of Central Bengal. 1 2 The ritual of 
Dharma worship in Western Bengal is closely followed in it, 
although Siva is the deity worshipped. 3 4 As noted in the earlier 
part of this essay, there is a tendency in Midnapur to equate 
Dharma to Siva by making him husband of a Sakti. Mahamaho- 
padhyay Haraprasad festri 4 has rioted an excellent example 
of this transition. Referring to a well-known Dharma temple, 
he states: * The offerings are made over to the priest of the temple, 
a Bom or Mayra or Teli and he presents it (them) to the deity. 
But proud Brahmanas when they offer any votive offering, 
disdain to have it presented by a low fellow and so they bring 

their own priests. 5 In some temples in the vicinity of 

large Brahmana population, there are two priests, one low bom 
and the other Brahmana, for presenting votive offerings. In 
one case the Brahmana has completely supplanted his low-born 
rival, and he now worships the deity with Saiva mantras, and 
looks upon him as $iva. But in daily worship, he divides the 
naivedya or rice offering placed on a brass plate in the form of 
a cone, into two semicones making a trench with his finger, 
and offers the joint naivedya, to the joint deity, saying e Sivaya 
Dharmarajaya namah 5 . In North Bengal, the two names occur 
together in the same festival, and in some cases become equivalent 
although not actually merged. In Central Bengal, both Dharma 
worship and Cadak festival have lost many features still found 
in the ritual followed in Western Bengal. But the two worships 
resemble each other closely also in this area,, Central Bengal. 
Evidently both these festivals are essentially the same and 
consist of a cult of a mother goddess and her consort a male 
god who is the central figure of the worship. The formlessness 
of the original creator is stressed in the recitals but is lost sight 
of in the ritual. The image becomes important and is adored. 
Again, although the snake Basuki is said to bear the earth on 


1 Adyer Gambhira, by !§rl Haridas Palit, Sahitya Parisat Patrikd, 
Vol. 16, p. 61 et seq. Adyer Gambhira, by $rl Haridas Palit, 15.3, J3L9 
(1913), Chapter VI. 

2 A short account of the Charak Puja ceremonial, by Ram Comal 

Sen : Journal 1833. 

3 Unpublished materials collected by the writer. 

4 Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1894: Discovery 
of the remnants of Buddhism in Bengal, by Haraprasad festrL 
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its head, vet, the other tradition of the tortoise doing so fits 
in better with the image of Dkarma being generally tortoise- 
shaped. The addition of the Basnki tradition may have come 
later or it may represent the merging of some other similar cult 
in Dharma worship. 

Confirmation of the above conclusions is afforded by the 
worship of Dharmaraj in South India. According to some 
old Government records, 1 the Sudra and lower caste Hindus 
had a fire walking ceremony in connection with the worship 
of Dharmaraj a (spelt variously as Bhurmarajah, Durmaroy) 
for whom there are numerous temples. The record mentions 
16 in Madras proper and 489 in other places, in the Madras 
Presidency. The fire walk is said to have been performed at 
the annual celebrations held in July in the case of Madras proper. 
It is noted further that the ceremony lasted from ten to eighteen 
days and the fire walk occurred on the last day. Mention is 
also made of piercing of tongues and limbs with narrow metal 
arrows of iron, and of lighting of cotton wicks on these. Arcot 
appears from the report to have been a great centre of Dharmaraj a 
worship. 

The nature of this Dharmaraj a is made clear from the 
accounts in the District Gazetteers of this area. In South 
Arcot 2 it is stated 4 The village deities are legion.... their abodes 
are sometimes little brick structures, but in very many cases 
are only signalized by a stone or a brick with an iron trident 

set up before it. Draupadi is the special favourite of 

the Pallis.... Draupadi, as is well-known, was the joint wife 
of the five Pandava brothers of the Mahabharata. The eldest 
of these, and consequently the one -who had the chief right to 
her was named Dharma. His image frequently appears in 
Draupadi temples which are consequently known as Dharmaraj a 
Kovils. They are very numerous and the priest at them is 

very generally 16 a Palli by caste. Outside the buildings is 

often a figure of Pothurajah ‘Festivals to Draupadi always 
involve two points of ritual the recital (or acting) of a part of 
the Mahabharata ("which sometimes lasts for as many as ten 
consecutive days), and a fire walking ceremony. 1 The fire 
walking is stated to have 4 latterly been introduced at the festivals 
to some of the other goddesses, but in such cases, the firepit must- 
be lit with a brand brought from a Draupadi temple 1 . In Salem 
these temples are stated to be ‘known as of Draupadiamman, 
but are also named after Dharmaraj a-. 3 The annual festival 
is said to be held in the springtime and lasts about 18 days, 
‘The sacrifice of Aravan, son of Arjuna by a Naga princess is 


1 Selections from the Records of the Madras Government, No. VII, 
Madras, 1854. 

2 Gazetteer of the South Arcot District, Madras, 1906. 

3 Gazetteer of the Salem District, Madras. 1918, 
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commemorated by the slaughter of a goat, the entrails of which 
are afterwards entwined on a pole, surmounted with a hideous 
red mask which represents the head of the heroic youth ...... 

k with the Pandava cult, a fire walking ceremony is usually 
associated’. Aravan, it may be noted fought in the battle of 
Kuniksetra, and died to save the army of his father and uncle 
from a Raksasa (ogre). 

Bishop Whitehead notes that Poturazu figures sometimes 
as the brother, sometimes as the husband, and sometimes as 
merely an attendant of the village goddess. fi In the Telugu 
country, Potu Razu, the brother or husband of the village 
goddess is sometimes represented by a stone and sometimes 
by a thin wooden stake like an attenuated post, about four or 
five feet high, and roughly carved at the top. It faintly res¬ 
embles a spear and is called a Sulam, which in Telugu means 
a spear. 51 The photo published by him shows the spear to 
resemble closely the spearlike image of Baneswar, described 
earlier, as found in the Dharma temple at Labhpur. 

It is evident that the cult of Dharma as performed in South 
India has many points of resemblance with that found in Western 
Bengal; but there are certain important differences. In South 
India, the Dharmaraja is definitely, Yudhisthir, who is referred 
to by this name (Dharmaraja) in the Mahabharata. According 
to the epic 1 2 Dharma is the father of Yudhisthir. He (Dharma) 
himself is horn of Brahma, from the breast of that god, and 
appears in human form. He is distinct from the Yama the god 
of death. The two gods are mentioned separately in the epic, 
in the same part, Banaparva, showing their distinctness in 
general. In the verse on the origin of Dharma, the god is men¬ 
tioned, as bringing happiness to the Universe. 

The mention of the name of Yudhisthir in the recital of 
Bh arm amah gala by the priests in Western Bengal, fits in very 
well with these traditions. 

Dharma, himself was never a human being. His origin 
and attributes as described in the Mahabharata have already 
been noted. In the Markandeva Parana 3 the tale of Harisoandra 
is noted with certain differences. But it is Dharma, a great 
god, who brings back Hari&candra’s son Rohitasya, to file. 
Tndra and other gods are stated to come with Dharma in their 
forefront and they refer to Dharma as Brahman visible to the 
eyes. 


1 The village deities of South India', Madras Government Museum 
Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 3, Madras, 1903 

The village gods of South India by the Rt. Rev. B. Whitehead, 
Bishop of Madras, 2nd edn., Oxford University Press, 1921. 

2 Mahabharata, Adiparva. Any good edition may he consulted. 
References to Dharma are found in the sub-section of the birth of Vi dura 
and of Yudhisthira, in this parva. 

3 Markandeya Purana, Cantos VTI-VIII. References to Dharma are 
found also in Bhagavata Purana and Matsya Purana. 
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MM. Haraprasad Sastii 1 2 lias nought to make out that 
the cult in Western and Central Bengal is a remnant of 
Buddhism. Others have, sought to equate Hariscandra to some 
mediaeval local king. Sri Basanta Chattopadhyay lias dis¬ 
cussed some of these points in his introductions to Mayura- 
bhatta’s work 2 and the Anadimahgala. 3 He lias rightly 
pointed out that the tale of Hariscandra is of Great antiquity 
and that the name of Dharma occurs in very early Sanskrit 
literature (see later). Some of the points raised by Sastii have 
not however been met by him. 

Sastii points out that 4 there is a certain resemblance bet¬ 
ween the story of Lausen in Dharmamangala and that of Buddha 
in Lalitavistara. The resemblance is not however very great 
and the similarity may be due to borrowing of details from one 
mythological tale by another, without the necessity of equating 
the Buddha with Dhanna. If any equation is justifiable then 
Lausen has to be equated to the hero of Lalitavistara, which 
leaves the question at issue unsolved. But a detailed examina¬ 
tion does not justify any such identification. For example, 
Lausen’a mother sacrifices herself in order to get a son, and is 
again, brought back to life. Buddha’s mother dies within a few 
days after the birth of her son. The two circumstances are 
quite different. A more important piece of evidence is that 
quoted by Sastrl from Lama Taranath. The cult of Dhamma, 
he. Dharma is said to have been spread by a king of Tripura, 
who went in for Tantrib practices and had a Dom mistress. 
It is further explained in this extract that "by the worship of 
the Bharnia is meant that of the Buddhist deities such as Vajra- 
Yogini 9 or Vajravarahi, Vajrabhairava and others. But 
these worships are accretions to Buddhism proper from more 
primitive cults and the hypothesis leaves unexplained how T 
"the Dhanna 9 (Righteousness?) became a deity Dhanna and 
why the tale of Hariscandra, or of Yudhisthir came to be linked 
up with this cult as an integral part. Also, the existence of a 
great god Dharma prior to the time of the mediaeval king of 
Tripura is ignored, 

Sastii has argued that the shape of the deity Dharma is 
like that of a Buddhist Stupa and that this structure has two 
eyes, like Dharma, on the portion which may be termed the 


1 Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1894: Discovery of 
the remnants of Buddhism in Bengal, by Haraprasad Sastrl., 

2 $rl Dharma Purana by Mayurbhatta, edited by Sri Basanta 
Kumar Chattopadhyay, Calcutta, 1337 B.S. ( = 1931 A.D.). (S.P. publica¬ 
tion.) 

3 Anadimahgala ba Sri Dharma Purana by Kabi Ramdas Adak, 
edited by Sri Basanta Kumar Chattopadhyay, Calcutta, 1345 B.S ( = 1939 
A.D.). /(S.P. publication.) 

4 Sri Dharmamangala, by Pandit Haraprasad Sastrl, J.A.S.B., 1895. 
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neck, just below the stone timbrel la. It is stated ‘ now in the 
Buddhist Triad, Dhamma used to be represented by a stupa , 
with two eyes on the neck. It Is however equally possible to 
argue that there was an old euit of worship of a tortoise-shaped 
deity which was absorbed by later Buddhism. 1 Apart Irons 
these objections it is to be noted, that the I) harm a cull its South 
India is obviously not derived from Buddhism. 

As regards Hariscandra, the tale occurs first in the Aitareya 
Brahmana. 2 The king, who had a hundred wives, was however 
without a son. He was advised by Narada to pray to Varuna, 
Hariscandra followed this advice and obtained a son by pro¬ 
mising to sacrifice to Varuna this son when born. The boy 
was named Rohita and grew up without being sacrificed to 
Varuna, until he could put on full armour. King Hariscandra 
had put off Varuna on various pretexts so long but had to yield 
now. Rohita however, unlike the prince of that name in Dharnia- 
mahgala, refused to offer himself up to Varuna, and fled from 
home. King Hariscandra was seized by Varuna who inflicted 
dropsy on him. After several years’ of wandering Rohita 
Bought a Rsi’s son, of name Sunahsepa as .substitute for himself 
and this was accepted by Varuna. Sunahsepa however pro¬ 
pitiated Varuna and other deities by his prayers and there was 
no human sacrifice. The still earlier Rgveda records a hymn 
of Sunahsepa to Varuna to release him from bonds. 3 

Obviously the tales of Hariscandra in the Dharmamangala, 
in the Puranas and in the Brahmanas are closely related. Varuna 
in ancient times seems to have been propitiated by the offering 
of a son, obtained by making such a vow, like Dharma in later 
times. Some European scholars have expressed the view that 
the vow to sacrifice the son obtained by propitiating a god, 
defeats the purpose of the prayer. Hence there could not 
have been in existence such a cult of Vanina. They have failed 
to realize the implication that the first born son obtained by pro¬ 
pitiation of the deity is to be sacrificed and other children will 
thereafter come through favour of the god. This was the 
motive of the now obsolete custom of giving up a son to the deity 
of c Sagara 1 (and therefore Vanina’s equivalent; literally, ‘the 
sea’). We may therefore say that the ancient records reveal 
a cult of Varuna with a human sacrifice as in the ease of Dharma 
in much later times. It is not apparent when Varuna, was 


1 Support is given to this view by a passage of the Satapwfclia 
Bralimana, VIII, 4, 35. Prajapati is stated to have created offspring 
after assuming the shape of a tortoise (Kumia), All living creatures are 
hence termed children of Kasyapa (Tortoise). 

2 The Aitareya Bralimana of the Big Veda, by Martin Hang, Bombay, 

1863, VII, 3* ' 

3 RIgveda Brahmanas, by A. B. Keith, Harvard University Press, 
1920, pp. 61, for the earlier references to Sunah-sopa and a. critical 
discussion. 
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replaced b} T Dharma; but it is a fact that this last named deity 
lias taken Vanina's place in the tale of Hariscandra as it has 
come down to us. Yanina, in the Vedas, is a great god, and 
* much oftener than Indra he is called universal monarch. . . . 
But more important than his physical attributes, are his moral 
qualities, his control of the order of the world in its ethical 
aspect, no less than in its physical, his connexion with the 
worshipper as the saviour in time of peril and distress, the freer 
from sin, the merciful god as well as the punisher of the sinner 
to whom he sends the disease dropsy—Vanina is the lord of 
the holy order Rta’. 1 We find further that 4 As a moral governor 

Vanina stands far above any other deity... .Vanina_is the 

supreme upholder of law in the moral as well as physical world'. 2 
This is also the function of the great god Dharma as portrayed 
in the Mahabharata and in the tale of Hariscandra in the Mar- 
kandeva Parana. The cult of Vanina as a great god did not 
find favour in the later Veclic times, and the deity eventually 
lost in importance and survived only as the lord of waters. 
The god Dharma seems to have taken over the functions of 
Varuna in the matter of maintenance of law and order in the moral 
world. The equipage of Varuna seems also to have been taken 
over by Dharma. This god like Varuna uses the c pa£a’ or 
noose. 3 We have seen, that Dharma has his chariot and power¬ 
ful and fast steeds. We note that 4 the only part of Vanina's 

equipment which is at all prominent is his car. It is_drawn 

by well yoked steeds'. Varuna guards also the steed of Asva- 
medha. 

Another point of resemblance lies in the association of 
the sun with Varuna. s The eye with which Varuna is said— 
to observe mankind is undoubtedly the sun.' 4 Dharma it 
is to be noted, is associated with the sun among the primitive 
tribal folk of Chota Nagpur. The great god Dharma is be¬ 
lieved by them to manifest himself in the sun. 5 6 

The cult of human sacrifice did not find favour with the 
Brahmans. We read in the Aitareya Brahmana that the priests 
refused to sacrifice the human victim to Varuna. We may 
therefore conclude that Brahmanic influence, while tolerating 


1 The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads, by 
A. B. Keith, Harvard University Press, 1925 (Vol. 31). 

2 Vedie Mythology, by A. A. Maedonell, Grundriss der Indo Arisehen 
Philogie und altertums Knnde, Strassburg, 1889. 

Regarding the affliction of dropsy by Varuna there are numerous 
references in the Bg Veda and Atharva Veda._ 

3 .Ramayana (Gorresio’s edition, Vol. I), Adikanda, XXX. 

4 Vedic Mythology, by A. A. Maedonell, Grundriss der Indo Arisehen 
Philogie und altertums Kunde, Strassburg, 1889. 

Regarding the affliction of dropsy by Varuna there are numerous 
references in the Eg Veda and Atharva Veda. 

6 Graon religion and Customs, by Sarat Chandra Roy, Ranchi, 1928. 

Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, by E. Dalton, Calcutta, 1872. 
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the cult, eliminated the human victim. The ancient literature 
does not state whether any animal took the place of the human 
victim. But (a) the similarity in the name of the sacrificial 
goat, and the child born through such ‘‘'aerifiee, (h) the form 
of address of the sacrificed animal as c Baba’ (son, in endear¬ 
ment), (c) the reference to the woman devotee as "mother 1 
of Lone, and (d) the placing of the iron ring of the sacrificed 
goat on the child bora of such offering, leave very little doubt 
that the goat lias taken the place of the son born of sacrifice 
before Dharma. 

It may be pointed out that the substitution of one Ini man 
victim by another as noted in the ancient tradition, and also 
of human victims by animals are known to have occurred in 
modern times in connection with allied worship and ceremonial. 
In Madras, the hook swinging festival corresponding to Oadak 
in Bengal, used originally to bo celebrated by devotees of i he 
lower Hindu castes. A high caste man would however some¬ 
times make a vow. It is reported that he could send a substi¬ 
tute whom he had paid for such service. 1 Again, after the 
use of hooks was prohibited by the Government ' live goafs 
were substituted’ and these were swung round instead of the 
man. 2 The cruelty of this practice has however been recog¬ 
nized, and it is now usual in this Presidency to use a wooden 
dummy. Again, the Khonds had formerly a human sacrifice, 
to promote fertility of the soil. The human being selected, 
known as meriah was treated with great kindness and main¬ 
tained for a number of years, before the actual sacrifice. After 
human sacrifice was prohibited, the place of the meriah has been 
taken by domestic animals. 3 A sheep, goat or buffalo is now 
sacrificed. After it has been selected the animal is let loose 
to graze on the crops at will, like the Loue goat of Dharma. 
The Khonds, it may be noted call the creator alternatively as 
Dharma Pennu. Some of the Santals elans, such as the God?l 
Marandi, have a festival called burn beret, celebrated at the 
full moon in Ag rail avail (Nov.-Dee.) in which a cook is torn to 
pieces by the villagers, who try to obtain a part, of if, as in 
the case of the meriah sacrifice among Khonds mentioned 
earlier. If in the scramble, human blood Hows from injuries 
received, the hongan (ghostly deities) are said to be pleased. 
It is admitted that there is a tradition of a human sacrifice in 
olden times in place of the cock killed at present. Possession 
of a piece of the victim, especially of the head is believed to 


1 Selection from the Records of the Madras Government, No. VII, 
Madras, 3 854. 

2 Gazetteer of the Cuddapah district, VoL I, Madras, 1915. 

3 A personal narrative of thirteen years’ service amongst the wiki 
tribes of Khondistan, by Major-Gen. John Campbell, London, 1864. 

Memorials of service in India, by IS. C. McPherson, London, 1805. 
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bring good luck to the person. 1 In the worship of Dharma, 
in Birsinha 1 have noted an example of a substitute doing duty 
for a special devotee. In the description of the South Indian 
festival of Dharma or Braupadi, mention has been made of a 
goat being sacrificed and its entrails hung up to represent a 
human being. 

There are therefore very strong grounds for concluding 
that an ancient cult with a human victim has come down to us, 
as the central feature of the Dharma pfija, the sacrificial Lone 
goat having taken the place of the human being, very early 
in the history of its incorporation into the culture of the advanced 
people of Western Bengal. 

It is not suggested that the cult has not been affected by 
Buddhism, Saivism, and other religious influences. The results 
of such influence are obvious in the worship and ritual. Never¬ 
theless, the core of the cult—the sacrifice which is made, and 
the fulfilment of the wished for end,—are not derived directly 
from the well-known historical religion or sects mentioned. 
It is however possible that some traits of the primitive cult which 
has survived as the Lone sacrifice before Dharma, had been incor - 
porated also in popular Buddhism and Saivism as part of those 
religions in their popular form. This would facilitate the borrow¬ 
ing of other traits from these religions by the followers of the 
primitive cult. 


1 There is a brief mention of this rite in a footnote to the Gazetteer 
of the Santal Parganas and in Dr. Bedding’s Santal Dictionary, The 
details have been taken from unpublished data collected by the writer 
among Santals. It may further be noted that the Santa Is also worship 
Dharma as a great god. 











Fig. 5. The sacrifi¬ 
cial goat led in 
procession by 
devotees, Bir- 








REVIEWS OR ROOKS. 


1 M Ik wad ka Itjlhas 5 . JBy Bt. Vishwesh wak Nate Reu ; Vol. i 
(early Xlllth century—1803 A.D.), pp. 1-400; Vol. II 
(1803-1938 A.D.), pp. 401-772. Published by the Archaeo¬ 
logical Department, Jodhpur. Price of each Volume, 
Its.5 for cloth bound copy, and Rs.4-8-0 for paper cover. 

It is the State History of the Jodhpur State, written by 
Pi. Vishweshwar Nath Reu, the State Historian, and is published 
under authority of the Jodhpur Government. These two 
volumes can well be described as the continuation of the £ History 
of the Rashtrakutas (Ratkores) 1 by the same author, which 
gives the history of this dynasty prior to its coming down to 
Mar wad. In these two volumes Pi. Reu carries the history 
of dynasty during its rule in Mar wad and hence as such it is 
called the history of Mar wad. 

The first volume gives in the beginning a very brief account 
of the history of Mar wad prior to its occupation by the Ra thorns. 
A few introductory sections cursorily deal with the greatness 
and glories of the Ratkore rulers, their munificent charities 
and grants, and finally with their patronage to learning and 
other finer arts. The regular history of the Ratkore dynasty 
of the Jodhpur State begins on p. 31 with the reign of Rao Sihaji, 
who founded the State in the first quarter of the Xlllth century 
A.D. In the first volume the history of the dynasty is carried 
down to the end of the reign of Maharaja Bhim Sink, who died 
in 1803 A.D. The history is continued in the second volume 
and is carried to the end of the reign of Maharaja Sumer Sinhji 
who ruled till 1918. In each reign the author has tried to give 
the chief events in strict chronological order and at the end 
wherever it was possible a sketch of the ruler’s character, a 
statement of important places built or repaired during his regime 
and finally a list of his direct descendants have been given. 
Discussions about variations in dates, or regarding the authenti¬ 
city or otherwise of any fact have been given in foot-notes only. 

The main work ends on p. 532, and there follow a number 
of Appendices to the main work. The events of the reign of the 
present ruler, Maharaja Ummaid Sinhji, up to the year 1938, 
and an account of his two big game hunting expeditions in 
East Africa have been given as Appendix 1 and 2. In the 
following appendices the author has given an account of the 
part played by the famous Sardar Risala of Jodhpur in the last 
Great War of 1914-1918, a statement of the villages granted in 
charity, a short description of the present administrative system 
along with the details of the various important departments 
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of the State, and an explanatory list of the various dues the 
ja-girdars have to pay to the State. Another appendix gives 
a short note on the coins of Marwad and their inscriptions. 
A short life of Kao Amar, whose name has been immortalized 
in the Amar Singh Darwdzd of the Agra fort, lias been 
attempted. A list of names of important persons killed on the 
side of Mar wad in the various battles lias been given. The 
genealogical tables of other Kathore Ruling houses directly 
descended from the House of Jodhpur are given in the last 
Appendix. At the end there has been given a very exhaustive 
and useful index. 

The historical writings of the author and his style are 
too well known among the scholars to need any special introduc¬ 
tion here. The fact that it is a-State history and is published 
by authority has to some extent restricted his pen and hence 
the author may have committed some sins of omission, yet 
it must be admitted that the author lias made an effort; at 
impartiality in presenting the annals of a great dynasty, which 
was not without many of its inherent short-comings. Ho has 
also tried to throw some new light on the relations of Mar wad 
with Me wad. He has also done his best to refute many charges 
and unfavourable statements made by Dr. 0. EL Qjha and other 
scholars about the various rulers of Mar wad, and has quoted 
eminent historical authorities in support of his own ease. He 
has thus made it possible for the scholars to come to a correct 
judgment in respect to these matters in the light of the 
authorities quoted by him and other previous writer’s. 

The author has tried to utilize all the possible published 
sources and unpublished fchydts. He has also made use of the 
various inscriptions, copper-plates, coins, etc. which directly 
or indirectly throw some light on the history of the period. It 
is, however, regrettable to note that the unpublished Persian 
authorities have not been usually utilized save through the 
printed works of other’ scholars. A thorough study of the 
Akhbarats, letters and other documents of the reign of Aurangzih 
and his successors would make it possible for us to reconstruct 
the history of those momentous years in the history of Mar wad. 
Then again the author has completely ignored the original 
Marathi sources for the history of Marwad (luring the XVII It Ij 
century. A thorough study of these combined with that of 
the Persian Akhbars, which begin once again from the year 
1779, will make it possible for us to present a fuller picture 
of that century of internal disorder and anarchy which preceded 
the final establishment of the British supremacy in India. The 
value of the work is, however, greatly increased by the exhaustive 
foot-notes packed with facts and details giving much additional 
information which may not have been directly useful to the 
main theme of the work. He has also rendered a great service 
by referring in these foot-notes to the many anecdotes and 
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events narrated in the khydis which are still uncorroborated 
by other sources, and has thus provided much raw material 
of history for future historians, which may have been ordinarily 
ignored by them altogether. 

Though one misses in these volumes the inspiring forceful 
style of Tod, and the matter-of-fact outlook of Ojlia, we have 
before us a readable work brim-full of facts, packed with, all 
possible details, and putting forth a point of view which cannot 
be easily denied. Dr. S. K. Aiyengar very correctly says 
£ the work is scholarly and carefully compiled and will prove 
a valuable hand-book to scholars’. The^ author should be 
congratulated for having completed the task set to his predeces¬ 
sors in the office halt' a century ago; and the thanks of the world 
of historians are due to him for having attempted, and that too 
with much success, the difficult task of narrating the chronicles 
of Marwad. 

The printing and the get-up of the book is excellent, and 
hence the long lists of errata are very much to be deplored. In 
these two volumes there are many exquisitive photographs 
of various historical places and buildings in Marwad, and tri¬ 
coloured pictures of the various rulers of Marwad from paintings 
specially prepared by the State-painter for the purpose. It 
is not unlikely that these paintings were prepared on the basis 
of much older and in some cases contemporary paintings, but 
the historians would have very much preferred the publication 
of those older paintings themselves. 

"Finally, the Marwad Government deserves to be congratulated 
for having published what may easily be called one 1 of the best 
State histories so far published, and more so for getting it pub¬ 
lished in Hindi as it definitely enriches the Hindi literature. 
It would be no exaggeration to say that Marwad-ka-Itihas 
would be a valuable addition to any library, and no collection of 
books specializing in Indian history would be complete without 
a copy of the same. 


Raohttbtr Sinh. 
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lirjivilYfw BapseAh, Vol. II. By 8 . K. Battssrjt. 9xf>, xvi, 
444 pages. Alaxwell (V>., Lucknow, 1941. Rs.8. 

r rii(* first, volume of this history of 11 uinayfiu, the second 
Mughal Emperor of Indio,, was published in 1938 (Oxford Uni- 
versit} Press, Calcutta), and dealt with the iirst part of his reign 
cnliumating m his defeats at the hands of Bher Bhah Bur in the 
battles of Ohausa and Qanauj, and finally his flight to the Pan jab 
in 1540 A.D. The narrative beginning with his flight to Lahore 
is continued in the second volume now issued. The first six 
chapters are devoted to detailed accounts of Humayiin’s wanderings 
in the Panjab, Sind and Rajput ana, and ids unsuccessful attempts 
towards rallying his supporters for recovering the kingdom. In 
chapter IV is given an account of liis marriage with Hamida Banu, 
the mother of Emperor Akbar, and in chapter VII the birth of this 
august Prince is discussed. Chapters VJTT-XIII deal with Uunm- 
yun\s return to Bind and later his flight through Seistaii to Persia, 
his stay in Persia, and finally his march to Afghanistan with a 
Persian army, and the struggles with his brothers resulting in his 
gaining control of this part of his kingdom. Chapters XIV and XV 
are devoted to a description of Huinayun’s successful invasion of 
India and the short period of his ‘second kingship’ which ended with 
his death on 28th January, 1556. In chapters XVI—XVII3 the 
author gives an account of Akbar under Humayun’s tutelage, 
Babur’s family, and the prominent women of Humayun’s time. 
The innovations, regulations and monuments of Eumayun and his 
character are dealt with in chapter XIX, while in the closing 
chapter (XX) the author discusses such general subjects as kingship, 
nobility, and the people in Humayun’s time. 

En passant it may be noted that, as stated by the author, 
several of tire earlier chapters of this volume have already boon 
published as original papers in the journals of {he Historical 
Societies of the United Provinces and Sind, while two of them were 
communicated to the session of the Indian History Congress at 
Calcutta, 1939. 

The work is based on a. detailed study of the contemporary 
sources listed on pages 410-425. With tin* development of 
historical research and studios these sources arc fortunately at the 
present day much more extensive than those on which Hrskino 
based liis admirable account of II uinay fin in the second volume of 
his History of India (1854), and there can be little doubt: that the 
author has made very good use of the material that is now available 
for the history of the period. 

The volume under review is a mine of historical date, mixed 
up with a great deal of general information, and differs to a certain 
extent from the plan follow (id in the first: volume. Extensive 
general observations are included at. the end of each chapter in this 
volume, and attention may bo directed to the detailed index at 
the end of the volume, which adds materially to its value as a work 
of reference. In this connection it would have been useful if a 
complete chronology of the events of the reign had been included 
at the end of this volume. 

The work is well printed, but a fair number of misprints, 
particularly in Persian texts, have remained, uncorrected. The 
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translations of several passages are not quite up to the high standard 
of the work, and the author’s conclusions in some cases, as for 
example the general results of Hum ay tin’s sojourn in Iran on p, 131, 
are not borne out by the available historical data. On the whole, 
the work opens a new vista in the history of Hiimayun’s reign and 
should prove very valuable as a work of reference for the students 
of Mughal History. The very detailed treatment of the subject is 
unfortunately not equally critical all through the work, and a 
certain amount of lack of balance is noticeable in several chapters. 
The author has, however, creditably accomplished a difficult task, 
and is to be congratulated on producing a valuable compendium 
on a period of the Mu gh al history about which controversial views 
have been held by several distinguished authorities* 


B. R 
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A Grammar of this Oldest Kan a rests Inscriptions. By A. N. 

N VRASTMHiAiT, M.A., L.T., Ph.D. (London), University 

Librarian and Part-time Professor of Philology, Maharaja's 

College, Mysore*. 1 University of Mysore Studies in Dravidian 

Philology 1 : Mysore, 1941. P]>. xxi, 275. Priee Rs.2-12-0. 

The present volume is a welcome addition to the not very 
extensive literature on the subject of Oravidian Linguistics, 
and in both its careful planning and conscientious execution the 
work embodies a mass of exact information on the oldest phase 
of the Kannada language of which we have records, viz. of the 
sixth and seventh centuries A. D., which will make it indispensable 
for some time to come before it. can be superseded by something 
more up-to-date. The work was accepted by the University of 
London for the degree of Ph.D. to which the author was admitted 
in 1933; and we can congratulate the University of Mysore in 
finally giving it to us in its present form. It forms a contribu¬ 
tion of real importance in the study of Kannada and Dravidian 
Philology, and I trust it will inspire other similar works on Old 
Tamil and Old Telugu. 

More than three quarters of a century have passed since 
the inception of Dravidian Linguistics took place with the 
publication in 1850 of Bishop Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar 
of the Dravidian Languages. Individual Dravidian languages 
were taken up in descriptive grammars by scholars, mostly 
Europeans, and lexicographers like Kittel and 0under! and 
Denys Bray continued the work of Caldwell by instituting 
comparisons among the various Dravidian languages in their 
roots, affixes and vocables, in the meanwhile, in addition 
to the grammars of the various Dravidian languages (the most 
recent being those of the uncultivated speeches of the family— 
Kui, Gondi, and Brahui), the inscriptions in Tamil, Ma.Ia.ya.lam, 
Kannada, and Telugu as well a.s the earlier el assies in these 
languages were being published, and in this way a. mass of 
material was aeeumulated to which the'linguistieian 1 or philo¬ 
logist could turn. The number of seholars who left attracted 
to Dravidian Linguistics, however, remained small; European 
curiosity inspiring research could not 1 eel so very much interested 
in Dravidian as in Endo-Aryan as an important branch of Indo- 
European, and the number of European (and American) workers 
who made definite contributions to Dravidian Linguistics re¬ 
mained small: we can mention (in addition to the inaugurators 
and workers of the first two generations, viz. Caldwell, Gundert 
and Kittel) Hten Konow, E. Hahn, Mark Collins, Julien Vinson, 
Jules Bloch, M. B. Emeneau, and E. H. Tuttle, besides a few 
others. It appeared that no great advance in the subject could 
be expected until Indian seholars themselves, speaking Dravidian 
languages, entered the field, with the requisite scientific curiosity 
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and training: the special interest, of course, will always be there, 
affecting as it does their own speeches and their development. 

During the first decade of the present century, we have the 
inauguration of studies in Dravidian Linguistics among South 
Indian scholars, and probably the first noteworthy paper on the 
subject is a brilliant essay to formulate a comparative and his¬ 
torical phonology of Dravidian by K. V. Subbaiva, which 
appeared in the Indian Antiquary for 1909. The change of 
orientation in our Indian Universities, which, beginning with 
that of Calcutta, gradually transformed themselves into teaching 
and research institutions from merely examining bodies, com¬ 
bined with an Indian cultural renaissance which brought home 
to the people of India the necessity of studying their own lan¬ 
guages, has ushered in a new period of study and research in 
Indian languages which is now being fostered side by side with 
the study of Indian history in most Indian Universities, besides 
other institutions of a cultural and educational character. In 
1919 the University of Madras published three numbers of 
Dmvklian Studies, by C. P. Venkatarama Ayyar, M.A., L.T. 
("the Demonstrative Bases’), by K. V. Subbaiya, M.A., L.T. 
(‘the Pronouns and Pronominal Terminations of the First 
Person in Dravidian 1 ), and by S. Anavaratavinayakam Pillai, 
M.A., L.T. (‘the Sanskritic Element in the Vocabularies of the 
Dravidian Languages 5 ); and Prof. K. Ramakrishnaiah, M.A., 
of the Telugu Department in the Oriental Research Institute 
of the University of Madras, published in 1935 from the Uni¬ 
versity his Studies in Dravidian Philology , which gave an able 
general resume of the subject. Among individual scholars 
whose papers are regularly appearing in the different journals, 
Prof. L. V. Ramaswami Ayyar, M.A., B.L., of the Maharaja’s 
College, Ernakulam, Cochin State, is specially to be mentioned: 
he has made the field of Dravidian Linguistics his very own by 
contributing a large number of valuable articles on various 
aspects of the subject, and one of Ids complete worka— The, 
Evolution of Malay alam Morphology (Ernakulam, Cochin Gov¬ 
ernment Press, 1936)—is a very well-documented historical 
grammar of the language ol‘ Kerala, incomplete in so far as the 
phonology and syntax have not been treated in it. The late 
Prolessor P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar’s Pre-Aryan Tamil Culture 
(Madras University, 1930) should also be mentioned—although 
the work, strictly speaking, is not on Linguistics, but on what may 
be called Linguistic Palaeontology for Early Tamil (and 
Dravidian), and is very significant in many ways. 

And now the latest important work in this domain is 
Dr. Narasimhiah’s book. The oldest authentic specimens of Kan¬ 
nada are in the inscriptions as selected by Dr. Narasimhiah in 
this work, and they all are prior to 700 A.D. The highly deve¬ 
loped state of the language shows that there was considerable 
literary culture of it from very early times. We have a lit era- 
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lure [Voin the ninth century onwards in what has been willed 
J*(de~g<m?iada (or Hale-gannada ), i.e. "Old Kannada \ as opposed 
to the later phase of the language called lIosa-guibMula . The 
language treated in Dr. NarasimMah’s work is what Isis been 
called Purvada Pale-gannatla or 'Archaic Old Kannada 1 . As the 
specimens are from (contemporary documents, they are more 
valuable for phonetic and other standpoints than MSS. which 
are generally much later than the date of composition of a work. 
Dr. Narasimhiah has fully discussed the value of his materials, 
and at the end of the grammar he has given the text of the bb 
inscriptions utilised by him. All these are rather short ones. 
They are given in Roman transcription, for which we are grate¬ 
ful—-Kannada and other words have throughout been written 
in this international script, so convenient in philological work— 
but unfortunately translations have not been given, whether 
in this appendix or in the body of the work when words and 
forms are quoted. This is a rather unfortunate omission for 
students of language who are not specialists in Dravidian and 
have no acquaintance with Kannada in the ordinary way. 1 
hope this will be rectified and the value of the work thereby 
considerably enhanced when a second edition is called for. 
We wish Dr, Narasimhiah had discussed in detail the supposedly 
ancient Kannada lines found in the fragments of a Greek drama 
discovered among the Oxyrrhynchus papyri of the second century 
A.D. from Egypt: we have been accustomed to look upon 
them as the oldest specimens of Kannada, following the late 
Dr. Hultzsch. 

Dr. Narasimhiah first discusses the inseriptional material, 
and then in the Phonology section he makes only a restricted 
study of a few problems—confining himself to The history of the 
O.K. p, r, v, and l, with a descriptive account of the Q.K. conso¬ 
nant groups and long consonants’. There is a wealth of dated 
forms showing clearly the line of development for these sounds. 
The change of p > h is a phenomenon paralleled in other speeches 
(e.g. Chittagong Bengali p > <j> [bilabial spirant] > h, Japanese 
p-, -p~ ><£>&: in fact, the Japanese language still shows <f> in 
transition to h), and it need not have been induced by the sound 
changes v > b and -p~ > -6-. The real reason is given by 
Dr. Narasimhiah himself at p. 12 of his book. The r discussed is 
the so-called 'palatal’ r (r' = p of Tamil), which still survives 
in Tamil and Malayalam, and the l is the voiced retroflex frica¬ 
tive, z (= ifi of Tamil), transcribed from Tamil and from Malayalam 
(where they still occur) respectively as l and zh. The sound 
changes of p > h } of v > b, and of z to r and l were about a 
thousand years old, while r f continued down to the seventeenth - 
eighteenth centuries. Kannada did not possess a very large 
variety of consonant eonjunets, a nasal or l, 7, //, r + consonant 
being the characteristic combinations, except in Sanskrit loan¬ 
words. Long, i.e. double consonants are found in suffixes— 
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between vowels, and after r. All these special aspects of Old 
Kannada Phonology have been historically treated. 

Old Kannada Morphology has been discussed in great detail, 
utilising most of the forms, but the paucity of material here has 
been a great handicap for a full treatment. For a full grammar, 
Pale-gannada literature must be requisitioned, although this 
is later in time. Unless the Kannada speech of the eighth to 
fourteenth centuries is not very different from the Kannada of 
the inscriptions treated in this book, we shall be very glad to 
have from. Dr. Narashnhiah a fuller grammar of Old Kannada 
up to say 1400 A.D. with full comparisons with the other Bra- 
vidian languages, wherever these wiE be helpful in arriving at 
the situation in Primitive Dravidian. A few selected texts in 
addition, with translation and linguistic commentary, will make 
such a work a desideratum. The final aim should not be lost 
sight of—to find out what the Prehistoric Source-Speech of the 
historical Dravidian languages, what may be described as the 
Adi-Dravida-bhdsa , or Ur-Drawidisch (or, to suggest a daring 
hypothetical form, *Dramiz-col ), was like. The importance of this 
not only for the student of language but also for the history of 
culture in India, and possibly outside India, is patent to every¬ 
one. 

Dr. Narasimhiah has not omitted to treat the Syntax of the 
language as well. There is a very useful Word Index, forming 
a full Old Kannada-English Dictionary of all the words in the 
inscriptions. In the Appendices there are studies of the Proper 
Karnes, of the Metre and Alankdra , and of the Indo-Aryan Loan¬ 
words. 

The work is thus quite a valuable one in Dravidian Lin¬ 
guistics. I only wish that the typography were better: the 
lettering and general arrangement are capable of much improve¬ 
ment. A careful and painstaking work of this type should 
have had better arrangement, and it deserved better printing. 
These embellishments apart, we feel sincerely appreciative of 
Dr. Narasimhiah’s study, and we hope this will be followed in 
due time by a complete historical and comparative grammar of 
the ancient and graceful Speech of the Land of the Black SoE,— 
which undoubtedly came in contact with our Bengah Speech in 
its formative period, when Karnata Kshatriyas came and settled 
in red-soil land of West Bengal and the aUuvial plains of the delta 
and gave to this part of India its glorious dynasty of the Sena 
Kings during whose rule the Bengalis became fully character¬ 
ized in their language and in the bases of their culture. 

Strain Kumar Chatterji. 
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A Pillared Hall from a Temple at Madera, India, in 

the Philadelphia Museum of Art By W. Norman 

Brown. University of Pennsylvania. Press, Philadelphia, 

1940, pp. 84. Price 125. 

in 1912 Miss A. P. Gibson purchased, in an auction sale at 
Madura, a number of pillars and other architectural pieces 
belonging to one or more old temples which were lying about 
in the compound of the Madana Gopala Svami Temple. Miss 
Gibson died in Franco in the military service during the last 
Great War on January 10, 1919, and the pieces were presented 
to tlm Philadelphia Museum in her memory. Ft was believed for 
a long time that these pieces were originally part of the Madana 
Gopala Svami group of temples. Mr. Norman Brown, the 
author of the book under review, was sent to India in 19344)5 
to examine the site from which the pieces came with a view to 
assisting the Museum authorities in their installation at 
Fairmount Hall. Mr. Brown learnt on inquiry that the majority 
of the architectural pieces came from a subsidiary temple 
dedicated to Lakshin! in the neighbouring group of temples 
known as Perumal temple, which was probably erected in the 
first half of the sixteenth century A.D. 

The main theme of the author is the description of the 
architectural pieces with an explanation of their significance, 
both historical and architectural. He has done this more 
elaborately than is usual in a Museum guide book by adding two 
preliminary chapters dealing with the history of Madura and 
the general evolution of the South Indian Temple Architecture. 
He has then described the architectural pieces, particularly the 
columns and the frieze, with a full discussion of the sculptures 
engraved on them. As the author himself admits, the identifica¬ 
tion of the reliefs is not always certain and Free from doubts, 
but he has done his task with painstaking thoroughness. The 
author has not only succeeded in arranging the archaeological 
pieces as definite parts of an ordered whole, but lias also put a 
fresh meaning and significance into them by co-ordinating the 
reconstructed Mandapa to the general architectural evolution of 
South Indian temples. The visitors to the Philadelphia Museum 
will now see in those isolated pieces of stone the culmination of a 
long evolution of architectural style extending over two thousand 
years, on the background of a civilization whose antiquity goes 
still further back. 

R. C. Majumdar, 


I IB 
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Adam’s Reports on the State op Education in Bengal, 

1835-1888. Edited by Anath Nath Basu, Head of the 

Teachers’ Training Department, Calcutta University, 

Calcutta, 1941. Pp. lxvii+578. Price not stated. 

The Reports of Adam on the state of education in Bengal in 
the early decades of the last century have been the most authen¬ 
tic source of detailed information on the subject. Every writer 
on the educational developments in this country has had to 
consult this authoritative and invaluable document when 
discussing educational problems of India. The original edition 
has however been out of print for nearly a century. A somewhat 
abridged edition was brought out b'y Rev. J. Long, in 1868. 
Some of the sections in Adam’s reports were considered less 
important and left out in that edition. A statistical appendix 
was also omitted. Long, however, added a brief summary of the 
educational work done between 1838 when Adam submitted 
the last of his series of reports, and 1868, when Long brought 
out the abridged edition. 

The University of Calcutta have very recently brought out 
a complete edition of the Reports, including the summary of 
Long. An introduction, which includes a biographical sketch 
of Adam, a review of the reports and a resume of the later 
developments have also been added, by the editor. They are 
very helpful to the reader in forming an idea of the background 
against which the work was done and the personality of the writer 
of the reports. They convey also a clear picture of the failure 
of the official mind, even when there were brilliant men like 
Macaulay in the bureaucracy, to appreciate the real educational 
needs of the people of our country. 

Although a foreigner, and working in a period when a careful 
survey was extremely difficult to make by reason of paucity of 
earlier reports, Adam carried out successfully what was really 
a stupendous task. Adam collected in his first report the avail¬ 
able information from the authentic sources accessible to him. 
He supplemented these details also by enquiries from reliable 
educational workers. After thus bringing into 4 a methodized 
form the information previously existing in detached portions’ 
In various works, Adam collected actual samples by intensive 
work in a single thana in Rajshahi District. The results of this 
survey are incorporated in the second report. Adam next 
toured through several districts of Bengal and Bihar, collecting 
statistics on education, by an extensive survey. These details 
are noted and discussed in the third and final report. It is in 
this report that Adam clearly states his views regarding the 
promotion of general education in Bengal. He advocated that 
full use should be made of the existing institutions of indigenous 
education, with suitable modifications to improve the method 
and content of the teaching. He opposed strenuously though 
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vainly Macaulay's advocacy of the system which subsequently 

resulted in a tdpiieavy structure of education, based on English 
as the medium of instruction. From the report of Long, printed 
as an appendix in the present edition, it, appears that while 
Adam's work did not bear fruit in Bengal, if was proved to be 
on the right lines by the efforts of Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant* 
Governor of the newly separated North Western Provinces 
He organized schools which used the language of the people as 
the medium and also libraries to distribute books in those 
languages among the village schools. A portion of Adam’s 
third report was reprinted and circulated among Government 
officials. Thomason’s personal interest and care mark 1 the 
experiment a success. On the death of this educationist and 
administrator in 1853, Lord Dalhousie, expressed in a minute 
his appreciation of the work done and recommended ‘the exten¬ 
sion of the scheme of vernacular education to all the districts 
within the jurisdiction of the North Western Provinces \ 

In a brief review like this, it is not desirable to include 
further details. The summary noted will however, if is hoped, 
bring before the general reader interested in Indian education 
the value of the reports which the University of Calcutta* have 
made accessible to the general public. The University author¬ 
ities and the editor in particular are to be congratulated (Hi their 
completion of this work at the present difficult time. 


K. P. Chattopadhvav. 
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Haidar Ali, Volume I. By Dr. N. K. Sinha. 

Dr. N. K. Sinha’s Haidar Ali is not only a book by a scholar 
for scholars but it is also very agreeable reading for the layman. 
The author has utilized the contemporary Marathi, Portuguese, 
Dutch and French sources—original sources which Wilks, in his 
standard work on Mysore, could not tap. He has also drawn 
freely on the Madras records which contain detailed information 
about Haidar Ali. 

Haidar Ali and Ran jit Singh were the two most remarkable 
Indians in the century after Plassey. Dr. Sinha has discussed 
both these careers in separate books. The policies of these two 
great leaders were diametrically opposite. Ran jit Singh desisted 
from a collision with the English. Haidar Ali persisted in his 
anti-British policy. In the circumstances of that period Ranjit 
Singh succeeded (at least in his lifetime) and Haidar Ali failed. 
It is in the fitness of things that Dr. N. K. Sinha should have 
dealt with both these remarkable careers. 

In this work, besides Haidar Ali, we come in contact with 
other historic personalities. Madhava Rao, one of the greatest 
of the Peshwas, and Raghunath Rao, the worst of them, both 
figure in prominent roles. The local politics of Madras, Bombay, 
Pondicherry and Goa make very interesting reading. Especially 
the bungling policy of the Madras authorities comes in for well- 
deserved criticism by the author. 

In a language free from verbosity Dr. Sinha has done full 
justice to a period which saw the rise of the British power in 
India. We are eagerly looking forward to the second volume 
which will complete the life-sketch of Haidar Ali. 


B, R. Chatterji. 
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Article 5. 

A few Types of Sedentary Games prevalent in the KtiasI 
and Jaintia Hills District in Assam* 

By Ckaru Chandra Das Gupta. 

The object of this short note is to describe four types of 
sedentary games not noticed previously by any scholar and 
collected by me in the Kkasi and Jaintia Hills district in Assam. 
Among them the name of one cannot be traced out while the 
other games are known as Pam pc T Bam bhang bell khla , and 
Title paid 
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The game No. 1 is lea,rut at Mawryngkneng, a place approxi¬ 
mately sixteen miles away from Shillong. Its rule is as follows. 
It may be played by one man or more than that number. If one 
man plays it, then it forms a kind of solitaire. It is played by six 
ballets, three belonging to each type. Thus two types of ballets 
are required for playing it. At the beginning of the game three 
ballets of each type are placed in the cross-points marked X 
and 0 and the central cross-point marked P is kept vacant. 
Then one of the two ballets belonging to two different types 
and which are nearest to the central vacant cross-point marked P 
is shifted to this vacant cross-point. In the movement one 
ballet belonging to one type is shifted to a cross-point by jumping 
over a cross-point occupied by one ballet of another type or 
may occupy the next cro^s-point if it is vacant. Ballets of 
two different types are alternately shifted. The whole idea of 
playing this game is to shift the ballets originally placed in the 
cross-points marked X to the cross-points marked 0 and also 
the ballets originally placed in the cross-points marked O to 
the cross-points marked X. In this way the player who can 
shift three ballets of one type originally placed in the cross- 
points marked X to the cross-points marked 0 and vice versa 
wins the game. 

If this game is played by more than one man, then it is 
decided before the beginning of the game the number of times 


Game No. 2. Pam pait. 1 



1 The litem! meaning of the term Pam pait is 4 to ant a crowd 5 . 
IB 
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for which the ballets should be shifted. The player who shifts 
the ballets the required number of times wins the game. 

The game No. 2 which has been learnt at Jowai is pla\ r ed by 
two men, each holding 14 ballets marked X and 0 in Ms possession. 
The rale of this game is as follows. One player starts the game 
and moves one of his ballets from one cross-point to another 
and takes hold of the ballet of the other man if the cross-point 
next to it is vacant. In this way the player who can capture 
all the ballets of the opponent wins the game. 

There is similarity between this game and another game 
known as Ahtarah gntti in the United Provinces, 1 as Athara - 
gutiala ieora in the Central Provinces, 2 as Lum Pusri or Sipahi 
Kat in the Teesta Valley below Darjeeling in Bengal, 3 as Mughal » 
Pathan in the Twenty-four Parganas, Howrah and Hooghly 
districts in Bengal, 4 and as Sholaguti Mangalapata in Vikrampur 
in East Bengal 5 so far as the rule of the game is concerned; 
but the main point of difference for which this game is considered 


Game No. 3. Bam blang beh IMa . 6 
O 



1 Journ. Proc . Asiat. Soc. Bengal , New Series, vol. II, pp. 121-22. 

* Ibid., vol. XX, p. 104. ' » Ibid., vol. XXIX, p. 10. 

4 Ibid., vol. XXIX, pp. 108-69. 

5 tiahitya-Parishad-Patrika, vol, XIV, pp. 239-40. 

6 The term Bam blang beh hhla literally means Ho eat goat, to drive 
tiger ’ 
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as a new type is that the diagram used for the game under 
description is different from that of the game mentioned above. 

The game No. 3 is also learnt at Jowai. Its rule is as follows. 
Tb is played by two men, one having the ballet marked 0 and 
called ¥hla (i.o., tiger) and the other having three ballets marked 
X and called Hang (i.e., goat). Thus altogether foils 1 ballets 
are required in this game. At the beginning of the game one 
of the players moves his ballet. In this game the player holding 
the ballet marked O captures the ballets marked X of the oppo¬ 
nent player or the player holding the ballets marked X impri¬ 
sons the ballet marked 0. In other words, either the tiger cats 
the goats or the tiger is imprisoned by the goats. In this game 
the tiger can capture the goats if the cross-point nest to one 
cross-point occupied by a goat is vacant. It is a unique typo of 
game as no game of the tiger and the goats variety which has 
been described up till now has a diagram like that used for this 
game. 

Game No. 4. Tule paid. 1 



The game No. 4 is played by two men, each having 12 ballets 
in his possession. It is also learnt at Jowai. Each player 
alternately puts one of his ballets on the cross-points, trying 
to get three pieces along one line while preventing his opponent 
from doing so. Whenever a player is successful in making 
three of Ms own pieces in one line, he captures one of the pieces 
belonging to his opponent. After all the pieces have been put 

1 The term Tule paid means ‘to pul ballets along ballots'. 
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Oil the cross-points, the players begin to move their pieces 
alternately and along the lines, having always in view the two¬ 
fold object outlined above. The player who captures all the 
pieces of Ms adversary wins the game. 

The rule and diagram of this game is similar to a game 
called Bara-guii~pait-pait prevalent in Yikrampur in East Bengal. 1 
This shows that a similar game is prevalent in Bengal and 
Assam under different names. 


1 Sdhitya-Pari shad -Pair i kd, vol. XIV, pp. 241-4:2. 
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Article No. 

A Thousand Tibetan Proverbs and Wise Sayings 
with short explanations of obscure Phrases. 

By Rev. J. Gergan. 

English Translation by Rev. Walter Asboe. 

(<Communicated by Dr. S. K. Chatterji.) 

WTTO! 

m 

Serial I 

Number 

51 j 3j*rq^ | 

1 The larger the sore, the greater the feast. (A sore on the 

finger is said to be a good omen.) 

q$*q$rT? f * f J ^q* 

jq*^Dzr|*aHq^'|^'q*!*q'^-q7T]a|^^-^'^*q5C,*q^ { 

2 Kanja to Basgo. 

$ I ^^'q'qj^'aBZTj'^i'^^iq'qqi’^q^q'qa^^'^'q^crj' 

^farqJW I ^^'q'rq^’^*q^'*q|’q-S;^’q3N*a^*^^q’?q'q5^c}^ | 

3 A broken cup nourishes a man. 

^ q^q-q^rq^’J^'^q f qgq-qgq-qq'q|5« j f 

q^*a > 5^’q’^'3 ; i^*j2T|^«q^54-q7T|q’^q^^q*q-|=; | ^q'q'^’ 

4 Much food loaded, much talk exchanged. 

I 

5 To patch paper on the Kangyur. 

( 157 ) 
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53f$ ,a B' 5rcr ^ I | 

q^I } | | 

6 Pits for collecting wafer, the simple-minded for receiving 

provocation. 

0 ) f^ f | 

7 Don’t display the sole of vmir foot to others. 

V*’ 1 * ? 

8 Inferior wool underneath one’s feet. 

i=N f 

9 He lias no time to let the sun shine on Ms soles. 

f 

10 The measure of his thefts is full, 

3vX | 

11 The thieving judge rose to the rank of a- Chief Justice. 

SR 5^W f q|^q|*oi’^-q’qj f | ^^qq^efars^* 

^*q’«Erq^q|'q5'^2|'£ f 

12 Por one theft a hundred people are blamed. 

q|^*yqS’*^ | 

13 In his perplexity a thief killed the man. 
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slsrgjE.sr 

Serial 

Number 

^ | jgc/wff’gy«i | ^c/S'cra^-Iyl { ^y^g~/v*lfsr 

14 The thief is reduced in circumstances, the beggar is 

exalted. 

15 He knew how to steal, but knew not how to conceal his 

theft. 

9* 5jy&aq*5T«I | | 

10 The ove of the thief is towards the ground. 

I s ; f 

17 The eye of the thief is towards the ceiling. 

IS To cover excrement with earth. 

^ I 

Hi Excrement taken sides with dung. 

^4v^s;, , qgq*5 / 'i4”a|^£; , qw^y , y^^ , q*^^’^yq^'^*^''q' t 7j* 

• 3* f 

20 It is dark beneath the lamp. 

v? gy^’Wfcr;^ | gyq’^ , «'^ 3 c^ , ql5'r^ j 

21 The long thread came to an end on the path. 

22 Cankering round and round, they laid the blame on Od 

Ldan Tsering the head-shepherd. 
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Serial 

Number 

^ 3 1 f *PS lb' 

’^V^ f 

sv^ i 

23 He wrapped up flour in the tail of a wild ass. 

^ %^qx/|’3|q]'3| f | pr^r 

24 The beer pot was not destroyed but the fault perished; 

the louse died between the nails of two fingers. (When 
the weak are crushed in the disputes of influential 
people.) 

I ^gX’q-^ceq [ ‘1 

25 Joy and sorrow for man; and knots for trees. 

26 Whilst enjoying comfort, he bought misery upon himself. 

27 The unlucky Great-bear (star) rises in the north, and sets 

in the north. 

j |rq’q’q]^y§^’|^iq j ^q’|yqq*gq*^drfar 

28 He who seeks not his own good, will be troubled by others, 

^ §* f f 

29 One way of being born, and a hundred ways of dying. 

3 0 f ^sr^aK/qjC. | 

f 

30 The birth of one son is enough, and one cup of delicious 

beer is ample. 

J-2|1ff*r'ar»'!* I j *r*§K/«r^sv 

31 Do not deliberate about birth and death. 
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Serial 0 

Number 

32 All who are born are not sons; all that is acquired is not 

wealth. 

33 §srqS’-Jft’C! | I 

33 Habits from one’s birth follow one to the grave. 

34 The head moves when only one hair is pulled. 

35 A thief is mined by returning—a patient by wrong diet. 
ja^swq’ary^E/^ { 

? 

36 He who desires to steal does not regard near or distant 

relations. 

37 The thief mounted the head of the Yak, and judgement 

came forth upon the head of the sheep. 


P 

3 <; prpr* j |zq'BS*^ f |wlj^'V$SV«E.v3!r«t | |c.*^E/q|3fyite?sr 

38 A mouth like sugar, and a heart like a saw. 

pq'p-wiqu'wq? | q|5«-oiq-^^Y«vp^^qS^-ar f ^«r|$T 

39 Don’t shut your mouth like a purse. 
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Serial 

'Number 

ywlvq^ f 

40 Observe tlie whole row of people when about, to utter a 
mouthful of speech. 

| 

4L Whilst uttering endearing speech, ho out his throat. 

42 The promise became a debt. 

43 Confiding a secret to a Kashmiri is like pouring water 

through a sieve. 

^ praw^-or^N j j 

44 To make delicious food with the wealth of a. Kashmiri. 
|g'65'^^*^’§^ v T|5 , i^ | 

45 To go where crows and jackdaws caw. 

c.'s p^q)*g)q]*«*gc.'<f| | s^vgjq-^cq'SVSfc } qv^T^’SY^n )j\\ 
Hr%|*£f agcrcr^ I 

46 You cannot have the sweet without tlie bitter, 

Qjx: | f 

| 

47 Crows carry off flesh, and musicians are tide-bearers (be. 

musicians being beggars, and liable to carry stories 
about). 

^ f^yg^'iy^vq'&raM f 3fc.*r 

1 

48 Wash the crow, but he will not become white. 
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i5^ 

*40 The humble are quick to order their affairs for themselves. 

N o fWS^’SJ P '* J p*q$5T 

3^’*|5'&r«|zrqv3rl* j 

50 Hesitate to drop pearls from your mouth. 

^ I 

51 Slicing his mouth, lie pat< hod Ms nose. 

M R I ^'^S\*^v|*SqjWq , u{5j I p'q^M'qw^^y 

52 Speech is like froth, experience like beads of gold, 

53 He who cannot- restrain his tongue will have nothing to 

taste. 

54 To strike one’s eyes and face with one’s fists. 

MM p-^’q-oi-q^q-^q J f p^qrq^^' 

^qyq’^’q*'^W2* f 

55 He gets peace who is silent. 

qwa’q'flhqsri*'^ | 

56 Masticate a turnip rather than be silent. 

May f f 

57 Nothing to eat, but only pain in the nose. 

M 5 p , n|*w^’p*J|*Rl , qg^ ,J Tl3j f p'^E«*q5*S'Q|'l^ | 


58 His mouth is smeared with fresh butter. 
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M'* p | £T|^^25|5iN'^'afS}^'q5^-Q|*l^ f 

59 From the cracked mouth issue cracked words, 

v*o ? 5^*^qj*£rS*^’pr£^ | pq*^E;'q£f|'q'R,£||q^' 

f s^q^ars^r^’l* | 

60 For what one buys with the mouth and hands, one must 

bend one’s head and knees. For what he purchased 
through speech and deed, he was obliged to go down 
on his head and knees. 

61 The humble are preserved by the gods. 

I 3 ?, | 

62 To cause someone to blow a cold wind into his warm 

mouth. 

63 There are nine golden pocket knives in the home. 

«JE/§srl*eq'£ } 

64 Don’t cry out. ‘Oh God, Oh God’, but do your job. 

65 For him to possess wealth is as if a dog had fine fleece. 

^ I^V^gq’q'qqq'^q j q£S]^q-^*W'|q'q'qRq^”|q'q^ j q*rp}q* 

^•3r«T?q-^rlv^ | 

66 Even the king could not get hot bread. 
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^’Zrq’lR | 

67 Huts and cottages are hut of meat and cottage of butter. 

(Of old people who according to Ladakhi custom, when 
a son gets married, retire to small apartments of their 
own.) 

| 

68 To use an awl instead of a needle, 

f 

69 To lose one’s life through taking a mouthful of meal. 

(wq’qj’Sj^E. | | f 

70 Though a hundred Khampas die, there are still a thousand 

children of Khampas. 

q’«Tl* | 

71 Butter would not melt in his mouth. 

v* R5'^qq’q'ai*| | REU^^TREUftlcuN | ^%ito , ^EU«r«|1j'^’q5 , q|5*r 

72 His tongue bears witness against his mouth. 

9>3 | l£^'iq^q«rq$'^am*^*35'5r§y 

| 

78 Don’t take a bite (morsel) too large for your mouth, 
^wl^cror!*, j 

74 He thrust out with his tongue the food which came to his 

mouth. 

to M | f 

75 His eyes are larger than his mouth. 
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70 Hops sufficient, for a bushel. 

77 If pups have eyes they may look at- the king to repletion. 

v«; | I 1^' 

78 You (‘.an teach pups and children anything. 

71) An old hide for an old dog. 

So j|'BY^%^ w 'C'*** 5W i I I |gq|*«q5** 

| q]^*§wq]lfV 

qgq'q^'^vqspyi^ } 

80 Oh dog, it is not reasonable for you to bite me, but it 

did me good to bleed. 

S3 j|’VT|v£faE/j|} 

81 White or black, a dog is still a dog. 

82 Like eat and dog. 

^ I S , s < T a 1^ E > ,a i 1 I 

• ^*oqv^E}5 | 

83 If you associate with a dog, he will east his excrement, on 

your face. 

g’ajsq^E/zq^sq f f j^^VfiW|-2«-ei | ^^q^q»apT|'d|' 

q'jg'^'5'A^^'q'v^tl^ [ 

84 One bed for a dog and a pig; one manger for a horse and a 

sheep. 
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i M f US'I’^-a^yU-qn ( 

^ | 

89 A dog’s hatred lasts nine years. 

86 To hit a dog when he is lying down. 

^ I 4|*rirjp* f *h 

87 One morsel of food suffices for a dog. 

*S "S ||'ar^qs/?q-3\ ! | »K3\’«r^qE/?q^ | |’%^3r^8U 

88 A dog which gains the upper hand will cover the hearth 

with dust. 

-S'* j|’^' 39 |’*Kp^ f f 

89 The dog could not retain the grease in his stomach. 

__ - 

90 A load for a dog, and a plough for a musician. 

n ’> i 

91 To fill the stomach of a dog with water. 

92 Like a dog, he broke away from his chain. 

^ E'i’a^ i i 

93 A dog’s tongue is his own cure. 

sjqsr^KvlvqX f 

94 Bury dead dogs and foxes at the bottom of a cliff. 


2 
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Humber 

g* f i 

95 A dog's teeth bite into his own lips. 

«vs (1^*01 | W£**< ,Q U g;’3«r$rQ^| 

<^■^*1* j 

96 The dog calls the fox, the fox calls his tail, and his tail 

scratches the soil. 

97 If a dog gets angry, Ms soup remains untasted. 

98 To climb a mountain you cannot scale. 

99 He breathes heavily who has no strength; he makes much 

commotion who has no character. 

5Poo t 

100 Little brooks make much noise. 

3 o $ f 

101 Lads are hollow. 

?0 X i ! ^^GlsrqgtuS]^- 

Ivll ) f 

102 Kites subsist on flesh, and crows on excrement. 

!? o 3 gai^faj^'q’i^-^qgaj-a^piai | 

asp^QJ'l^; j 

103 He who eats Ms food after having washed his hands in 

blood. 

9o^ |'|£r|'t|’qq|'^’|«i’q*<ar^^2q f f ffsu 

^^•srlylvq^ f 

104 Shake your fist behind the table against the king. 

2B 
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9 o M j j gsr^E/^j^ 

105 Add to yourself lies and cunning, and destiny and fortune 

will decrease. 

106 To measure a thing with a cubit (measure) at the rear of a 

palace. 

9 o ^ &ip^A*;jq-qRq'R^ j R£Jqj’q-j^-fpsjq'U|q’as^ | oj'^’Xc/MrVuiE/ 
2t|^q-q*rpq’q^-?jq i 

107 The king in his palace, the Dard Kushal, and the foxes of 

Yum vale were all pleased. 

5*’^ f 

108 A house within the city wall, and a field beneath a dam. 

9 o™ W|*i*e3l*rg’q'|*nar$ [ <gfti'Q|JS'g'q^5| 
c^q | c^q^q'q'sp^q^-q^s}* j 

109 Khalatse possesses the first palace and Mini the first village. 

1)9 O W|W0J3^ f qayi^”5^ f j 

110 It is not in the building, but the expending of food-stuff. 
99 9 OT’^Awpsyqs-QvSq]^’^ i ^qa-I-^^'Rlst]^ \ qyafy^^’a^tqjsr 

j 

111 To fear the abbot of Trigtse or the nun of Zhapa. 

lYY^ I 

112 To kill a Yak for a kidney. 
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113 No end to the endless round of work, and no satisfaction 

in the sleep of ignorance. 

« fc gafq’fti3j'fli^jwq5E,^rti j | &'^^'wiK/uie/«J'fc k '3r 

114 Those who quarrel thrice afterwards become intimate. 

115 When the Kashmiri is starving, he remembers loans. 

911 * j|srq^ar^f ^y£N | 

116 To set out to watch a performance when the crowd has 

dispersed. 

99^ I f 

117 Nothing to eat, but a nose to smell. (Reference to savoury 

food which you are not permitted to eat.) 

*1 

118 Caution is esteemed by the gods. 

qv^*Y*f*rq’|! ^^*c|*4|%q]*a k ^^^rttiE ft *S^'a k ^^as;«9ipqa|*aK*l^-X f 

119 Though you should be my enemy, you must drink another 

cup. 

9^o j j 

120 He who has not crossed the pass of his own hearth. 
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9*9 | jo|'H|5-q»»|^qaw^|fl|’q*a6 | iHf*q'^Y^1tH’ £r 

121 Better a stick to a stupid ox than the edict of a king, 

^v§yq’*rl*; | 

122 The hem of whose garment does not touch the ground. 

123 For lack of clothes his splendour declines, and for lack of 

food the strength of his shin bone fails. 

§jYq*fq-^V^q^! 

&s'$TlwX f 

124 Indiscretion in eating produces all belly above the knees. 

jrm arisw^ i i ! 

125 An artful ox pretends to drink, a crafty man pretends to 

extract a thorn (from his foot). 

I *F«T«’S|* I %^agQT£T 

giq I | 

126 Lahoul is a fairy land where women’s heads are adorned 

with a lamp, and where the feet are ornamented with 
straw shoes. To die in this country is hell. 

f 

127 The staff of the aged will not stick in the ground; and the 

conversation of old people makes no impression on 
others. 

ivq'S f 

128 An unsaddled saddle could not carry a bird. 
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| ?f*q , '§q , q5**h 

VW^'K'^O*. I 

129 He is my lord who redeemed my body, the dice which 
saved my life. 

93© ^np^E/a^'a^cr*'^ I 

139 Coming in at the door and going out through the windows. 

131 He smells of garlic* whether he eats much or little. 

(A fault is a fault whether it be great or small.) 

933 j-q|v^av^’q 5 E/’rft | ^ f 

S^’aj^sjvqv^a|’tr«rl^ | 

132 He who returns from India in one day. 

933 g’^if^'qsraipq | | j 

133 China is spoilt through suspicion, Tibet through hope. 

9 3«1 g-3^*^*^or3|E/^*I J j ^*q'^*^E/^*«'i>sraisr 

134 China pierces skin and wood. (It is said that there 1 are so 

many soldiers in China that if 1 hoy pass a. door made 
of wood-slips or a threshold covered with hides they 
would be* broken.) 

93 M 2**f#S*|j'£rq | I 

f 

135 The sea-serpent envies the foam of the sea. 

93^ f f s^arqjsr 

g T qx-|Veyl* f 

136 To add the urine of an ass to the sea. 
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gjS.’^Tl*N | 

137 Young iuan, you have travelled as far as Rgya and Mira. 

3^s f gqi'J'S'lrs^E, ! 

138 Through being stout I shall not carry much fat, and 

through being debilitated I shall not grow tired. (To 
denote firmness of mind, and indifference to wealth.) , 

139 It is seemly if your ornaments and flowers are small. 

gq*q'$izq’*pq's| | f ^t*r]$rq’ 

gq’I'^'l^m’q^rgqmq^c.’^^’l^'qTS: j 

140 Brandishing is worse than striking, 

grq'^'ari^’q*^ f v^jy«|^crjsrq'*^ f 

141 A king’s temper is uncertain; Ali Mir’s pony has no rein. 

I s ; | 

142 The beggar stretched a line on the king’s territory, 

i*rq*S | 

143 There is no room for two kings in one country. 

f 

144 The lasso of the king encompasses one from afar. 

145 The edict of a king is like lightning. 
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q5’*|5«’*riK f 

146 The king's speech has but one meaning: a minister of 

State's speech is ambiguous. 

jnrM3j-2**SK*|« f 

R^2S|-q-^q | M’^*Iha’l*’q’«rj§*r3; , l* f 

147 Rgyaltsan does not eat brown flour. 

^^q-ia|*lvX f 

148 The daily music of homage (i.e. the usual round of daily 

meals). 

9 ** i^V^TiT 2 *! f f 

149 A stranger invades the privacy of the best room. 

150 When searching for peas at Sganglas village, he lost the 

unhusked barley at Spitug. 

wilsrl* f 

151 He is the possessor of three stones to form a fireplace. 

152 He could not arrange his family affairs until he had hurt 

himself on the three stones which formed his fireplace. 

9H$ f ^q-q*^q-q*q|«|«r^'53\’qi'^ f 

153 He who has long bowels. 

9** w* f ^’4*H 1 (ff«r|| fq* 4 ^q)f 

154 To attach feathers to a word, and to add wings to feathers. 
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?MM f I 

5] | ^ap%’q5*^e) | 

155 He who is outside the row (of guests) has no one to supersede 

him. 

156 He paid the price of nine pieces of cloth, with which to 

dye one piece of cloth. 

9^ f I W\’ 

| 

157 It will not be cold before winter solstice and not warm 

before summer solstice. 

9 M i f pq-j{(«*q?'^*fin j 

i 

158 If a blacksmith is satisfied, the needle will be on the tip 

of his pincers. 

159 You cannot kindle a fire with but one stick. 

160 On top of the broken head. 

161 The knees do not like the head to be above them. 

162 To be eager to eat the brains before the head is cooked. 

lyq^ys^ | 

163 Many rude shoulders without a head. 
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«^'/q*^'^^'qf>qfq’qwm§ , a^’ql^’'^ f vq’&t5* 

Ef|H|rqxr^^ | qq^vq^qa’^Svl^ f 

164 In wearing the best turquoises she merely deceived herself: 

for she was a servant who called herself a bride. 

^ f 

165 One's scalp escapes to the hills. (To give up one's 

courage.) 

^\$ve f iW’3*3^*|Sv*q^aj | 

166 The dish is full whether you eat the flesh of the sheep’s 

head or not. 

9'*V f I qwl’^yq-ar^ f 

167 Xo brains in his head; no thoughts in his mind, 

s^^q's^zq^'o^vwp^ f q q’S^wgKrq’or 

3=^ 1 

168 He carries ice in his head. 
f$s$ro 5^qp’^q'js>rq’a,q | o^a£rq*q§ | 

169 Through haste the contents fell on the ground, and through 

falling, he collected them again (i.e. more haste less 
speed). 

9*Sq ^.yq’q|S^i*q-ai*3j*^ | f 

170 The dregs of beer go to the favoured guest. 

171 When you have eaten to repletion, even the syrup tastes 

bitter. 

q^£T|-q^[ j q^zq^-^^q^q^-^is; f 

172 Beat the monastery dog, and you will incur the resentment 

of the priest. 
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173 He who turns the tables at the ninetieth opportunity 

(i.e. defeating an opponent in argument at the eleventh 
hour). 

joj’q’i^vsrqsjw f q|3\sr*E/srq^a f 
q% f 

174 Think not that the king delights in von, or that the sky is 

clear. 

i 

175 Whilst there is a prince, how can the capital be ruined ? 

176 The time to make men with clay. (When work is very 

pressing in spring-time and autumn.) 

i)Vqj qg'|^'^q’2f^rj’gva j I 

177 One miscarriage is worse than bearing a hundred children. 

(It is thought that a miscarriage renders a mother in¬ 
capable of bearing many children.) 

j5 V Ef^qse*g* [ 

178 Don’t share a plate with a glutton. (Otherwise you will 

be identified with a glutton.) 

^*^^'g*’orq*3 ; <V(2jyq J 

179 To patch rough cloth on a silk tent. 

E 

5>s o f f 

180 The horn of haughtiness could not be sawn with the saw 

of a clever carpenter. 

?< 3 c/«rqj*V§ | f 

181 He who says 'give me eighty times 5 (e.g. an insatiable 

egotist). 
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Wi’q^gprf* f | ■< ojq^g-q' 

«Tqy8f3|*rlv? f 

182 The assembling of nine evils. 

g-wq^qj’^K.'S-^qi | g-^q-^cray^ \ (W^^q’yq’rar<^q*$yl^ 
q*^ | 

183 If a cow has no time to elevate her tail, how can she drop 

her dung ? (When a man has too much work to do.) 

^q'qariy^^prl*; | 

184 Through partaking of breakfast he became a skive for the 

rest of the day. 

5?1H g3j-^q|-|q^ y ^’^ysr^ I ! BS’3*’ 

185 If the one in front stumbles, do not laugh at him who is 

behind. 

f 

186 He is your best friend whom you meet first. 

g3j*w-ya*«p^ | ^**rg«|'*§E/sip3\ \ ^qycrg'$rq^1*q’W'§qxyq^* 

5^1 

187 The first were cannibals, and their successors blood- 

drinkers. (Used of corrupt officials.) 

5*15 gv9*r3«r|* | <v$' qc ^11 gv$'®*raw5| 

188 Cast your former deeds behind you, and take to your 

bosom what you have to do now. 

91 ^ SfsR'^'sf^q^q f j f 

189 The stock of pride and the stock of boasting. 
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190 The Ladar flower (Convolvulus) has an evil aspect. 

j*3fqg’§N'q5*ra\ | £3-f^.:on | 

f 

191 He who curses others a hundred times collects a thousand 

curses for himself. 

2f’SH5^[ f 

lq f 

192 He who cannot refuse (a request) cannot succeed. 

3*TIs/qX | 

193 A mother does not suckle her child until it cries. 

gv^2)*§*w| | 

^ffsrls/qX | 

194 A man’s precepts must become the line of action he 

follows. 

c^'qfiKaSvsrqsvaj! I 

®y j 

195 If evil is not utterly eradicated, there is no assurance of 

betterment. 

196 To pour hot water on a binful of bugs. 

^K/^^qc/q | } a&ver^v^srgK/^S’ 
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197 The witness of a leaking roof. (Once two friends travel¬ 
ling on a trading expedition quarrelled, and the one 
killed the other when the roof under which they lived 
was leaking. No one was there to witness the deed. 
The dying man said: c You drops of water shall be 
my witness \ The friend then got all the wealth of 
the deceased. After many years when he was sleep¬ 
ing with his wife he smiled, and his wife asked him the 
reason for this, and at last he gave his reason for 
smiling. He said: 4 Just as to-day the roof was leak¬ 
ing when 1 killed a man, and he called upon the drops 
of water to be his ’witness, so this reminded mo of the 
incident. 1 His wife told her friends about this, and 
her husband was convicted of murder, and had to pay 
the penalty of his crime.) 


§q*q**yqq’£r^z; j f * 

198 A silent man is like a corked bottle. (Liquor kept in a 

corked bottle is supposed to gain in strength, so a silent 
man is thought to be good at repartee.) 

)nn, j j 

199 Ohoglamsar is full of* men of good birth. (When there 

are many men in a village of high birth.) 

^ o o var&jpq^ | ! 

200 You become clover in that which you practise. 

Spq’SjiK f 

201 Straighten the saplings, and train a child when he is young. 

| §'«ry*/gjsri*; t 

202 Fail to control his small red tongue, and his round head 

will suffer sorely. 
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Q,^’a|2T|*q*f2I-lx; j 

203 Men like flatterers, and dogs like those afflicted with 

dysentery. 

204 He who ploughs on his tongue. 

xoM gqjsr^urvgs ? ait*r*nut9'^3| i jJ«l|srq|Uiv^E/3E. WZ\WO ’|y-aa; j 

205 The rust of iron is a remedy, and that of copper a poison. 




^ o ^ *’**^*ft^’^ j §«r§**5’3jf 5 

206 Going to and fro is hurtful to a livelihood 

207 Don't let a wayfarer cover the fire, and don’t let the one 

who stays at home, load the animal. (The wayfarer 
cares little for a fire, and the 4 stay-at-home 5 person 
dislikes preparing for a journey.) 

I a6E.'%^’qs^a$r^'q«| | v^’SE/sw* 

I’q^aEBr^sri*, | 

208 The price of the bottle is greater than that of the beer. 

(The price of the liquor is fixed, but break the bottle 
and you will have to pay what the owner demands.) 

*2q*r^| sr*q|*r*v* | ct^srsp^ f j I'a^nc/Sc/ 

f 

209 Coagulated milk becomes curds, and if not congealed it 

becomes buttermilk. (When a man is in difficulties. 
It means ‘Let happen what will",) 

210 The broken article blamed the cracked one. 
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| £.5 e % a '|^^ f j§Y?f 

211 The flour is eaten, so the water may go on boiling (i.e. 

1 have fulfilled my task, so you may be angry if you 
like). 

212 Don’t belittle the petty king, or belittle the tiny stream. 

ftS«Hrq^sr5[«cS^ , ^l^ \ 

213 To shed one’s shoes before seeing the water. 

*5^ gw^g.-qvffgl $-«nrgi^-jj|«^frrq-j^ 1 si-iw|q-%^-q]V^K.- 
tv35«|*r«r3»; | 

214 The sound of running water may be heard before it reaches 

you. 

^54 $-WfZf-ar*;q«-*K | ^’vacES-nr^-s^ | n|^-q|Y^-^«-a,c,- 

^qpsrS*, | 

215 No ford in deep waters; no value in much talk. 

*?'* ^S>g|^q-q^-?rjj»r3i; q-^ -*'q-q’T|q-a,^-D-jjja , i^-qift-§*r*)^qi- 
%|W*r?iWai | W §«- W -qwa-q«-^-|q^'gC^ V S^ j 

216 If a spring does not of itself dry up, covering it with earth, 

stones, or even a mountain range will not dry it, up. 

217 Melted butter instead of water. (Offering something better 

in return for a meal or gift.) 

St-aj-a*. I 

218 A speck of dust on the water. (To denote unsteadiness.) 

^9 n | 9'«|q-a.£sr« i j 

219 Thinner than water, and softer than a fish (i.e. a dis¬ 

solute person). 
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220 It is bettor to divert a stream, and to be reconciled to 

another. (Diverting a stream makes it easier to cross.) 

I 

221 To draw in one’s breath which the water has washed away 

(i.e. talking of things which you once possessed). 

222 As a sword in the hand of a drowning man (i.e. lie would 

strike anyone whom he would encounter. Said of an 
unscrupulous person.) 

223 If a wild Yak is tasteless, a dog will not eat it (i.e. 

not quantity but quality which counts). 

224 If I cannot chew it with my teeth, I shall masticate it with 

my gums. (To denote enemy, or when you have to 
eat tough meat.) 

^'|'^qzuq*^'«^ | ^qq’q'q^yq'iq’^^rl^ j 

225 The priests are they who bear witness for religion. 

| 

226 The religious feast comes at thp end. (Ironical proverb 

meaning that the religious feast is the prelude to 
trouble.) 

RR'b) 1 «isrq*c/§ysivV 

A^qvlyq^af^q’yl^ | 

227 The devil is on hallowed ground. 

^ ^ | ^^qacu^Sj-jq [ |**Krq3Kr§y^l*N f 

228 A good heart is better than sound belief. 


3 
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aw^'^ijJYCj^q^sus^E. J f g^^sT^c:'uiE/srGraqcr 

STS* | qi5«’§’5q’Y 2;:: "’l 3; ' 2: '^*^ 5 i ,Q3 ^’^' Q ^ ,2|,Wi ^ ! 

j 

229 Though he rise a hundred rimes, the result is the same. 

^$o ? ^’^d^'^* 5 Y^V £ * a '’§r 5r 

swfrixw? i 

& , ?vq5 , &*^’=s f 

23* > Wiieit foi'diue: a river he cries 4 Oh Get! 1 , but having 
crossed it. he tiees from Him. 

231 To eimnnambulate when engaged in the business of walk¬ 

ing !i.e. combining religion with worldly activities). 

iW«Ws*?X ! *q^gwq^'«Sv|*rr'sgEY<S ! 

X$'$ ? 

232 Wine on the top of wine (i.e. a headache through 

drinking liquor counteracted by drinking again). 

TqrirTs'g'jf#^ » | 

233 A suifioieney is the greatest wealth. 

* 

234 Seni-r^ contend for the causes of juniors. 

-3n fj , :T; , ?5 , ’£ | ? fwz ns*rpx*s S y 

S^-q'^svqq'^^q-ai’lx ! 

235 Water pretends to boil, and n bride simulates weeping. 

*;Wh»*n y waking of a bride who simulates giief at a 
wedding.) 

^3^ g'F^sr* i 5 X'f; sj? j s'lrw^'irsrfljEY^N^c. i 

sx f 

236 Tea lower than dm brim, and beer up to the brim of the 

cup. 
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237 It is well to have one's tea hat. and one's teacher ardent. 

E'a**-£r3rcr^| qiSfar^rjy^vq-ysrg i ^’3>eq^*|'54^'s\’^'^q^'|q’ 
yl 3 ^ f 

238 When one’s tea is exhausted then use betel nut, when 

no cooks Nyamaju becomes cook. 

! y^yi’sqp » sy^E/qS 
1=: S 

239 To build a wall the price of a pony, round a held worth a 

fart hi 2 ia\ 

^cz 0 i’fq’q'-cq^s; | 'q^ f 

240 What you have already obtained is as gold. 

Sfryqjsr^wq**! j 

241 Like the weaving of Jo-Jo Dniguma. It is supposed 

that Druguma, the wife of Kesar, wore some home-spun 
cloth at which time she crossed her shuttle once in a year, 
so that the cloth could only be completely woven by the 
time the world came to an end. 80 the saying denotes 
work which is accomplished exceedingly slowly. 

1 *e |ojsrirq'&r^q]5i f j 

242 Her ladysiiip eats buckwheat hour when she is hungry. 

fvqayvq*^ | g3j'S’®’ Q, S a; I 

^'Wqpjsyq-al^-yl^ | 

243 Servants are horrified when someone else eats their master’s 

food. (Denotes jealousv.} 

244 I can do all sorts of tilings but all sorts of want assails 

me. 
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245 Peace to the fish, and tranquillity to the water. 




246 Spice is needed to counteract the smell of fish. 


VT*:r«r£K ’ f 

247 A fish has no fleece (i.e. an indigent person). 


248 Fish, turnip, blood, and the contents of the stomach. 


249 There is no portion for the sleeper, and a dead man does 
not walk. 

^ M 0 yW’SjSrs^E.J ^W^*54 # ^"SS'^ I 

256 Though the sun sets, its lays play on the mountain (of 
one who has lost his chief friend but gets others). 

rswv^’S’**’! 3 ^? f 

251 To kill a fish and give it to a dog as an aim (of one who 
robs the poor and feeds the rich). 


252 A dream is only a natural delusion (or illusion). 

» s^-^v 3 )q|-q§'^ | 53^*01^ 3 *y£k*§yq* 

oris; f 

253 To sleep during the day, and search for lice at night. 

5y«r|jC/»p»3j f a^yorg'Sf^f | 

254 A beggar during the day, and a thief at night. 
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Soria! 

Humber 

255 When suffering from diarrhoea., lie became torpid. (One 
suffering mere than one malady at the same time.) 

J 

250 Steal not during the day. for the mountains are eyes; 
utter no secrets at night, for the cretioe in the walls 
are ears. 

§E/SViarjq | | i 

257 Cross a pass after eating turnips. (Th»\v are indigestible, 

so exercise is necessary.) 

«E/Hru}yj«vl* j 

258 The smoke from burning straw for those who fetch the 

bride. 

W 

259 To be spiteful after an intimate friendship, and to vomit 

after much eating. 

260 Intimate confidences are like the links of a chain. 

|E/^eyi&rq*3|*q§«*§’c^q| | | ^^'Ejjq^asrttaST 

261 The heart is enveloped in fat (of a successful person enjoying 

peace of mind). 

| f j^gj* 

I ! 

262 Oh Sliding you dog, if one is free of sorrow, can one shed 

tears % (i.e. a happy person cannot enter into the sorrows 
of others). 
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$i’l~, f 

263 To dream before sleeping (of v person who gets a pre¬ 
monition of some future event' 

-jvscr ? i 

204 Timre is m, portion for the sleeper. 

r^M f 'SE/qar^q'jq'js^ j q]^qs^'3rq*r^’E,V er 

265 From a good relative a rake: from a bad field a load. 
(A bad field produces more than good relatives do.) 


200 Pos^evs many relation^ and the sea of famine will flow 
upon you. 

«J1^5'|"25q'^’qa:’|vt'^ I «-*’g ; * , 3j3*«jf3p3^ f 

267 Let him who retards hL relations as the wind, prepare 

a meal cf buttermilk. 

268 Through familiaritv with his own priest, he used the term 

*Thou ’. 

269 The flays are as short as the span of a flee. 

§Erq|5ST5rq-fj^ i f 

f 

270 Unless you exchange confidences, you cannot be a real 

friend. 
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271 It is my own pleasure whether I turn the flaps of ray 

cubit tana’ hat upwards or downwards. 

f ^' t * § * ^ ^ ^ ’ 5 pi * y ^ ’ 55’"s, ^ * c" f 

272 To take a bride by pretending that Tenses is his chief field. 

(Tetses was the largest field belonging to the King of 
Ladakh, now it is the Leh bazar. This saying means 
that a man can deceive a woman by pretentious talk in 
ordi r to many her.) 

^ qj ?> I srequi^ysrq^yars^ f 

273 I have not drunk water beneath a pony, nor ate my food 

under another man. (Used when a man declares his 
indepc nd diced 

274 The aged horse simulates a young colt. 

275 The old horse learns to trot. 

276 Two saddles on one horse. (When a double share of work 

is demanded.) 

277 To be ridden on as upon a horse; and to be used as if one 

were a donkey (of servants who act the role of The 
willing horse 5 ). 

f 

278 I rode on horses, and was glorious in the eyes of the 

people (a boast). 
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« 7J^> yq^5eq*^q’2P’qq]*q^*rq * qq'awqas&rq’lyq J xE/qp^W^Erci'* 
t^q-qq-q wq^&-q'iq:yq 'q 7 * J f 

279 TLa mind of a hoi'M*, or yak, is not as crooked as that of 

a donkey. 

280 If it is cloudy at S:ok s the sky will be cloudy everywhere, 

and if it* is char at Piang, it will be clear everywhere. 

“fq|-|q|*q’^’sqs; ? f §«T 

j 

2S1 The head of the mattock vibrates. 

^*^^’k;a]q*q-riq'qa’^q^q] f 
q-|qi^sgq'ylx f 

282 Donkey races are held where there are no horses. (When 

a fool becomes influential among fools.) 

! 

283 The tip of the whip in the juice. 
yqg?'q^q|*q'y|qr£r3r^ | 

^sq-q'q*!^ j 

284 The owner of a hundred horses borrowed a whip. (A 

wealthy man dependent on other people’s help.) 

285 Seven paces suffice to test a man and a horse. 

286 A donkey attempts to reach up to the horse’s manger. 

287 The ass shows his hoof when watching a horse being 

shoed. 
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e^q’!^ ! 

■ND I 

288 If my bill gets blunt, let it become so through pecking 

at the flesh of a horse. 

*1^ 5’§q’3K>*|q*#i$sr^ f ^’gasrq^’Sc/g W§q’q*g^ j g^ojajrqq’gN' 

qq-qa,^yqq*^r$; | 

289 The pony and the donkey arrived together (i.e. the 

donkey follows in the steps of the pony). 

f-’^yqq^q | | f 

290 The price of a horse depends upon its paces, and that of 

the turquoise upon its colour. 

&ygaq^§jrq'lvq^ | 

291 What does a gift indicate ? It indicates remembrance, 
f^-qqq-gq'q f ^qyq^’qgyspuq j 5^*Qqc,^«r^ , '«q^2J|*q^*p^Sq|’ 

I 

292 I suffered a fall from a horse, and a rebuke from my master, 
^3 ^N'qq’q^q’q’q I u^qj-qjtyq’iar&|si^ I 

q)aqa5V^q’Q|je/3y;l* | 

293 As the horse was galloping, his course was arrested by a 

precipice. 

294 A performance is the joy of the eyes. 

^qj’q-q'gsrJf qqN f 

! 

295 If the poor obtain a cubit length of rope, the rich cannot 

sleep. 

^n\s ^qj’|qyq-<Fg'^’^'R?q f f IfVGW 

296 If a pauper becomes rich, he cannot see the ground, and 

# if a rich man becomes poor he camiot see the sky. 
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X'qVrvXT^S’WS* ’ 

207 Tiv hom< where hioo*[ from my nnvel has fallen. 

f s-aazn^*r^q-ajs*’S3 } 

x5ts *> 

2\ 1 '' To "urry Mono* from Zhanuk village on hearing there is a 
<b *e at Stagna (i.e. making preparation prematurely). 

' *A ^-s’s&rs^ f \ 

arsis*] 5'|syis } 

21Hf The pa item of the tiaer is on the outside, and that of a 
man on the inside 

5 o o i -s:n'qA«q-.q\s:irq j q^’aW^’Q’^c. t w^'war 

vr^ik'l* j 

v ■* 1 

3<*0 A birch tree where there was a bireli: a cedar where there 
was a cedar. 

i ’ ^ V ‘ » 

301 The dee hopped op from under the carpet. (When a man 

tries to argue with his betters.) 

Sot i | 

^q?vq^R,*c.vq^’u^’q^^q|wi^ f 

302 If you are praised, it will be by one better than yourself; 

if you are defamed, it will be by one worse than your¬ 
self. 

SoS ’sCq-rqsrq | zip*qgq^-q-'sjzq^x;^ j 

qp^qwe^fS* \ 

3o5 It was an axe made of a diamond which was lost. (When 
an article is lost, and the owner demands heavy resti¬ 
tution.) 

304 Wise talk does not pay a debt. 
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?oH ? *}’3rg*r*i | t 

305 Straight forward speech, and one's hair on the back 

of one’s head 

5sn55Tf)*sr.^ i sp^'srsr-fj j ^q'^q’q’q’srvs'fu^sj ? £**ajan-^5*54*^- 

f prgJW^srq’S'^r^'is; | 

306 Baba Mohammad Shah is peculiar. He knows only how 

to eat Pilao. or drink tea from China. 

*> 0 qj | Sffsrzipp’** $jq T s ? ^q’q- 

f rqf>srq|s*«! q’$r = =V5; | 

307 If not even three syllables are uttered one could not 

distinguish between father and son; and if you do 
not walk three paces, one could not recognize the three 
valleys. 

3©1 fsj'q’Hq'g^zusjN’S | ! 

308 In autumn even the donkeys feed on barley (i.e. in 

autumn even the poor are satisfied if they may glean 
the fields). 

309 Don’t give your dog buttermilk in the autumn. (In 

autumn the milk is specially rich.) 

j 

310 Beer disturbs the nest of speech; the sun stirs up the nest 

of lice. 


^ 5? 51 «q5$r«EU«^q’q'%i | | 

311 Much talk is useless; much food the cause of vomiting. 
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312 Xo taratung-tang no tun-"*: no talilanglang no melady. 

f Tiles - are songs which Lariskhis first begin to learn.) 

313 3>uinq autumn you don't need food at midnight: m 

<uniiinT, yon do not want sleep at midday. 

3 


35 ^ ssq-srsvevg**^^ ’ q|K*qq|-^^H«^*pw^'^c k f ^3J*q5 , ^^1f f 

314 If the rope snaps the load will be light. (If you can 
decide a matter through discussion one’s mind feels 
lighter.) 


315 Two purposes achieved by one method (i.e. when travelling 

vein see the country and also improve vour health). 

316 Many drops make an ocean. 

317 If harm comes, it will fall upon the beloved son (i.e. if 

diffi. uilties arise, they will fall on the principal and not on 
tlw worker). 

318 If he spits, his spittle will lecoil on his own face. 

41-^- f 

319 Perhaps one's friend will not do one harm ; but if he does 

so, lie will inflict the greatest injury to you. 
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320 He lias his eyes in his forehead. (To be careless and 

thoughtless.) 

g T zqw*riyqq^ j 
f 

321 The iron will rise up, if there is not the pressure of the 

hammer. (Of a weak king or master who exerts no 
control over underlings.) 

aV#yq|5« f f f 

322 All that one hears is not speech: all that one sees is not 

food. 


3^3 ?qq|*l*’q'$Y*5*Wsfpai | | 

323 A thwack on the head of a thief. 

324 Better a nearby enemy than a relation far away. 

325 The word "dog’ is written on his forehead. 

3 ^ <W%q^*q^-qq*^5H«.*qazuq j 
! 

326 Abasement is the better policy when it is decreed by a 

higher authority. 

327 One pipeful of tobacco suffices, provided I reach the lofty 

castle. 

328 He ate herbs on high ground, and drank water on low 

ground. 
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J y««'§’36’y3'-y3r*2fa| | 

sr*v^zt i | 

329 It' yon aim high it will strike the horn, and if Ion it will 
hit thi* base of the horn. 


3^o 3dfvq*5^'~gtr*r.|M f 

ate. i ) 

33* > Look not at a river from an elevation, or a mountain from 
a plain. 




33 9 J f 

331 Trash! Hlunpo is still far away. (When one’s destination 
is still a long' way off.) 


33^ ys-s^rjsi * f ^■^ytrcrgor^^E.! 

332 The orphan grew obstinate, and the motherless heart 

tvuine desolate. 

333 ^zyHhw^3W3MErri j 
=^*s j 

333 llaa v have many relations. (Of old clothes which get 

■-aught on thorns and othm obstacles.) 

SB^ ! in^’|q*^yqr£r^p^'q'arl* ! 

334- Tie- Buddha underneath rags. (The good man who wears 
oil elrvhes and is not conceited.) 

335 The people of today are like a windmill (i.e. changeable). 

336 A stable without a door; a woman without a husband 

(of an «nniarried woman). 
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3$^ ^sraj«25r»H|* | sh^srag* { j 

337 The times do not change; it is men who change. 

^ I 3^,V3’q|*3| f 1 

338 One man dies through taking poison: a hundred through 

swearing oaths. (Tibetans think that swearing an oath 
is more dangerous than tailing poison as a lake oath 
re-acts on a man’s descendants.) 

3 3^- f x«iur$^’§5r^s*q r ^ir^ x '^'E’^,T 

?yag?3rer«rl=s | 

339 One deed at a time; and one pillow’ tor hairy heads. 

i=s f 

340 Needless anger towards him who is unconnected with it. 

| f |E/^«*^eN*§3r»’qj&r^ J 

341 You cannot see with your round eyes, if you do not think 

with your oval heart. 

342 To stumble over n pebble (of a man in exuberant 

spirits). 


■3^3 ^-=Svq§ 3 |-n ^rnjE/Srujg* i | ^'%R^euq''T^fv 

q'^ra^E/l* f 

343 Truth cannot be destroyed by water or fire. 


f^-yuic/slyl* i 

344 Small stones to raise large ones, insignificant men to lit! 
up the great. 
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^a~ar^5*'aqx j | 

1* t 

345 Wet wood can be burned, though, dry stones cannot be 

eons timed. (When a man has to bum wet fuel.) 

346 A stone lias nine facets (i.e. even the worst stone can be 

u&ed for building a wall). 

$V^ , 3^ , «'q|^q|*rqV5r*§J , l* f 

347 Meet those who are in trouble, but wait to be called by 

those in prosperity. 

348 He who lives with his face covered. (Of a man who does 

not return a feast.) 

$*z'* qf^crn§q|*3$ | » 

349 Thick-faced, (Of a shameless person.) 

350 He has no serum on his face (i.e. shameless and un¬ 

faithful person). 

3 M J? j 

351 His lace is covered with leather (i.e. shameless and un¬ 

faithful person). 

352 The beautiful face was burnt with fire (of a beautiful 

woman who commits evil deeds). 

^ [ 5ff-qV<5*S-ai^5 | f 

353 He who does not regard that which is becoming and 

beautiful, can always wear a coarse skin hat. 
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qyrfrq | qgv^l I f 

! ^’qv^m-qR-zq^^ f 

354 A child of seven months can sit up, at eight months he can 

lift himself up, at nine months he can stand up. 

3 M m | ^zq*^*3j^^£T|’^ j wt^zq^-aqyq- 

qsr&ipq’j&rlss j r 

355 No bow and arrow, no slander; no eyes, no cataract. 

(A man without rank cannot he degraded.) 

! ^•qq|'Rc, , 5|’U|^qgv«l^ f 

q^'qyq2T|*rirl* ! 

356 The lire is in front of you, and the sun in the distance, 

(The poor friend near you is better than a—relation far 
away.) 

3^ f 

357 When a thing is wanted, one cannot even collect a dog’s 

excrement. 

Q^5rzr<0^w**qq. ! R^'q'^zq'q^'^'^lq’zqlflq^fCs’l^ \ 

358 The length of necessity is only one fathom. 

G^\^’i5^|&rq | ^ , a|J^g*q^K. f 4§c k ^K l , jQ| , q , ii|^aw«iJS[ # S , i)5srqjrS' 

359 He possesses only three ideas (i.e. to eat, drink and sleep). 

366 Ghosts do not look behind them. 

^VSJ| ^2q^q-q^zj|'5^ } ^ ! &$*2r**r»’ 

g*qs;*p'^Ql*q|^-^'«pyiq T i^ ( 

361 To snap a twig in the face of a man (of an honest man 
who speak truth without regard of man). 


4 
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3^=< ! gfl|srsr«rg’S? } | ojsravayar 

||yq^ | i 

362 Kubra is like an iron pipe; it is easy to enter it, but difficult 

to get out of it. (A pleasant country from which one 
is reluctant to depart.) 

3*5=3 ? |zq'qg^*|:p^'ij|^’|2jj’cig^’is:q'6j’l^ | 

363 To be bitten by a deg when one is in trouble. 
^'•q’qqq's^q’Qqq 7 ^vspqq's^q^qq f §<W^'^'q3q’qy3'Iy^q' 

364 Be it a stone or an apple, let it fall. 

3vsq qq*q ? ^*q*S3j’§^’l§3tq f ^q'q§q’=^q'^2wq’$^§- 

-fra’=0*T^'l? i 

365 A smoky fire is warm, and meat with much bone is delicious. 

v%q\§'3r^’|c/§^ r f Q.t'q-aqq' 

Sr$s*q*rl^ f 

366 If I die to-day life will be short, if to-morrow, it will be 

long. (When in a quarrel a man is careless of his 
life.) 

Is i 

367 A lazy donkey cannot even eat grass (of a. man who gets 
tired easily). 

5*5 ^’S^frwsrgirirgq | sr|^^y^qyq^'|q*^q j 

368 A priest cannot save the sinner, nor a judge acquit the 
criminal. 


5 

369 A healthy man amongst sick people. 

4 B 
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fYV* ! 

370 Last year was a good year; and the deceased was a good 

man. 

i 

371 Leaving his house in darkness, he lit a lamp in the mosque, 

^zuorifc’Si j i | 

372 Inside his house he is a lion, outside it he is like a fox. 

(One who is a terror to his kith and kin, and to outsiders 
a sycophant.) 

373 If you strike at random, you may hit someone un¬ 

consciously. 

3^ a*arg'ar|jy^rfrl* j 

374 A bastard is not a man, the lung is not meat, and the 

liver is not blood. (When scoffing at a bastard.) 

375 A sheep-bag has two mouths, but man has one mouth. 

(When a man breaks his promise.) 

3fxe|qrqv|-oi j | 

376 Wealth comes to the doorstep of the rich. (When a 

rich man increases his wealth.) 

377 Whilst having vermilion in his house, he went off to seek 

red ochre outside. (When a man seeks an inferior 
thing whilst possessing something superior.) 

378 If you are innocent, then why should you fear the judge 

of the dead ? 
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379 !nTo thief to him who is without wealth, no robber of one 

who is unencumbered with possessions. 

iT5 “ 

380 Even earth and sky covet a gem. (When a valuable 

article is lost.) 

381 Wealth is fascinating: and its owner is ugly (of one who 

benefits from riches, but bears malice to him. who 
provides it). 

^5^ 3V|J3r*^ I q^’gsr]'^ | | 

382 It is not wealth in cattle, but wealth in hides. (When 

many cattle die.) 

383 Even musicians can acquire wealth. (Musicians are 

regarded as low caste in Ladakh.) 

384 When riches are acquired, the mind is impoverished, and 

when the mind is under control, one is without riches. 

^14 3fx’&q'w*j$5«rsK’§ f | 

385 To be inexperienced is worse than to lack money. 

3**X| 

386 For a wealthy man there are many brides. (A man 

with money can obtain anything he likes.) 

*P*W«rSfc/3$| | 

387 A ptarmigan on a fine day. (If a ptarmigan flees into a 

village it is thought to be an ill-omen—Also when a 
man becomes angry suddenly.) 
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i f f jstgtV 

§ , £t| , sr|’3|q] I ^q|*S|^-w’w|^-3|q| | 
jjBSrc^’qf'sr^s; | 

388 May nothing appear in the sky, neither a comet, nor may 

nothing grow on the earth, nor even a poisonous plant. 

389 Common people do not understand the affairs of the 

heavens and the king, nor does the fox know the lion's 
lair. 

390 If it is harmful, then pull out even the tooth from your 

mouth. (Don’t hesitate to expel an obnoxious relation 
or child from your house and society if his influence is 
harmful.) 

391 Doubt rises up as your enemy. 

syuicrl*; f 

392 You cannot understand until the cold wind blows upon 

your nose. 

9YV*' 1 * ! 

393 Eire issued from his pocket and singed his beard (of 

friends and relations who give evidence in court against 
a man). 

%r*cz | f 

394 -Being without money, he arrived at the market and wished 

to buy things. 


395 Wealth is the dirt of your hands. 
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^*q*rqsrl^ f 

396 In return for good, he rendered evil. 

|fe.*q j°^*p’^q’^-q>T|q*§i3i ] I 

397 Who can put- a lid on a hundred pots? (Used when 

many people speak ill of one. You can silence a few, 
but impossible when there are many excuses.) 

| 

398 When the sky falls on you, you cannot lift it up with your 

fingers. (If the powerful influential afflict you, you 
cannot do anything against them.) 




399 The end of the strap met the buckle. 

c o o ! 

400 Cure the disease at the onset, and pay the debt when it is 

small. 

qa*'1c k , aq%q| , «| f qaafSjcrqj^ f | 

401 One ball of dough makes two cakes. 

«•$•«* arqa’q^j I f 

402 If you arrange the pieces slowly, they will form a square. 

403 Apart from the Polokongka there is no pass in Rupsho. 

| q^-g- 

4i)4 All other conversation is worthless, but the speech of 
Gangjor of Rupshu is worth while. 
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Cl 0 i\ j | | 

405 No matter how much is left over for discussion, it will not 

rot. (A decision will he reached at long last.) 

406 When meeting his master he tells all sorts of stories, and 

when meeting his priest he offers every gift he possesses, 

407 If one's master intends to find fault, even the tea will 

have a burnt smell. 


<t 0 ^ ^qyq5*q^q*^q^q [ ^^’g’lsff^rq’q^ j ib^’g^’^q'q^'p'ssrg' 

408 The master’s gift of food is like drops from ice (i.e. 

appreciation of a small gift). 

^qy^q^q’srq^q ? [ i^q^^’qfltJJ’q’qgq’ 

f 

409 Master and servant should not joke together; and don’t 

transact business with your relations. 

410 There are three cold and three warm periods in a spring 

day; and in a man’s long lifetime there are three joys 
and three sorrows (i.e. j oy and misery come in their turn 
to a man). 

5*rj ^g/y*qy^q’^’WV 3 U 1 

__ 

411 If you do not labour in spring, what will you reap in 

autumn % 
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f 

412 By nourishing a wolf, lie will not become a dog; and by 

adopting a child, he cannot become as one of vour own. 

413 When the wolf fell into the pit, he was obliged to say 

‘please, sir 5 to the goat. 

ar)Cz g^pffc'g'q]W£T^*q ! | 

j 

414 Not to starve the wolf and to keep the iamb alive. (When 

laws are applied fairly to both sides.) 

§sv-?prari| J f 

415 A dog after a wolf. (A wolf carried off a sheep. Sooo, 

after a dog came, and the people thinking the dog a 
thief, caught and killed him.) 

3^1* ? 

416 Whilst hunting a wolf, he fought with a stick. 

3i«-«|zn*^^’qX'q , aM’^3; f I ( 

means 

417 Spite is but the part property of two masters. It is the 

legacy of the termination of the Kuna war. 

«rl* I 

418 A monkey has nine bad habits, (Used of people who 

smoke tobacco and take snuff and indulge in other vices.) 

I | 

419 Spring days grow longer and longer; and mother’s bread 

becomes smaller and smaller (i.e. in spring foodstuffs 
become scarce). 
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420 The shoemaker’s son walks barefoot (i.e. the shoemaker's 

wife is the worst shod). 

421 The hoary headed father has a child with red legs. (A 

proverb denoting derision, when an old man marries.) 

I cyarprq^'srq^ I 
^*T^qjS|«r$srtNafl* | 

422- Whim a father’s coat fits his son, don’t give him advice. 

ZhT&wl'pyfjQj^ f §•«!’*J3j<V*r^n|q}Sl f §'^'^w«’^q]^ur?q'q’^<*’q' 
f 

423 What is the difficulty with parents ? It is difficult for them 

to get a wife for their son. 

j j q*5^T^q|w$iE/g 

f (^q^’a=fq*$*Qr^vq1$v 

qS’Bv^q’s*’^* 0 

424 The retribution of parents is as the eireumambulation of 

Mount Mini and of a married couple as a journey round 
a finger. 

425 The son could not write with his father's pen (i.e. yon 

can't write with another person’s pen). 

5f-£ypw^*a*^r; f q'w^qw^'a'^qwM^cy^ f 

426 The father of sandalwood got a child of reed (i.e. if a 

highborn father has a lowbred son). 

^ ! 

427 No one can make an empty sack stand upright (i.e. a man 

cannot work on an empty stomach). 
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S 1 * ^*r^«T3i'8& w $*r 

"HiTt - " 

428 The earning of manure is more important than father’s 

death. 

qg'Y'^;qsq'?'lx; ? 

429 One ran endure the death of one's parents, but one eaniiot 

endure hunger. 

sso ar^'»l*-q*.g f ®*’S'|'S5'3 ? 

430 When father dies, yon may eat spleen, and when mother 

dies, you may eat udder. 

^3 l ^§ 5 Tt^'^q’qx*<Ji! 3]s>y£l v^’^w 

ivs*3* ? 

431 The ribs of father’s lineage are reversed. (When there is 

enmity against a relative.) 

432 He is not one who listens in secret, but one who over- 
• hears. 

ojjq^Xs’T'lx f 

433 Fresh pork causes the old malady to reappear. (A 

new quarrel re vires an old one.) 

434 If von blow on anything it will spit hack upon you. 

(One who refuses admonition.) 

435 As a rale a letter can be read by understanding the sense 

(ie. as regards bad calligraphy). 
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436 If the sky is red in the evening, the rich can make their 

plans. 

437 The mouse which was outside came in and drove out 

the one which was inside. (When a son-in-law is 
brought into the house, and the old father has to retire 
to a separate apartment in the house.) 

|zT^’lx’3^ i f 

438 In the evening father was at Changt-ang, and in the morning 

he was in bed. 

439 He is smart outwardly, and rotten inwardly. 

tCfl S'or^srq^'wq ! f 

440 Dust which is already thrown away. (Of a son or daughter 

already given away in marriage.) 

f SVSV^S^c/gi l 

441 He made her leave him by saying'Go away’, and call her 

back by saying 'Come in 1 . (When a man has divorced 
Ms wife and then brings her back again.) 

442 The leaking of a roof is worse than the rain outside. 

«r<^ } «^ar§q|*r£| j 

arz^’lv* f 

443 If there is a glacier in the upper part of the valley, drops 

from it will come to the lower part of it. (Part of the 
rich man’s wealth comes to the poor.) 
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Serial 

^timber 

444 A needle from China in the .straw. (Of childless parents 

who finally get a son.) 

j \ ^’a^'f^l^’qdsjssfsrl*; j 

44o If you send him off with some flour, he cannot obtain 
water. (User! of a stupid person who cannot manage 
for himself.) 

44fi Everybody will take sides with flour, but none with 
water. (Taking sides with the rich and treating the 
poor with contempt.) 

$'|l**S*Bfa|*q*-i*I f q'qf^'qo’qi^’raf' 

las; ? 

447 To cast away fine flour in the wron& direction. (Of rela¬ 
tions who help others rather than their own home-folk.) 

445 A man and a wolf weep when they are filled to repletion. 

(When a drunkard begins to weep.) 

449 A pony to divorce a man. and a cow to divorce a woman. 

(This custom of paying a horse or cow is still in vogue 
when divorces occur in Ladakh.) 

^ o j ag-q-qffi’qr$ ^’qffn » 

450 If a crow gets a needle, he will pierce it into his eyes or 

heart. 

^9 frqjS-sfe* ? q?^ar 

l*’*i 

4ol He who possesses a hundred talents of a man and a hundred 
attributes of a woman. (The accomplished person.) 
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a,|pr3j*jq ? f 

csjq-e^vl^ I 

452 Better for a man to go abroad, and a woman to stay at 

home. 

^4^ f ag’|q’zj^Erq*q^q ! 

&*zrn§c/q5^2ff f 

453 A bachelor for three years, hangs up the clout. 

Ifl’K 1 

454 No oik^ will stone a man on the head who bows down 

before him. 

q^*a&^*yqj$ri*Vapl* f 

455 Through pleasing the rich man, the pauper burst a blood 

vessel. 

456 Decay upon decay. (Misfortune following in quick suc¬ 

cession. ) 

457 The wise man does not err, but if he does err there is no 

way of mending the matter. 

sq^ §qprq*fi*$*y<M Sj’^arq^’S^ | 

^* 1 ®; 

458 If you have no one to take your part, there will be no 

food in front of you. 

459 Don't borrow 7 from the 4 Nouveau riche 5 . 
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4-^0 f I w**' 

460 ‘When the children are small, then parents become weak. 

^9 WWW 3 ^* I * 

xa ^ x3 ~'" xa x5 >B ~0 

461 If you want to soothe a child, soothe him with the wind, 

(Any distraction will suffice to keep a child from 
crying.) 

wEl’V&’z^cris; f 

462 Money to children and a shilling to a monk. (Children 

do not want money, but food and clothing.) 

463 Don't confide a secret to your wife who has borne nine 

children. 

«<= 2d*5i J S’^v^qEvarsrar^'l*, ! 

464 Parents are the judges of their children. (Tibetans got 

this custom from the Chinese whose judges would con¬ 
demn a disobedient child to death at the instigation of its 

parents ) 

^*?sn’r’^'-7f ! 5i*q^q*q*^q f ^*qa’f4q|'a,a|«[ j 

465 The smacking sound made by the raven against Ms palate 

made the owl blink his eyes. (These birds are known 
to be enemies of each other.) 

466 The nature ot a child and that of a blade of corn can be 

ascertained by the way they grow. 

467 One is partly one’s own doctor and partly a physician to 

another. 
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468 Whilst grumbling at her, be milked the cow. 

«:*/* q’W’q^ | ^’q^ f f 

469 Don't milk the cow, but milk the grass. 
q'q^^-q'^z3|q*^q’2r(q f *’q^’^'q*^q^q’q|q | q'^ r q]C/^Sff*f f 

470 The pot must be filled, whether by milking the cow or the 

goat. 

tz.'Vf) q’^’^yq'^y^qsr^ ! q^YV^'§^’^^’§5 f qjq^K/gsrq^y 

qiVGI^'q^'q^Y^*^’^ j 

471 A dwarf is indispensable, so better not kill him but let him 

work for you. (A hard worker should not be dismissed.) 

q-qj^q'q'gzq**q|2S'^S f j 

472 To feed a cow you need a store of grass. (A man must- 

have money to keep a wife.) 

tz'U’$ q^l'SFTS*! f | f 

473 The old man is beyond work, the leaf of time has fallen. 

qqjW'g^'g'^’oi'q ! 

474 The bride must pay her respects even to dogs and cats. 

(A bride in Ladakh is obliged to pay her respects to 
every one.) 

qzrpwp-q^'zqsY^’^! vwp’q^SYyw. j qq]’^q’X'^||v 

q5*^’5'p’sqq'3\ j q^’q^'g^'^'Q.t'^ f 

475 Unlucky for the snow to cut off the progress of a bridal 

party; lucky when the snow cuts off the road to a funeral 
pyre. 

qq|'W'qq;^’Qr^'q]£%7> J 

476 The beautiful bride has a curved nose (i.e. a beautiful 

face or thing with one defect). 
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^qj f f 

477 To eat whilst closing one’s eyes like a eat. 

47S To shut the window after the cat lias escaped. 

Cfc'* q"qa^^'i|’q*'ir4'cs^*5ip5^ I ? 

479 He who gives suet in trust to a cat. 

3* } 

480 The coarse wool will not prick anyone. 

^X3c^y«; f i ? 

481 May I kill my son, or may I cut off my own bad hand ? 

482 There is no room for the grown-up son on his father’s lap, 

<z<% j 

483 If you are not in debt, then become a surety. If free from 

trouble, buy an old horse. 

484 If in the grip of debt, it is hard to get free from it. 

*<»4 -T3*’W%2r^ f q'?rsrsrpsu£^ j §^q’&^t’gy^ f qq|’«va3r 

| 

4*85 A son has no place where he may die : and a daughter no 
home. (A man has to travel to earn Ms living, so 
cannot be certain where he will die ; and a daughter, 
when she gets married, cannot remain in her mother’s 

home.) 

g^flrj^aq*arSi’8l’3| f 

.".~" 

486 A man does not die under a load of debt, nor a worm under 
the weight of a stone. 
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4B7 Tlie debtor in the city, and his surety in the mountains* 

488 To wash one’s hands with soda. (When a man loses his 

wealth or position at his own free will.) 

ssrp^sr^-* j j 

489 If you don’t repay sticks with sticks, the stick will hurt 

yon the more; and if you don’t return food for food, you 
will have so much less to eat. 

«^© ^q^E/w^'3f5’§j*^q | I 

490 A woman’s belly is like that of a cow. (Thought that a 

woman has a larger appetite.) 

<z<*9 ^rg-qzq'VM f 

491 The conversation of a woman is as long as a day’s march 

on horseback. 

492 A donkey without a load at the door of a flour mill. 

493 Having tied up your donkey where have you come from ? 

(When a stranger comes after the meal is over.) 

494 To meet a donkey with dung. 

495 He breaks his arm who rides upon an ass, and his head 

who rides upon a horse. (Of a man when he falls from 
a donkey or a horse.) 


5 
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496 Scriptural advice to an ass. 

<***/ ac k -g-a|-?[fj*^v3*qS«|-S^ \ 

s^q-qVq&Wylq j 

497 He looked for the donkey on which, he was mounted* 

498 Bo not stay where Tibetans are chopping wood. (The 

splinters might hit you.) 

cz*/» ^qErHri$’sq*2rg3f«I | ? 

499 A strong man can roll a stone uphill. 

Mo© ^gn*A|fc*orq*-$[ | f'p*q’|'« k ®q'Wo 1 ^'q'| , a5*^q*^*q'a| | msk'%* 

500 To take a wooden saddle to Tibet. (Like taking coal 

to Newcastle.) 

Mo p ^"lofW^q'q§qj*§33 ? f 

501 To pierce a worm with a stick. (Injuring a harmless 

person.) 


Mo^ f ^5j^'q5^q*q’|q*ylq | 

502 The worm, which lost its way, arrived at the ant’s nest. 

(To be visited by calamity suddenly.) 

m © ^ i I 

503 The colour was destroyed in the hands of Tibetans, 

Mo^ | ^Tjgyl^^v^ W§*>* p* f 

504 The worm wriggles because of the goodness of the sun. 

M o M ^’Y'^Tg 1 f 

505 One musician singing a solo. (When there is only one 

musician instead of many.) 

5B 
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Ho^ $wq*a*c/^ | ( 

506 An aged bird remembers Ms nest; and an old man ids 

dome. 

g-qyyyv* I 

507 To sleep for a short time like a bird; and to sleep soundly 

for one's pleasure. 

M o 'll f f | 

508 If the rock-bird had not been there, the water would hare 

carried away the rock. 

3V«r«rl* f 

509 Though a bird flies in the sky, his shadow falls on the 

ground (e.g. news from afar). 

510 Until the cock crows, the hen does not stir herself at 

dawn. 

1 

511 A bird needs a nest if it is only for a night. 

H9R g/g'^sron s*gq]*$ra! i | 

512 The bird’s feathers are in the sky and its blood upon the 

ground. (When families or persons are scattered.) 

q|q| q^5f|'q*oj'l3s f 

513 Without disturbing the bird or the egg. (Making up 

quarrels between two parties peaceably.) 

4?* %'*r*V»req]^-D-q^g|| §-%Yiyg]Vfe»i i 

I 

514 The mouse has nowhere to live. So where will he go 

when he has dragged off the ladle % 
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515 To beat the drums when the bird is on the wing. (To 

provoke a man who has lost Ms temper.) 

§*5rq^*’§’WvlV<v53i | | 

516 You cannot produce butter by pressing sand. (Same as 

4 you can’t get blood out of a stone ’.) 

qq*^-a|'l^ f 

517 Birds will gather round him who loves them, and a son will 

escape from the bosom of him who is severe towards Mm. 

n $< g-gyory^ f I ^wq^p^'orl 35 ; | 

518 To dress buckwheat cake with a piece of meat (he. 

preparing an unsuitable meal). 

44 garrqs^^ I | j 

519 Earth between rock, and a go-between amongst men. 

(Earth in the crevice of a rock tends to split it. A go» 
between tends to make agreement impossible.) 

520 Water cannot move the spur of a rock, and men will not 

change the customs of their country. 

g^q'^qf f f 

521 A rock and an earthen pot. (When a strong man and a 

weak one compete.) 

3-«HS.-3jc.-q-ayq I % °rp^|g| | ^•^^■qv§-5^-|3£^-| 3 i-q’ 

qt!^ | 

522 In Ms house he had not a measureful of flour. Yet he 

pretended to offer a bushel to an outsider. 

*!f«r*rqy3)-fq*«r* [ ! 

523 If a hundred Dards die, a thousand sons will rise up. 

(Of one who foreruns a long lineage.) 
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fiT§*arl* f 

524 Don't put a Bard in the row and don't hang up your axe* 

(Used derisively when speaking of Bards .) 

M < H 1 g^ Jg | q’«rgYiP^ | 

525 Bards are not men, the Askuta is not wood. 

52@ If a priest may break an egg, Ms disciple may kill the 
hens. 

527 The wealth of a priest is like the dust on the top of a hill* 

As the dust is swept by wind so the wealth of a lama 
disappears. 

HR'S ^q*^-ai*|'?q'q T ?£S|^ J f 

528 Like a Bald who has got some salt. (Salt is rare in Balti- 

stan. A Bald will eat salt as if it were sugar.) 

HR*> | f ttwq^Y 

Mftr*** i 

529 The reserved Balti pretended to be honest, and the heart 

of the frank Tibetan was stolen. 

q^® |vq5’2M?q*q¥’q f f^3|-q|s\sru!Jsrjqq | 
q'q*l^ f 

580 To a beetle the crack in the wall seems like a mansion. 

q$? |*v , q?’«?ff , or24'q5q*^^V* , r ,a % ? 

|-q|5^ T qq*^q # iST^'q^ f f 

581 He has not enough flour even to put on the head of a 

beetle. (When Tibetans see a beetle for the first 
time in spring they put flour on the head of the beetle.) 
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532 The Balti is rebellious. 

533 Thunder is the witness of summer and winter. (With the 

first peal of thunder in spring, summer begins.) 

| 5^§T' 5r ^'* 2| P* s H 

534 In summer be careful of your metal pots. And in winter 

of your earthen ones. (Rust will corrode metal in 
summer, and the freezing of water in earthen pots will 
crack them—i.e. take due care according to the season.) 

g*W*^^3ra’qV*K§|*q | f gEs^a^oT 

535 A lama cannot help taking his fee and a wolf cannot help 

eating a lamb. (A kor is given to lamas for performing 
ceremonies.) 

MV* 

536 The priest is deaf, and his disciple is dumb. (When both 

teacher and pupil are stupid.) 

^$rl*^q3C’q f f 

537 The god of travel is kind hearted. 

M 31 ^q’g-orqfta^q’qS^isjsrq J 
^q*q§*atq|*rq^af^«TO | 

538 At night the donkey fears lest the sky drops upon him, 

(A donkey walks more briskly at night and Ladakh 
people think this is because the donkey is afraid of the 
sky falling upon him.) 


SJ 

mV* gr^yyarqqq^ f f j 

539 When a fog settles on the ground, the dome of the sky will 
be clear. J 
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M^o *r«i'3]W«§3i’a&^ f j **'9 ; 

540 If mother and son agree, the vegetables will be sufficient 
for breakfast. 


541 If he is disobedient, he will not become obedient through 

embracing him as a moth hovering over a fire. 

j a*rg-ar$W;jq f q^-5fq’ib<3bsq^':^ f 

542 A mother’s heart on her child; a child’s heart on a stone. 

(Of a child who is incapable of expressing his feelings.) 

^ I 

543 The country you have not seen is a pleasant one. 


544 If he keeps company with low-bred people, he takes false 

oaths, and when he associates with cultured folks, he 
learns good manners. 

»*iq^afHr2fa|'gq|*rQl f arqj^’q^’gq’q | 3jq*q^q|^*qq*&V§^Kv% 

545 Mother’s relations are at the head of the hearth. Father’s 

are behind the door. 


mfq^s^gorq^'q j f 

q^srarq^W^ j 

546 A rope on the head of the bridegroom and a straw ring on 
the head of the bride. (A skit on the wooden turban 
of the bridegroom and the peculiar hat of the bride.) 
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547 Who is quicker, the bridegroom or the bride ? (When 

both have to eat rice from the same plate.) 

548 No remedy for those who refuse. (An offer.) 

549 To find hairs in the butter. (When a bad article is found 

amongst good ones.) 

MM© «C/¥*rWE.’«|1ft f gE/fsrJjS/qjlf^ I a;c.'Q|«'^WK. , ^X«q^ , t|^ , q|^ , q t 
arc.*WC.'2j*|aj'J5*l^ i 

550 He suffered more who overate, and he who ate little 

suffered less. {When a friend repays good with evil.) 

M4*l f f 

551 Stretch your feet according to the length of your blanket. 

(Same as: cut your coat according to your cloth; spend 
your money according to your income.) 

If 4^ ws.^'^ai'1'aj'WR j f 

552 True, there are many poiygona on the mountain, but 

you can cut them down with a small sickle (i.e. many 
enemies can be subdued by one strong man). 

mm ^ f f 

553 If butter is poison to you, use curds, and if curds are a 

poison to you, then take butter. 

MM* { ^34'q5^q*«r|'q’|3s*q*q*l^ j 

554 He poured water into the pot of butter. 
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555 The talk of one man, and a pony at a stand-still. (When 

a man attempts to do the work of many people.) 

MM\s -sf'ft!*irq|*ctl'dS3> f 

t^-S* ! 

556 Out of regard for one man, he feeds a hundred. 

557 If an evil man goes to the forest, In* will find crooked 

sticks (like hockey sticks). 

35v?«ra^ f 

558 Out of regard for one man, he welcomed a religious 

musical hand. 

559 Even a louse oppresses a man when he is old. 

^'lygoprapK. f S-§jua3fflrQ,pE. | f 

560 The high-born long for salutations, and the insignificant 

man yearns for food. 

561 A man rises to dignity as he grows old; and an old painting 

gets a lower place. 

562 One’s life for another (i.e. defending another mans cause 

and suffering for it). 

jorlv^ f 

563 Better to seek the gratitude of your own folk than that 

of another. 
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fVIfVGr^a-q I | I 

564 To covet another man’s goods, and to be miserly with 

one’s own. 

§bs3w|-garq | ^g-|Y§*g«rq ? ! 

565 Man is the king of resourcefulness, and a donkey the king 

of the wind. 

u,\$\s Sbq^S*^afc. | ^q*a?c k ’?pS'1jq|^-iN^q]^^ j ^r*E/ar«S«ri 7 ’l* J 

566 The miserable boulder. (When a man is hated by every 

one;) 

567 The evil-doer arrives when others are slandering him 

(i.e. talk about the devil and he is sure to appear). 

4^i | ^‘Qrcj'q^qf | 

568 If an evil-doer obtains power, he bales out water with a 

measure. (A wood measure like a pail.) 

569 The head of the dog is higher than that of a man. (When 
a man of low birth takes precedence over one of higher 
rank or birth.) 

q-q^ | 4/Q|*1 Sj*^^’l 3 !’^ ^ f 

576 Better to pay one c zho 5 than to utter one mouthful of 
talk. (1 £ zho 5 is worth 44 of a rupee.) 

4o/^ | | v«*§Y^**S*^*g* r 

I 

571 If three men are agreed, the Brahmin’s goat will become 
a dog. (Once a Brahmin was about to sacrifice a goat 
to Ms god, when five tMeves gathered to hold a 
consultation. Each of them exclaimed, * the Brahmin 
is going to sacrifice a dog to Ms god whereupon the 
Brahmin handed the goat to the thieves who at once 
ate it; i.e. unity is strength.) 
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4^ ] 5r^*q|^*Gr«w]«i | 

I 

572 If you cultivate your fields according to the advice of other 

people, they will say ‘ Place your father’s corpse on a 
rack 55 (i.e. don’t take notice of other folks’ talk but arrive 
at a decisive theory according to your own observation), 

| |’orqayq]^W!?’f^ 

§s/q'^ f | 

573 You need a resourceful father’s daughter to look after the 

men, the horse, and the dog. (This hangs on the 
following story : 4 The daughter-in-law of Tsandas sifted 
flour and cooked porridge, with the fine flour and the 
husks she prepared food for the horse. The porridge she 
gave to the men and with part of the flour she scoured 
the pot and gave it to the dog. Thus she fed three 
species of animals with one kind of flour.) 

574 If there are many men, there would be many corpses* 

(The more workers there are, the more food will he 
needed.) 

h&h S^varqjvirS^ f j 

575 To dance upon the wealth of others. 

•M*/* I 3|v?]-fq*;^p^-q5-5'^|^8lVq|Y 

•576 If life is long, you can cut the trunk of the tree with a 
feather. (According to a Tibetan tale, the corpse of 
- a dead bird got caught on the branches of a tree* 
When the wind blew, it caused the feathers of the 
bird to cut through the trunk of the tree. Thus, if 
one tries hard enough and long enough, one can achieve 
almost anything.) 
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mxu f ! ^gv^fE/STf 

577 A thin man shows Ms veins, as also does a fat horse. 

m/% &-q3ya*q-arg^'§'*3»'q^^ j 
| 

578 To eat another man’s food one would need iron jaws. (Of a 

servant who has a hard taskmaster.) 

579 The unfortunate man arrived when the lama was eating 

food. (An ironic expression.) 

M s o j ^'u^rq^-^y/^r^yl*, f 

580 One’s reputation outlives one’s lifetime. 

581 The wise man warms his back by the sun. 

582 In a sterile country the partridges enjoy luxury. 

M<3 S’54*%q^*}gq j jysr%qVc*J] \ sr^qq-gyf 

583 Before the man died he divested him of his armour, and 

before the horse died he clipped his mane. 

584 There is gold in the hands of a group of men (i.e. much 

blessing comes through co-operators). 

HIM R’^’S ¥ «rqnjoi^ f | ^'f3i*q|^|ary^' 

Qiqq’q^yq^zyl* | 

585 Throw a man into the river, and you yourself will sink up 

to the waist in it. 
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586 An old man grows weak from his head downwards, a horse 

from his feet upwards. (A man’s failing strength is first 
seen in his face, and a horse in the loss of his tail and 
hoofs.) 

587 Each man possesses a bad habit. 
ihoi^s*rarjg&rq | *E/«i$r«r^yq } 

Syiwl* | 

588 He is assiduous for others and careless of Ms own interests. 

Mi'* I *oarlar£hsri| f a^'qvJy^S'^gE/yl^ f 

589 A man does not tolerate happiness, nor does a goat carry- 

fat. (When a man does not know when he is well off, 
e.g. the prodigal son.) 

590 With the death of a man, the cliff also falls on him. 

(As a falling cliff disintegrates, so does everything belong¬ 
ing to a man when he dies.) 

j ^-q^q’i^zrj’q^vy^ } 

591 No one can believe that there is no death. 

5V|z;'ir^sr*yq I Z5|ui£q‘|q'05*^-q j 
cs^ f { 

592 Speech hurts a man’s heart as a stone hurts the heart of 

a yak. 

S^orAlvay^ j j3'«i^§s|*rays^ j 

593 Man is always in trouble, and a dog is always hungry. 

S^|crq|$q| | I 

594 Eor manslaughter a fine of 1,000 pieces of silver. 

M^M &-a$’gfcr^e/§ara f f «isrc.yq-&'&yq$’ 

595 Feigning not to eat, he eats offal, and drinks the water 

under his knee. 
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f SKgW'q^T 

596 A vagrant ruins a country, a pariah, dog contaminates 

a street. 

m**' fV^’g-srgf 'ik-*qSfl|'q*«c,*| f f^rg-s^is f 

in I $•§«]! 

j 

597 The world has different colours. 

Hrt,^ l|q|‘«QS'ar^ f 

59S An eye instead of an eye. (When a mother bears another 
son in place of one that has died.) 

S^w^ayoriyv*^ f f 

599 There is no difference between the right and the left eyes. 

(When a man loves his children equally.) 

^qo f ^*^'0^1 8»-*Y8^‘^'^Y q '| , ^ a r^ I 

600 When testing Ms courage, he drew Ms blood. 

i^'a^*n'ar^*q2W^E. f | 

601 Smoke is an enemy to the secretions of the eyes. 

^•^§3*1* | 

602 That wMch he saw with his lucky eyes his unlucky mouth 

could not taste. 

SS 0 ^ i^vgnrqf | Or | |o}'q^q’q|^q*^q- 

f 

603 Defamation from men and ruin to oneself. 

£f$'f [ ^^yq'Xq*q*^*s;q'q^q'q-q^'^q'«^q f 

604 To regard another man's portion of food bigger than that 

of one's own. 
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’••tv?'**'? 3 *! 

605 As a bird on another’s head and as a mountain on one’s 

own head (he. one who regards other people’s troubles 
lightly and one’s own troubles seriously). 

606 Bread is the warp and weft of man. 

607 The dog imitates man by standing erect. 

^'arq|*zr^*l*, * 

608 Wealth aocmnulated by man is like honey collected by 

bees (i.e. it is collected only for someone else to use). 

vs 0 ^ Sssrl'lvram^ f | } 

609 Don’t listen to what a man says, but observe what he does. 

610 To pile on wood to a burning fire. 

^ 9 $ sK8jw*r*$*| | 

611 The earth burns where the fire is alight. (When giving a 

feast, no expense is spared.) 

* 9 * &YN3I | 

612 Not possessing anything he stole, but on possessing he 

had to pay a fine. 

613 A dog is not caught in a house without a door (i.e. in 

the house of the poor even a dog will not be seen). 


614 To thrust a red hand into a red-hot fire. 
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vs^m ^ifsrwsij gY&Y§15*rw*T**i’iK f 

615 The advice of a woman is as dust. 

'* 9 '* ^'5^! ! %5 3 r 3 r% 3 r*i' ! \ E - f 

j 

616 If the sore itches, this means a cure, and if the eye smarts 

it means pain. 


617 If you do not listen to the advice of an old man, the bird- 

tortoise will suffer harm. 

618 There is no room for dust in the eves, and no room for 

fallacy in religion. 

•v^ &’-§sr$S*^Ergjc. } ^or&S'| 

W 3 * ! 

619 Colder than water after leaving the fire: warmer than fire 

after leaving the water. (When leaving a fire one feels 
colder and after a cold bath one feels warmer.) 

%^rrj'orwq I j 

620 Dust in the eyes of a Mon. (Lahoulis say it is easy to 

deceive a man from Kudu in a trading transaction.) 

621 If von trust the teeth of a dog then it will shine. The 

Buddhists think that trust is more important than the 
object of one’s trust. 

S*«r!«rZi 1 

^jwwv^¥*tpgawl*; | 

622 The public is the king. If the people revolt, the fort will 

be destroyed. 
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lx t 

623 Where the people go, there my son must also go. 

624 The peacock grows proud through viewing Ms own beauty. 

| 3jyq^-*]yq { I 

625 The ignorant physician is tin* executioner of Ms patients. 

lx | 

626 If you can fulfil your purpose without cost, then pause a 

while. 

} -^afgMsrgQU WB|«*^|q|«-qx-8<gj'l^ | 

627 Better to look at the meat than eat the butter. (Meat 

is more nutritious than butter.) 

* ^ 1 f 

628 To collect whatever there is to be gathered together. (A 

man afflicted with several diseases at once.) 


y 

629 To hew sandalwood from behind and to place the cMps in 

front of it. (When a servant gives a feast to his master 
from a present he has already secured from Mm.) 

^30 | f ih^-g'*q$ 3 r§-pix' 

630 To surround a sandal tree with blades of grass. (Used 

when a servant adds his advice to what Ms master has 
already stated.) 


6 
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**3 2 aq$«q^*£l5'5iKv’S^ I c$j*rq3'al | 
i$rl*s f 

631 A tree planted, and a man appointed to a position (i.e. 
a man thus appointed must be obeyed). 


q^qQ/prs^ { 

I 

632 A needle with which to stitch, and a knife to cut (i.e. 

an arbitrator is like a needle to sew a rent in cloth; 
a man who causes strife among friends is like a knife 
which cuts), 

*15^* i 

633 To turn cooked meat into raw (meat). (When a man 

opens up a disputed subject which has already been 
closed.) 


^ f 

634 The enjoyment of a sweet kernel lasts seven days. (Like 

"a new broom sweeps clean 5 .) 

ZrS'cfSsfl*; | 

635 Search through a rotten wall, and you will find rotten 

straw. (Moral: Don't go into the details of the causes 
of a quarrel, but try to reconcile the disgruntled 
parties.) 


3 *J 

636 To use sandalwood as a fire iron and to wipe the hearth 
with one’s silk clothes. 
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f J SE ftr ^ ,< ¥r^r 

637 If soda is used as a guarantee for roasted barley flour, 
the wind carries them both away. A bad man cannot 
give aid to another poor person. 


sr^’^srlas f 

638 Better to run away than to eat food which is without salt 

and taste. 

639 To carry off a corpse without sympathy. (When a servant 

does careless work.) 

640 His lips cracked on seeing the fat. (Used of a covetous 

person.) 

641 To slice ones skin to make string in a public place. (When 

a person does something unseemly in a public place.) 

642 If it gets dark at Ladaksgonga once, it will not always be 

dark. 

ISA 1 f 

643 If you do not know r how to sit down, you will have 

to rise up a hundred times (i.e, if a person does his 
work thoughtlessly, he must do it over again many 
times). 
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Ssrl^ i 

644 Don’t let traders become weary, and don’t let a thief be- 

come inured to theft (i.e. be friendly towards traders 
and avoid a thief). 

vs<tq q^q-q-o^q | jf’HrSfj ^Efv&’Gg'qvq^q'^ | 

?q’l* | 

645 A bargain is a bargain, and concession is a concession. 

(When drawing a bargain you need not consider the 
bargainer’s feelings.) 

646 One night seemed like a hundred. 

647 For him who travels during the night, it. is neither early 

nor late. 


Eq 

^q-q^'^Torufq } g^'q-?|^q'q’Uiq | qaq^^*§yq*«!*iq f 

648 Fighting goes on even in Paradise, and arbitration even 

in the land of the cannibals. (When compromising a. 
dispute.) 

1 j fa^Rgar 

| ^q*qtmr 

649 Oh you grinning idol of Likir, I am acquainted with the 

inside of your belly. (A Balti saw an artist in 
Likir making a clay idol. When the Balti returned from 
Ohangtang to Likir, he saw a crowd gathered for the de¬ 
dication of the idol when he quoted this saying.—Now 
the saying is used when a man makes a boast before 
, someone who knows him too well,) 
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1 

650 In the mind of a friend he will make provision for a horse 

and a yak, but when doing business he calculates even 
to a needle and thread (i.e. when a man is friendly 
he is generous, but when his friendship ceases, he cal¬ 
culates even to a needle and thread.) 

^ f 

651 Though you should have an intimate friend, you should 

lock up your bag of provisions. 

34i|<v^q|’iAfsv3E, f | 

g^’l 3 ^ | 

652 A hundred friends are too few, and one enemy is too 

many. (It means, one should make friends with an 
enemy, for even a hundred friends could not prevent Mm 
from killing you.) 

653 Why do friends bear you malice ? Because they count 

your wealth. 

vsMC: 1 j§,sr^§j’&h*{ 

^Vg | 

654 A friend will not steal my knife and a dog will not eat it. 

(Once upon a time a man, his friend and a dog went 
on a journey, and on the way he lost his knife. The 
friend then made this remark.) 

655 It is not one’s elbow, but one’s finger wMch can reach one’s 

mouth. (When in trouble it is only one’s relatives, and 
not others who will help you.) 
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| ^VfaN^g'ibarl* f 

656 Even if he cuts his finger, he will not waste the blood 

(of a miserly person). 

jj^S-^qc/^Y^ f 

657 Though the dzorno* should wander to Changtang, her tether 

remains in the lad’s hand. (A married man still has 
authority over the wife who has abandoned Mm.) 

658 He who ploughs after consulting with his ox. 

grsr«rg"3a| f f 

659 The earthen pot came in contact with the clay. (‘Fami¬ 

liarity breeds contempt/) 


660 To confess a fault lessens its severity. 


r 4 

vs\sjj f | ^a^asr 

^p^’g^-q^^-q-84^ I 

661 To compete with the man from Wakha, one’s spine would 

be dislocated. 

662 The ghost slapped the face of the fox who was then obliged 

to go on. (Tibetans have the story of a ghost riding upon 
the back of a fox. Used of a man who must perform 
a task whether he likes it or not.) 


* A dzomo is a hybrid between a yak and a cow. 
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**3 f vg^'S^g®* | a^|f^ij-«s;^-y^*aw| f Or 

663 If the fox runs too much, his hide will fall off him; if a 
bird hops too much he will break his leg. (If a thief or 
evil-doer persists in his evil deeds, he will be caught 
one day.) 


\sss^ } fs^qa^ara^ f f 

664 If you quarrel on an unlucky day, be reconciled on a lucky 

one. 

f 

665 The musicians also will obtain one day the wherewithal 

to make some tea. 

vasvs f | 

666 The guest of three days. (Of those who cannot stay for 

long, i.e. 4 A bird of passage \) 

M:\say isps*sep«/q3|n| f j 

F*’§Y^ , 

667 The blind man ruins his home, and the lame man destroys 

his village. 

668 If the field is too large, the damage will be great, (Of a 

man who has too many fields to cultivate.) 

| ^’qjq*&yq^’ite f q^®pqNarlR f 

669 He who possesses no fields has to do much weeding, 

670 A man without a house is worse off than one without 

fields. 
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Iprrr&t'Qi j ai3|'£r : 'sE. T ai | 

3* | 

671 Delicious flavour for others, fine clothes for oneself. 

^ 1 

672 Husband and wife behaving like a quarrelsome clown. 

!*; f 

673 The married couple disputed for tin* top and the bottom 

end of the hearth stick. 

674 If it is burned in the fire, there will he no sine Si of 

burning. 

3 

'675 The meadow for grazing, and the rock for resting. 

^vs 3’zrjKT^-f^ | g^i^p^vq | 
l»N | 

676 The meat was eaten by the crow', but the jackdaw s beak 

was red. 

677 Everyone will eat the remains of food, but who will com* 

plete the unfinished task ? 

J q-*fr3 T 3f*^q|*rH[ f g'S5^q|Kt’q^'Wiq*aEq'q^^q|^Hf' 

^3^ f 

678 To eat food is pleasant, but to pay for it, is difficult. 
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a'wpwparg’S | | 

<Wt1*n f 

679 Easy for those who eat, but difficult for him who provides 

it. 

^lo f ^'Sq’^a^gjq^rSq j 

f 

680 The more you eat the hungrier you will be; the more 

clothes you put on the colder you will be. 

SST^’^Y 5 *! j | 

681 Half of one’s food vegetables, and half of one’s clothes 

patches. 

IK I 

682 Through the eyes of Zilim he sees Snum-bu-trid. (If a 

man loves a woman, her looks do not matter.) 

J q?*«pyHruirug*« | 

*w8YY^ | 

683 The priest was the speaker as well as the doer. (When a 

man commits the offence about which he warns others.) 

684 Laying aside his sickle he reaped with his hand. (Of one 

who replaces a good workman with a bad one.) 

^■SM lasrlVq^'pq^yS^ 1 i|E.’q^J5rq$^*q f FSY^'S^Y^^KV 

^ ! 

685 Through continually eating he acquired the habit of 

eating, and by continually being beaten he got his lesson. 

*i * iftrq^Y^ f °gv^gY^> I ' 

1=^ f 

686 He eats food to repletion, and that which he eats from his 

load diminished in quantity. (A man’s ration for the 
journey diminishes as he uses up his food.) 
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I a.gVq'SbSjX | I 

687 What you eat is your own, what you carry is someone 

else’s property. 

688 The wolf’s mouth is bloody through much eating. (Used 

in reference to a man who is always wanting something 
which he formerly enjoyed.) 

a’SK^ywpay^yq^yai | j 

689 Is he mad who does not care to devour (other people’s 

property) $ 

690 Better to have the base of one’s body larger (i.e. better 

to have larger feet). 

vs/t^ wprM«( j | 

691 To overdo charity. 

qayg’pxrRlq j j f 

692 To be present at a meal, and to flee from work, 

693 Not the food, but the goblet has a good flavour, (Of a 

person who provides good table service.) 

qsysfgayoj j j I 

694 The flavour of food in anticipation, the character of a man 

in retrospect (i.e. a good man’s worth not- recognised 
until he is dead). 

695 The moist food cut his tongue. (When a man foods 

another man, so that he cannot speak ill of Ms 
benefactor.) 

696 The plate as well as the food. (When a man behaves as 

one who steals the plate on which he received his food.) 
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697 A dog shows no gratitude for his food. (An ungrateful 

man.) 

'S'M I gf’gj*r&yer«rl* f 

698 He does not know to wipe his mouth after food. 

'vsnro qf’^ar£hor*r^ J 

699 Don’t display your unfinished work. 

g-tr|fl|-srp-ar*E.-^fSv^«i j I SS^I 15 *' 3 '!' 

i 

700 July is the time when flies collect round your mouth. 

It is the time to say, ‘what shall I eat ? \ and not 4 what 
shall I wear V. (Food scarce in summer, and no need 
to put on many clothes.) 

a/ ° 9 i 1 

i 

701 If the moon has a halo, it will be cloudy for a month; 

and if the sun has a halo, it will be cloudy for one day. 

^ f 

702 Better to use a needle for one day than a spindle for one 

month. (Equivalent to: c A stitch in time saves nine’.) 

703 Give soup to him who is exhausted. (Used to aggravate 

a man who has already lost his temper.) 

704 He who separates water from milk. (Of a just judge.) 

706 The lamb well nourished with milk. (Of a child who is 
well nourished by his parents.) 
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Vo's f ^c/q8**i|Ki«|'a[ f 

*q*rg’ajJ$ra* | 

706 Though the stirrup is ma<k i of gold, yet it is under one's 

foot (i.e. though a man of low birth becomes rich, yet 
he remains ill-bred). 

Vo& ^2TJ*qq-pc}^^’^q]'«q^2j) I | l*l*'q*^’qpi*r^^pr 

lx J 

707 From an owl can come only an owl, and. tlu‘re is no adding 

to what has already been spoken (i.e. stainl by what 
you say). 




ar^qsm^qsrgY^**^ | f 

708 You know a well-bred or ill-bred man by his character. 

^o'" 6 «IK. , wfc.*|-qS*q*^^ojftc k ^| I 

709 No one has any power to be born again and again. 

My® aisvS’qiq’qmftpe^c. f j V^rT^EV^rpl*; J 

710 It does not matter whether you load me with light wool or 

heavy salt (i.e. impose on me whatever way you wish). 

^33 | | ^•8 1E ^* J? K«r 

711 Badly written letters are the enemy of religion; when he 

studied them after throe (lays, lie could not road them 
(i.e. the ha If-educated person is more dangerous than an 
illiterate man). 

q’^ r l^ f 

712 The people of Yum wait for the rain. (Of those who will 

not work, but rely on others to feed them.) 

vyq f ^5ff«rqS^aN T |q*3^-d6c.^'*q|*q- , ^i*;* 

f 

713 The earthen pot laughed on seeing the village. (When a 

thing cannot be found when it is most needed.) 
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714 A local hop for local barley (i.e. a man or woman must 

marry someone in the locality). 

^*'q#vq’^^vq5’*y)*u)^ | 

715 When anything comes, it comes through every door and 

window; when anything goes, it goes through every 
door and window. (Apropos prosperity and loss of 
wealth.) 

716 Ungrateful when he is with you, and when he is absent 

you remember him. 

vyv ^yy^q^j *>yy^’fM ^@y§^yy^S f 

f 

717 When he was present, he disturbed the village, and when 

he was absent the village was empty. (Of a crafty man 
who disturbs the peace of a village.) 

is y *s ^jy^S’I’S | $yq5’§’^ f f 

718 A useful nun became a useless lay woman. (When a 

person destroys a useful article.) 

1 *S f 

719 An educated man is like a trader in gold. 

4/^0 ^yqs^’^yy^y^y^X*y (3&y*s)i q^’^syy^y^^ ¥ ^y 

720 If the owner so desires, he can make you grind flour for 

nothing. 

Vx*? SJyq-eijl f 

721 A hundred who have possessions, and a thousand who have 

none. 
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722 When skinning the yak, the hide, got caught at the tail 

(i.e. breaking off work just as it is being completed), 

723 The wicked servant dragged his master down. (When a 

servant brought disgrace upon his master.) 

724 He wandered in nine countries and drank in nine rivers. 

(Of a man who through travel becomes cunning and 
crafty.) 

725 It is useless to eat parched grain or flour. (Advice to 

exercise economy.) 

urvarg'«V«r?f’«| | f 

726 He kicks on the right side and bites on the left. (Of the 

person who is always and everywhere quarrelling with 
people.) 


V«-qj , M'srq5'V$}«r|'^ I ^qq'f|'g-vqg’3'<ST£l?-*t - '%l*, I 

727 Rasulkhan who ate a hundred goats. (Of a man who 

robs others by force.) 

728 Don't drink broth from a goat after you have eaten its 

flesh (i.e. the fat and the flesh of a goat eaten together 
are too rich for one). 

1 

729 It is the lot of the black goat to die, and musicians to eat 

it. 
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j } ^qgqyi^*wic/ 

f 

730 Turn by turn the goats and the cows must be grazed 
(he. 'misery comes in due course to each of us, so don’t 
rebuke me’). 


f j 

731 The kid taught the he-goat to chew the cud. (When a 

child or ignorant person attempts to correct his elders.) 

732 To rise up and carry oneself. (When a man has to do work 

unaided.) 

733 To eat one’s own food, and die alone. (A miserly man.) 

734 Unless you praise yourself, you cannot attain Buddha- 

hood. 

735 Shake off the dust from your own head. 

736 You cannot shave the hair from your own head (he. you 

need others to help you when you are in trouble). 

737 When troubles fall upon your head then you become as 

one who knows nothing. 
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0^*^ f 

738 To expose 1 a bagful of faults in another, whilst, having a 
sackful of one's own faults. 


f/q* *E/5v*NE/«rflpft f 

^ I 

739 One's own stick injures one. (When a man is beaten 

by others with his own stick.) 

) ihq|^E/argy$ | ^fl|T^qgy^ , q|qy^£' , «r 

B 8 *'^ 1 

740 To make another a laughing stock, whilst not seeing one's 

own face. 


^1 

741 So long as one fulfils one’s purpose, it matters not whether 

the method is a bad one. 

IK? 

742 Who will deal treacherously with his own child ? (When 

a man expresses friendship with another.) 

1 

743 If he eats alone his chest burns, if another man eats he 

gets heartburn. (Equivalent of 4 a dog in the manger 5 
attitude.) 

W<U4|'q’ar2!'|r^5 | p'q'5’i^wS-?q-q»rl^ | 

744 The miller has nine varieties of flour. (In Tibet wages 

for grinding flour are paid in kind.) 
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*sK.*SrqjgC/3j | f 

745 If one should fail, the fertile field by the bank of the river 

will dry up (i.e. if one should fail in business, etc,, 
friends and relatives cannot help him). 

»;e^ararf*g*T| f f I 

746 A son of a lord in one’s own country, and a beggar in a 

foreign land. 

^^0|’q5*^qCs , ^Y 5, F q ^ al *^’ Q '^ £I l^^ x ' f 

747 If you are innocent, why then fear the judge of the dead % 

<u*z<\ *E/«Y*s^J5rfba f qj«Y^ a ^*S^ , 3^ , ’^ c ‘^ J, | il «*3*- f l'^ , 3 , i^ | 

748 Bo not eat the flesh of your own class. (It is said that 

even carnivorous animals do not eat the flesh of their 
own kind. This means ‘do not quarrel or go to law 
against your own family’.) 

qv^W^qi'S'a^*!^ | 

749 If you do not straighten your own mind as an arrow, 

you will not be able to bend other people’s minds as 
you would a bow. 

4/No I 


750 One must feel one’s own pain. 

751 Scrape the bone if such be your lot. 

qJhr I 

752 Swallow the stone if such be your lot. 
7 
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| ! Sj»’1f«r&YY 

753 If you cannot subdue your thumb-sized heart, it will rise 

against you as a she-demon. 

f | f 

754 To carry stones from the mountain to the fields, and to 

transport stones from the fields to the mountain* (Of 
one who performs a prodigious task.) 

| jc.*'or3j’Y?'^! f 

755 To die in the Mils and become like a dead bird; to die in 

the fields and become like a dead fish. (When a man is 
in despair concerning the future bestowal of his corpse.) 

756 Through striking the ground with his stick, it hit his nose. 

^pq^E/S’^’^gjq j I 

757 Learn wisdom though you should die tomorrow. (TMs 

is also to be found in the Saskya-Legs-bshad. Bud¬ 
dhists think that the more you learn in this life, the 
better it will be in your next birth.) 

^aj^YP^’g f f J fwqflq' 

758 The son of the ignoble crow became worse the more he 

was lectured, and the more his body was chopped the 
larger it became. (Of a disobedient child who grows 
worse the more he is lectured.) 

l^j 

759 The Rum family is one weight, and the world is another 

(he. the family of Rum is prolific). 

a'*® yrfrp-g|grfrFq-^ f 
I 

760 The mongoose overpowered the snake. (Of a strong 

man who faces up to a stronger one than he.) 

7B 
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761 If I have the courage to beg, you also must have the 

courage to bestow. 

762 Through the intensity of his hope he grew ashamed. 

^*rq$*wq'jg*[ gYS # £$w2rSpr1j5r^«i| | ^rq5'/w§V 

703 The work of a strong man looks easy, and the food of a 
glutton looks appetizing. 

qj\sc^ 3^Y^vsr%’q f i f ivS>* 

764 To weep where there is no corpse, and not to weep where 

there is one. (Of the person who complains about a 
man to someone unconcerned in the matter.) 

arl* f 

765 The hare hurt himself through cracking his lips. (When a 

person tells a secret or says something which afterwards 
recoils upon himself.) 

*A*vs I 

700 Don’t let your mouth be idle when in front of a corpse, 
and don’t lot your hands bo idle when you stand in front 
of the threshing floor (i.e. pray when before a corpse, 
and work at your threshing floor). 

Wfl^arorsr^JWajax. I I 

767 Though one may not b© aware of the moving of a hair, who 
is there who does not notice the moving of a rope f 
(i.e. it may not be easy to understand that which 
is profound, but anyone can understand plain speech). 
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*| ^sr^c/Ef*!^ j 

768 One’s kneading of dough is sufficient for on© person, but if 

baked it suffices for two. 

769 You must cross the bridge which you yourself have built 

(i.e. you must abide by the words which you have 
uttered). 

^0 Vl^q-GT^qi'W^iH f f 

770 A new tunnel in an old hill. (When a man breaks an old 

custom and introduces a new one.) 

771 To give others advice whilst acting independently oneself. 

772 One is wise enough to achieve one’s own purpose, and an 

artist is wise in achieving the purpose of others. 


4><2 J% 

773 

774 


| £Y’W 3r5 ^! 

?q*i%l*. f 

If the Sngon pass is safe, farthings are as plentiful as pebbles 
(i.e. if my health remains good, I shall be able to earn 
as much money as I want). 

flra'qsrqgwq f 

Father crossed the pass, and mother got mountain sickness, 
(When a quarrel affects the wrong person.) 
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WH q'^f*^q’ar§3pj> f } 

775 The radish being indigestible, even the son of the physician 

could not digest it. 

Uti's qq|*q^ f fkpq’3^ | f 

776 Stretching out one’s hand and extenuating the evil. 

(When a person does not get the thing he has asked for.) 

oJoJ^f rai^-qzsrq^! f f f 

777 He who gave with his hands had to chase with his feet. 

(Of a creditor who pursues a debtor.) 

778 To achieve a thing with one’s hands and destroy it with 

one’s feet. 

q , ^c. , ^^q5^c v ’|q , q*l a s | 

779 Harmful to play with one’s hands and dangerous to crack 

a joke (i.e. be careful when you play or joke with 
others). 

780 To climb a rock with maimed hands. (Of an incom¬ 

petent person desiring an honourable post or position.) 

781 A craftsman is the servant of all and an eloquent person is 

the master of all. 

QJ«q’q'S|*^q|’qq^W'q f f 

782 Pincers which prevent one’s hands from being burnt. 

(Of children and incompetent people capable only of 
performing ordinary and trifling domestic tasks.) 
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783 To remember one’s trousers on reaching the top of a pass, 

784 Lose your way and you can return; say the wrong thing 

and you cannot revoke it. 

785 The signs of one’s labour and the imprint of a thief. 

786 One’s work demonstrates one’s efforts, 
qq^’qjwq'q^ | q^yqj^y^qjQ, | 

^1 

787 One word of truth is better than a hundred affirmations. 

0J^<, I f ^vqgq’apgfaK/TO.’ 

788 Many to show you the road, but few to provide you with 

food for the journey, 

^’l^g^yqy^’&a^qi f rcpar^srqf QHT«r*SE.*rq f gySta|*T 

789 The idol at Likir is like a lotus flower, a powerful eater, 

and a lazy worker. (Of good-looking women who eat 
much and work little.) 

*"*o OTTMV' 2 *^ m §I v^gyarT] j ^y^yq]^^^q^’q5*qi5w^-q5 T Sl* 

I’q'^’l^ f 

790 One who bleats amongst the sheep and cries amongst the 

goats. (Of a person who talks plausibly to friend and 
foe.) 

791 It’s the same whether one herds one sheep or a hundred. 
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792 If there is reason to shear the sheep, there is also reason 

to shear the goats (i.e. if you have reason to complain 
against me, I too have reason to complain against you). 

ojasrJ’^i a|5w§'«m | | ^w’lsrtrgvSv 

793 The beginning of a task and the ending of a conversation 

(i.e. if it is important to begin a task, it is also important 
to keep one’s promise). 

&*<=■ <g*r*q^Eu^| l F*^’^’a’5'«v2rqgc/ 

794 If your body is active, your mouth will be active too 

(i.e. more work, more income). 

*)n M <g*T^E/§|'N*I|' (§)er«) | f 

795 The body together with its shadow (i.e. these are insepar¬ 

able). 

796 The anger of one day obliterates the virtues of a hundred 

years. 

Qjrhqj SfajjvargTjj* | | 

797 At the age of twelve, he will bo surrounded by children, 

(Boys and girls in Tibet marry early and become parents 
at an early age.) 

798 Even a dog knows his way home. 

799 If you have a thorn in your hand, you can extract it; but 

if a thorn pierces your heart, you cannot take it out. 
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ioo | qq|srq^ w f f 

800 The flesh is lawful to eat, but it is not lawful to use the skint. 

(When a person hates a man, but covets his wealth,) 

-So? n 

------— I 

801 To sell one as a butcher sells meat. To hang one as a 

butcher hangs meat. (i.e. To expose the faults of one’s 
friends and relations to strangers.) 

802 Like a piece of meat and a knife. (Of two people who 

hate each other intensely.) 

1o3 $*r«S| 

| 

803 No pain in the flesh, but pain in my bones. (Here ‘bones ’ 

denotes one’s relatives. So this means: I have no 
sympathy personally, but must stand up for my kith 
and kin.) 

1©^ I f 

804 A day on which even the deer gets tired (i.e. a long 

summer’s day). 

805 Stale meat is a poison and rancid butter a remedy. 

(Baltis and Lahaulis are particularly fond of very rancid 
butter.) 

1o^ -«pr^ f I ! 

806 Their turn to eat each other’s flesh and wear each other’s 

skin. (When two people quarrel violently and sue each 
other in Court.) 

1o*/ j | 

807 What shame is there when acting according to law ? 

Sol f J 

808 The meat turned upon the knife. (Of a subject who 

rebels against his master.) 
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I 

809 If Sakya is short of men, the Drongprug becomes the 

governor, (When a man of low birth obtains a high 
position.) 

SO® ^frq^y^f | f 

810 If others announce his death prematurely, talk which 

would harm him is dissipated. 

SO) | 5)*q^£hir^c/iT^ | gq]-qgq , q’Grq^*3j’3q J 

811 To press down a man who is dying (i.e. aggravating a man 

who is already in trouble). 

SOI f 

812 Even whilst dying, he struggled. 

S03 ^’^'srgq'Wf*^ I I 

813 He who fills the guts of a louse. (Of an extremely 

deceitful or resourceful person.) 

1 o^ I i^qwwf'a^ ( f ibyu 

814 The straight tree is cut at its root and the upright man at 

his head (i.e. the simple man is easily deceived). 

S0^ %V«E/q*0*q’S*'^ j y^wq’Hrfyq’ib^q j 

^yqq*i^yq’Gr3*> f 

815 One does not feel the bites of many lice, nor does one take 

notice of the demands to pay many debts. 

i 0* ^q^pi^yr^qq’qq’q^ f 

816 The slow carpenter has sufficient fuel for his needs. 

S9& f ^yq-q^q^'srqgq f §^*q'q^^^q' 

gqp^q-q^V^STlq f 

817 Don’t go on a full stomach and don’t walk when your 

body is warm (i.e. when going on a journey, take more 
food and clothes than you need when you set out). 
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818 He sucks the pus from other people’s sores. (When a 

person deprives a poor man of something.) 

5 9 ^ ip^fsrcMlj ^ | f 

819 The Sheh man’s feast of words. (When someone calls a 

man to a meal with no intention of carrying out Ms 
invitation.) 

i ^ o | jc/s^qisc/aj’l* | 

820 From Sheh to Smanla (i.e. to sow a garment in a haphazard 

fashion). 

821 Though you may have knowledge, you should take counsel 

from someone else. 

822 A wise man is like a glistening glaciei*, and a painstaking 

man is like a forest on fire. 

^*q5^E/ajasr£^.3|jq-q f f 

823 He who is wise and behaves unwisely. 

824 The time for the smart man to sell and the dunce to buy, 

(When an astute person sells a thing to a fool.) 

I K^yq-ff} g-w f ^R/^Zfy*Hw 4 Sb^q|*r 

q^'a^l* | 

825 When the prince pronounces an unjust verdict, to whom 

shall I cry ? 

§3*’q$^q*J*rq | f 

826 The smart man ate the flour and placed the bag on the 

stupid man’s *head. (Of one who deceives someone 
to vindicate himself.) 
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<,^ f ^’sr^aj’qvrq'arl^ | 

827 To eat with, the appetite of a wolf and a sheep. 

i ^ 1 I i 

828 Together with the plough there came up long grass roots. 

f 

829 The smart man anticipates a thing, and the stupid man 

follows after it. 

*S 3 o ^srqjuiqssrq I | | irstffc’ 

830 If he is found out, he pretends it is a joke; and if not, he 

actually commits the deed. 

S3) ^q’q^’wpy§*qvq’<qq|*q f | 

831 To have one's hand caught between the chink of wood 

(i.e. to be entangled in a quarrel, etc.). 

832 The impostor of the East and that of the West. (When 

two impostors meet.) 

zq-^q/pr 0.5301 f ^'ai^'qqoj*^rr| 5 K. % q’ujq'^Y^^ | 

833 To over-reach oneself in resourcefulness. (Of a cunning 

person who through his craftiness brings trouble and 
sorrow upon himself.) 

*S3<t fl|%'q5*p*3r^e^ | zq^yq^**}’^ I ^qq’^y^I’^q^q’ZR* 

q^q'^ | | 

834 If you do not close the mouth of the dead, he who is alive 

will not get a livelihood (i.e. if one does not perform 
the necessary funeral ceremonies, one will not be able 
to subsist on the belongings and property of the 
deceased). 

4)3*prwvyq| | ^^q-q’^’|q|’q-q^*?q’^B^ f 

835 To heap butter on the flesh. (When a rich man gets a 

poor man's property.) 
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836 Your agricultural efforts must be such that the season 

can’t blame you, and your faith such that one’s con¬ 
science does not blame you. 

^’^ , 3 , ^Y q 'V 5 ' d i'§ Q i j | '%^<v^ 3 U 

837 Better that the bad soil of the cliff should crumble, and 

better that the incurable patient should die. 

*s 3 1 1 ? 

838 To light a fire beneath the earth. (In times of war men 

blow up their enemies with land mines or dynamite, etc. 
Thus this means ‘to do someone an injury by stealth’.) 

IK } 

839 Like a mouse mounting a broken tray. (Of a foolish man 

who boasts.) 

<^o j | ^q]'arqv^’3}*y q ' 

840 The mouse loses his life and the cat enjoys the fun. 

(When making fun of a man in trouble.) 

841 The fine earth blocks the water and a gentle person makes 

use of others. (Equivalent to: A gentle word turns 
away wrath.) 

^ 1 i i 

842 The soil becomes gray and green by turns, and a man is 

happy and miserable by turns. 

^awwagh | 

843 Hardly had he sat down before a cloud of dust rose in the 

sky. (Of a man who causes trouble to one who has. 
only recently obtained a good post.) 
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«;*«: $y§«r«| 1 YV'V i V 5 ^ | 

844 Rotten soil becomes manure and rotten marnu'e becomes 

earth, 

845 Hell is merciful to the Buddha and the Buddha is kind 

to hell. (Unless there were a hell, there would be 
nothing to which the Buddha could be gracious. 
Likewise those in hell have the Buddha to show them the 
way of escape. So this saying means that all beings, 
high or low, are dependent upon each other.) 

846 Sintig the bird explores his own nest. (When a man 

finds fault with his own kith and kin.) 

^q'q'QTl^ f 

847 That which Suku collected, was used by Muku; and what 

the laymen collected, the lamas received. (When lamas 
obtain food, etc. from laymen.) 

^gQTQI f *sE/|«pQI I f 

848 Who is good ? 1 myself am good (i.e. if a man is honest 

and good, others will also regard him as a good man). 

849 The lion was reduced through disease. 

850 To steal the mind of him who trusts you. 

i M2 I prorat^f^ I I 

851 If you keep a thing in your heart, it is poison; but if you 

confess it, it is a remedy. 
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^f 

852 The evil spirit was in a hurry, and the food for the grave 

was late. (When a quarrel arises over the lateness of a 
meal.) 

I 

853 One must suck the blood from one’s teeth and tighten up 

one’s waistband to prepare a homo (i.e. must work hard 
and suffer much to obtain a livelihood). 

^q’a^’§-a^q| ^garq-^W-^EJ | f 

854 The grain of shelled barley is ugly, and the poor are ugly 

in the sight of men. (When a man is despised because 
he is poor.) 

^'^•^<rar3r3r^*S3f | W^q’^tvy^’qgryq^y^ f 

855 One is respected in one’s own country; in Da and Harai 

villages, the Dards are respected. 

q]35?iq , J^’aj*^K.'54p^|'q | q-*jySsr«r&’ap«rq | 

| 

856 Oneself is clever in concealing one’s secret, whilst- others 

are skilful in talking about them. 

i 

857 A hundred goldsmiths and one blacksmith (i.e. the 

hammering of one blacksmith is more effective than the 
hammering of a hundred goldsmiths) (i.e. the clinching 
of an argument by an apposite phrase). 

5Mi *q§Pv35'W0\| Bqycrwqf q^ory^'q’-arls; j 

858 Gold into chalk and chalk into dust. (When a man goes 

bankrupt.) 

859 He obtained some gold, but had no purse to keep it in. 
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q|*fyyp'q|%q| f | Rq|^q$q|*qa^gy%^ [ 

860 They who are alive share one cup, and they who are dead 

share one cemetery. 

^9 | | q|^or^Hiy§*rqijjSr5’ 

fWE/q’3'1*. f 

861 The cook is in the sea of liquid butter ; but if he dies, he 

will, like an anchor, go to the depths of hell. (Of a 
cook who steals.) 

862 The scramble to get hold of his pile of wealth. 

§lyl*s f 

863 Though I have not accumulated wealth, yet 1 have eaten 

fat (i.e. I am not wealthy, but possess physical strength). 

qw^&yq5’^’jxqiwq J ^y^y&yqS^-gqj^-q | qw&y|’ltgq|ir 

q*«rl*\ } 

864 He is fat who cannot think; the horse is fat upon which 

no one can ride. 

qwq*rR’qTjq] { ^qf'g’qc/a^ | f 

865 Through his imagination he brought the mountain to him, 

but meanwhile the place where he sat crumbled away 
(i.e. of one who is ambitious). 

qwqy§’^uq^*S;^q | ^s^'qaq%|*q|5cr$*r|q f ^yR'y^ f 

866 Bettor to sing with a good heart than to preach religion 

with an evil mind. 

q^«'q’gy«i*W'q|5*;'3i | | ^y^y«^ | 

867 If you do not think beforehand, you will regret it after¬ 

wards. 

q^yq^vjr^v^yjq j Xy'R-y^f 

868 Better that one’s fortune and one’s cup should be large*. 

(When a person uses a large cup to drink out of.) 
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q^q^or&IS^ f gQrg’&r^JE.’^ | ^vlHl?V«p=y«ri^ f 

869 If there is nothing in my lack, then what shall I put in 

my bag ? * 

i^f 

870 The rotten wool in the street. (Of a loose person.) 

'S'uy | gq’q^w§YflpW<r^ | / 

871 He who places the dust of the street on his head. (Of a 

man who consciously brings disgrace upon himself.) 

872 He could not contend with a pea, but only with the oats. 

(Of one who cannot contend with a stronger man, but 
fights with a weaker person.) 

j gRq^'q^3^’?q*q’q’l^ f 

873 This is the meal which I have endured for a long time. 

(When a man is fully recompensed for his deeds.) 

^qj’q-*r^q'q’|<W'§3| | I 

874 To make a pouch before catching the partridge. 

l*s f 

875 To abandon one’s home for fear of a partridge. (Of a 

timid man who runs away from responsibility for no 
adequate reason.) 

876 To splash from a frying pan and be sifted through a sieve. 

(Of a good-for-nothing person.) 

| a^aM’q'^q'g’|t?q'q'«q T q*q-o v ^'q'q*l^ f 

877 Take away the mouth accustomed to beg. (Of a man 

who continually goes from, house to house begging.) 
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878 The grain which jumps in the hot frying pan. (Of a man 

who gets abusive and finally consents to a proposal or 
plan.) 

f V=V=K f 

879 The dog stole the butter milk which was obtained through 

begging, (When a person loses a thing for which he 
begged".) 

880 When the beggar grew fat, he fell down headlong. 

11 3 KW4l*rq-2$*S5I f f 

881 That which he collected in nine years, he required for one 

day. 

/ 

ylrv^srq | | | 

| 

882 A cow from Hasora (Gilgit), a calf from the cow, and a 

collar for the calf. (Of one who contemplates a thing 
which he has not got.) 

i -s $ f f j «r^w&i*r 

H83 When times change, the kneels will bo higher than the 
head (i.o. when times change, the low-born will take 
precedence over people of noble birth). 

-Si* f 

884 Not understanding anything he bent his head (he. as 

if in assent). 

15 M | r 5 i^ , S’| , ^ J S’^P^' 21 ^^ I 

885 One who has nothing to say. 
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^ I } ^om^q^’oi^agc.’ET'l^ J 

886 One made the noise of spitting and the other spat at* him, 

(Of a couple of quarrelsome people.) 

11^ 

887 The idiot laughs at the willow tree. (Of one who laughs 

without understanding what he is laughing at.) 

^q-cfftr^r^q'trc^ f f 

888 In ‘taking a mouthful he lost even a gulp. 

889 Neither one thing nor another, neither stone nor wood. 

(Of one who cannot discriminate between good or bad 
people or things.) 

890 The devil was quicker than the gods. (When underlings 

eat their food before their superiors begin theirs,) 

Y°9 ^’flS'^s/Q^l^q’goi f | 

891 An old devil is better than a new god. (An experienced 

official though bad is better than an inexperienced one,) 

892 A god must be glorious and a man must be honest. 

f ^Alf^YY^! *YY^’^YY^< 

893 When there was ample food, it was treated like water, 

and when there was a scarcity, it was regarded like gold, 

bN 

894 If there is no one to help you, eat butter; and if there are 

no trees, burn dry wood. (If you are in great need, 
use the butter you have put by for the future and burn 
the wood which you have stored for burning your corpse.) 


8b 
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895 From there he came as a trader and from here he went 

empty-handed. (Of a man who spends all his earnings 
and returns home empty-handed.) 

I gar^’or^cr^A^ i j 

896 It is now the turn of father and his leather bag. His turn 

to throw dowm the leather hag. (When a man expresses 
his desire for revenge.) 


\ru,)j j ^'S’^’^q'rq'O.^'qf'WjCs’qiSjq| | yq’er'<6jq|' 

897 Through watching the way in which the elderly lady walked , 

I myself forgot how to walk. 

v*i } ^srpc/Sfprfita | 

898 The husband of two wives is like the cover of a grave. 

(When a man marries two wives.) 

| 

899 Father was bitten by a snake, and his son was afraid at the 

mixed coloured rope. (Equivalent to e once bitten, twice 
shy’.) 

^oo | f 

900 Father, what shall I eat % Mother, what shall 1 wear ? 

(Of parents who have many children.) 

901 Why did I not sell father for an old horse ? 
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902 After its mother died, the colt’s coat became glossy (i.to 

when their parents die. children think they can do 
whatever they like). 

* 0 % ww^YY^W’^S } g’^YY^Y*^ f 

| g-^&YY^'^V^ ! 

903 When mother dies, there are no relatives: when there is no 

buckwheat;, there is no meal, 

no* f 

904 To perform the act of swallowing (i.e. making away with 

other people's wealth). 

n 0 H WwW'aj '5q*g*f)^q5 , ^ , ^'^ 3 s , Xq , Yl^ | 

905 Mother's milk. (When a man gets possessions which are 

rightly due to him.) 

§Y qa * I f 

906 If an uncle is exalted, it is his nephew’s glory; if a nephew 

is raised to dignity, it is his uncle’s glory, and if both are 
honoured, it is the glory of all. 

n o& wq5’^rorqj«a| | g r £5*e^r«r^*i j “a^YY^I 

907 In father’s time riches wore accumulated, but in his son’s 

time they were needed. 

Miscellaneous Proverbs. 

jw«£c,*qX*5« f ljY q 5’i*baY ! I 

908 If your mouth remains closed, your stomach will suffer 

disappointment. 

]gH*w|*Y*wS«rg^ ! 

909 A fight occurred on the verge, of the crowd. 

| ^YtP*®^ I 


910 Though you conceal being cold, you are actually shivering. 
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| | ^c.-a^ , «^ , q|fj*L , S4rqJM f gsvw^tf' 

911 If you stumble over an obstacle, the higher you go (Le. 

though you may have been deceived, subsequently the* 
more influential you will become). 

“v* I g«rsr5«’9'°^ i 

912 An old woman dies groaning, and the child grows tip 

crying. 

919 Better the leavings of last night’s supper than a vet}* light- 
breakfast. 

914 No one will say, 4 My mother is possessed of a devil’. 

915 Like a fish out of the water. (Of a man who is separated 

from his friends.) 

91fl I neither know how to go to stool nor how to vomit. (When 
a man is in doubt and cannot decide what to do.) 

n)vJ I ^ , ^ 2 W^rv%zvari 3 s | 

917 A garment six spans long fits everyone, (Of the proper 

length of a man’s garment.) 

rtrjj |q*q’/wor*H*<N | | 

918 Beggars will fight for the right of way, and dogs for an 

empty trough, 

-919 If you put a street dog on your roof, he will paw at the 
stars of the sky. s 
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1)20 Even a courageous man needs a supporter and a mother 
needs a child to nurse. 

9 sd’fj'wStS'^*S|'q j I 

921 The dzo of Pata-Ali died and the disease in the village was 

cured. 

922 Riches do not satisfy the wealthy, nor does water fill the 

ocean. (Of riches which cannot completely satisfy a 
man’s longing for wealth.) 

*- 1 $ g^^yrfj qqyqrggvqi 

923 He who rested near the rock and then polluted it. (Of 

a man who defiles the thing or person which helps him.) 

] wefvaj’i'St 1 2NV§-yi^ I 

924 Asking advice of a woman is akin to the leading of a goat, 

and offering earth as a sacrificial thing to the* deity, and 
putting an oil lamp in the sun. 

925 Don’t match your strength with the mighty, nor share the 

same dish with a glutton. 

920 Man needs wealth and wealth needs am owner. 

f gq|'qac.’^q*a.^W^|q | iKeyor^aTSW | 

927 It is much better to climb a steep rock than to entreat 

a bad man. 

928 The hungry man and bad weather meet together. (When 

the poor plough their fields and the weather changes.) 
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929 It is a bad omen to fill the sky with feathers when a 

sparrow matches his strength with a kite. 

930 If I suffer injury, it will be through my friend; if I am 

thrown, it will be by my mare. 

r *R9 r^’r^ryq t 

931 The earthen pots touched each other. (When intimate 

relations disagree.) 

932 Though you have no power to stay for three days, you 

ought, to arrange to stay for three years. 

"33 £V^£|S I sr*<’^cr^S f 

933 The bright moon shines at the beginning of the month, and 

the living of parents happens at the age of youth. 

934 Though one’s own country is like a prison, one can enjoy 

oneself. 

935 Where there is a high mountain there is a deep precipice— 

where there is great gain, there is risk of great loss. 

936 You cannot bring to life a corpse without a head. 

/»$*/ | 

937 As a weapon has a handle, so a man has a name. 

938 To smear butter on a noble tree (i.e. to waste good 

material to no purpose). 
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939 If you sleep without thinking, the sun shines on the 

pillow at Tokchung-khrole (Stok village), 

*<fco I Wg*T : W i ?rS’ fl t | 

I 

940 You, being angry with another, give a blow' to your child* 

f 9v^4|*^?S«q| 

941 When you threw the ooppor pot you were hit by a, big 

stick. 

y^qq'iharlvq^ f ^q’a£vq’^*ara,E^2rq^ ) ^'«p5jd|’8l’ttrl** 

942 It is easy to speak to a person of understanding and to 

climb up a tree having knobs or branches. 

&rq*3*por**a; j s^«'cr<f j 

943 If father goes to the salt mine, why should the mother 

worry for salt ? 

944 Like the bone which stuck in his throat. 

945 Speech must be conducted face to face, and the hair plaited 

down the hack. 

'»«:* f f 

946 Grain is eaten outside and eggs are laid in the house, 

947 If one is wise in contrivance, it does not matter if one has 

no knowledge. 

948 To have an ugly face does not matter if he possesses clear 

wisdom. 
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949 If happiness betides, fortune or hi ok is unnecessary . 

950 Eating horseflesh, it does not much matter it th«* muzzle 

is turned inside out. 

ro H i) ^c fc ^*q5)q’^*ab^5|^*c.^uic > ’C3j | 

951 Though mv methods are faulty, I have aceonapilshcd my 

purpose. 

952 Although gold, is under the earth, its brightness covers the 

sky. (The meaning is that w hen a man is efficient, his 
quality becomes known.) 

953 To remember kindness is to return good for it. 

954 If the upper millstone is not heavy enough, the lower stone 

moves. (The meaning is that if a man cannot control 
his wife, she becomes proud.) 

955 The running of a horse in front of yon is not seen, but the 

motion of a louse in front of another is seen. 

«.qss | 

956 A man does not become mined by eating, but by sleeping. 

^M4/ I I 

957 The courteous are wise in salutation and respect, and the 

uncouth are full of sleep and have a big belly. 


958 If a low place is chosen, a high place is acquired, 
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959 To a stupid elephant a club is more effective than the 

command of a king. 

s*'*o I 

960 When one’s home is not blessed, one’s external object is 

not fulfilled. 

961 If one does not discriminate when being harsh, even one’s 

own son will be disgusted, but if you love your enemy, 
he will become your friend. 

frq^’g^ t |lq^ , q3^’qWR’'q , ^ l J 

962 If the wicked are collected in a body, the good have to 

make their escape. 

963 If the guilty are not punished, the monarch of a country 

should be charged with crime. 

964 If a lie is once told, it is not believed even if it is true; or, 

if one has once told a lie, he is not believed even if he 
tells the truth. 

965 If a number of men attack a large yak, it will fall. 

'*** |" j 

966 Birth is of one kind, but death comes in a hundred ways. 

967 He who was of high rank was a bad character. 

968 It is well to have much food and drink and to talk less. 
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969 Much talking is shocking to the ear of the king, and speak¬ 
ing a little is not sufficient for the comprehension of the 
minister of State. 

976 If the powerful become weak or indigent, they become 
softer than silk. 

971 If the wicked are proud, they are harder than wood. 

| yg’^a ( v i W c ^Y^ c ' ! 

972 If the exalted are not satisfied with their own position, 

they wall be seized as tin* sun and moon, which are 
seized by rahula. 

973 If the lowly are discontented with their position in life, 

they will be caught like fish in fishing hooks (he. there 
must be a limit to humility). 

rt-vcs | j 

974 Foolish or nonsensical talk reaches the atmospheric spaces 

and strikes the head of a guilty man. 

w m w£rarw3fy£!Y^ I ?f 

975 If the hammer lacks weight, the iron itself will rise. (Of 

those who cannot exert discipline or authority,) 

976 There are instances that they, who are not believed to steal, 

commit theft. 

""DU | 1 

977 Although the prudent be destitute of means or plans, they 

will not take the course showed by the ignorant. 
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978 Although the wise cheat, they will not. he ignorant of 

acting, 

r^qjrb j { 

979 If 0110 is wise in devising, there is no difficulty inmin ploying 

a noble as a servant. 

^ o f f 

980 He is wise who foresees a thing without admonition from 

another, 

«*Sp | 

981 If explanation and admonition are needed, overs animals 

can understand. 

n< ,R «F^Er%53j-^*|-&YS c ' ! W§'%5*i'§ g ''^ g - , ° l3 i I 

982 The wise accept the little learning of others, though they 

themselves are extremely intellectual 

1‘^sw^Yytttq I 5V e, ^iSS* c, ^ , ^ q ^* aMg ’^ f 

983 Though the men of holiness decline, they are rendered 

glorious by their good actions. 

^c; | f 

984 Though virtuous action or doctrine is kept concealed, it 

lightens the whole world. 

985 Even if fragrant flowers are covered, they diffuse sweet 

odour everywhere. 

'M'* | | 

986 The virtuous are honoured wherever they go, but a king 

is great only in his country. 

987 Though the act done to both the virtuous and the vulgar 

is equal or alike, the return of kindness is different. 
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■'M 1 ^wq^'orqq^'WJ^ | f 

988 Even if the honest meet with death, they newer abandon 

their own nature. 

f I 

989 The deeds of those who never think continually of the 

interest of others, resemble those of beasts. 

| fjq'qv^’q’srS^*^ } 

990 Eating and drinking alone can be accomplished even by 

beasts. 

ron 9 | g , &^q , ubq«q'q'&j3j [ 

991 To strive after food only, is like a pig with no hair. 

992 The virtuous, though angry, become calm when bowed to, 

but fools become more proud when honoured. 

993 The good are aware of their own faults, but, the wicked 

seek out the faults of others. 

| ^'q*^c.aq*qjq^c.*Eq^'|£t| j 

994 The virtuous are meek, so govern themselves and others 

well, but the wicked, being proud, hurt or trouble 
themselves and others. 

I YYSY^’SH] f 

995 In prosperity all become friendly, but in poverty all 

become enemies. 

990 All gather at a precious continent from afar, and every 
one avoids a dried up lake, 

«fWq’«F^qS'3j£’3fw£^ | H3fEfa*Hpsrq't*gv3f| | 

997 The wise are sufficient unto themselves; how can fools 
understand the wise. 
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nn *> *-»*^** i s-«^*' i 

998 When an old. dog howls, other dogs run after him without' 

knowing why. 

nnn | ! 

999 The upright like a preeious stone never change at ail. 

0 „ o O jw^vsjvjje.-S'.y^'sj I l 

1000 If the humble are on their guard, it is difficult for t he great 
to overcome them. 

Pa/per received. 15- 6-1939. 

„ published 26-10-1942. 
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Article No. 7. 

The Epic of King Kesar of Ling. 

By George N. Roerich. 

For more than a century the Kesar Epic, the heroic saga 
of Tibet and Mongolia, had been known to students of folklore, 
but up to now our knowledge of the various versions of this 
epic, its genesis, and its influence on the epos of Tibetan and 
Mongolian nomad tribes, has not advanced very far. This 
unsatisfactory state of affairs is mainly due to the inaccessibility 
of the Tibetan uplands, and the impossibility of making a survey 
of all the existing versions of the Tibetan epic of king Kesar of 
Ling. Without such a preliminary survey it is impossible 
to approach the intricate question of the origin of the Kesar 
Epic, and its date, or the problem of the Mongol versions and its 
translation into Mongolian. The first information about king 
Kesar (Geser^Gesser in Mongolian) had been brought back to 
Europe by the explorer P. S. Pallas who gave a description of a 
Kesar temple (P. S. Pallas: Reisen durch verschiedene Provinzen 
des russisehen Reiches, 1771-1776, St. Petersburg, III, 
pp. 118-9; also Pallas: Sammlungen historischer Nachrichten 
ueber die mongolischen Voelkerschaften, St. Petersburg, 1776- 
1801, I, p. 224). A little later Benjamin Rergmami in his 
"Nomadisehe Streifereien unter der Kalmucken vol. II, Riga, 
1804, pp. 205-214; vol. IV, Riga, 1805, pp. 181-214, gave the 
translation of two chapters (the VUI-th and the IX-th) of the 
Kesar Epic. E. Timkovsky, who travelled through Mongolia to 
Peking in 18204, gave a brief account of the same two chapters 
(Kesar’s fight with the twelve-headed demon, his return to Ling, 
and his fight with Andalma-xan) in his * PuteSestvie v Kitai 
$erez Mongoliyu v 1820 i 1821 gg.’, St. Petersburg, vol. I, 1824, 
pp. 281-297 (there exists an English translation of this work 
published in London in 1827 with notes by J. Klaproth), The 
Academician J. Klaproth published in 1823 in the "Severniy 
Arkhiv 9 in St. Petersburg an article on Kesar-Geser, and 
established his identity with Kuan-ti or Kuan-yii, the hero of 
the well-known Chinese historical novel San-Kuo-ehih. In 
1889 the Academician I. J. Schmidt published a German transla¬ 
tion of the Mongol version of the Kesar Epic printed in Peking 
(177 pages) in 1716 by order of the Emperor K’ang-hsi ("Die 
Thaten Bogda Gesser ChanV, St. Petersburg, 1839 (a reprint of 
this edition appeared in 1925 in the series "Die heiligen Buecher 
des Nordens/ I, Berlin). This version contained the first 
seven chapters of the Kesar Epic, and has been recently 
retranslated into Russian by S. A. Kozin ("Geseriada", Moscow, 
1935). An excellent analysis of the epic had been given by 

( 277 ) 
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W. Schott hi his essay TTebor die Sage von GcHor-Ohim’ in 
the Abliancllmigeii dor Berliner Akademie, 1851, pp. 253-295. 
These wore the first works on the epic of king Kesar ((loser) 
which establishod the existence in Tibet and Mongolia- of a 
voluminous epos. Already Grimm correctly pointed out that the 
epic must have originated among the nomad tribes of the. 
Tibetan upland, The earliest works rirvilt with the Mongol 
version of the epic. A Tibetan version was known to exist, 
but very little was known about it. In 1884- 1885 the well- 
known Russian explorer of Tibet and Mongolia., (3. N. Potanin, 
succeeded in writing down fragments of an Aindo (North-East 
Tibet) version of the Kosar Epic (‘Tangufcsko-Ti bo fcsk«*tya 
Ok rain a- Kitaya\ St. Petersburg, 1803, voh II, pp. 3ff.), This 
was followed in 1900 by the publication by the late Rev. A. HL 
Francke of a West Tilflvtan version of i.ho epic (‘Dor Fniohling 
und Wintermyfchijs dor Kesarsage 9 : Bcitracge zul* Konntnis dor 
vorbuddhistischen Religion Tibet# und Ladakhs: M6moires de 
la Societe Finuo-Ougriemie, XV, Helsingfors). 1 Wo now know 
that the epic exists in Western Tibet (Ladak, Zaugskar, Rupshu, 
Lahul-Gar£’a, Spiti), and throughout the nomad belt of Northern 
Tibet, and is especially popular among the tribes of the North- 
East and Eastern Tibet or Kham. 

The epic exists in Tibet in oral and manuscript form, and 
certain chapters of it exist in printed form also. The existence 
of a printed version of the Kesar Epic had boon Jong denied. 
Sir Charles Bell in his 'The People of Tibet* (Oxford, 1928), 
p. 10, stated that there did not exist a- printed version of it. A 
similar statement had been made by Madame A. David-Neoi, 
the well-known French explorer of Tibet, who quoted the opinion 
of the present Chief of Ling (gLiri) in North-East Tibet (A, 
David-Nee! and Lama Yongden: ‘La Vie surhumainc de Guesar 
do Ling’, Paris, 1931, p. xvi), A printed version of the epic 
in a somewhat abridged and ‘edited * form does exist. The 
Museum fuor Voelkorkunde in Berlin possesses one printed 
volume (out of throe), secured by the brothers Sohlagmtwoit. 
r fho late Dr, Berthold Lanier (J AO 8 > vol, 52, 1 (1932), p. 95) 
mentions an edition of the Kesar Epic in three volumes printed 


1 This West Tibetan version was obtained by Franck© from the 
village of Sheh in Ladak. Another Ladaki or West Tibetan version, 
different in detail but similar in the story and hi spirit, was obtained 
by Franck© from the village of Khalatse, and the Khalatse version, in 
the original Ladaki dialect, with English abstracts and notes, was taken 
up for publication by the Asiatic Society of Bengal and was in print as 
early as 1905-1909. This has at last been published in 1941, eight years 
after Dr. Francke’s death in 1933, from the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, together with an English rendering of the entire Shoh version, and 
Index of Names and other connected literature compiled and collected by 
Franck© and published in the Indian Antiquary of 1901 and 1902, and 
with an Introduction on the Kesar Saga by Prof, Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 
and Francke’s Preface. 
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in Lhasa. I have never come across this edition of the ©pie, 
but had seen printed editions from Kham in Eastern Tibet of 
the chapter "The war against the Hor tribes’ (Hor-dmag-skor 
This printed version of the "War against the 
Hor tribes’ is somewhat shorter than the manuscript version 
and has been apparently edited by the "old-believers’ or rNifi- 
ma-pas of Tibetan Buddhism. We are now in a position to 
state that there exist several versions of the Tibetan epic about 
king Kosar. Several versions of it are known to exist in the 
regions of North-East Tibet. At least two versions are known 
to exist in Amdo alone. A copy of one of the Amdo versions of 
the Kosar Epic had been brought back by Mr. G. N. Potanin 
("Tangutsko-Tibetskaya Okraina Kitaya’, II, pp, 3-44, p. 114), 
and is now preserved in the Public Library at Leningrad. 
Fragments of another version from Amdo have been recorded 
by myself and will be published in a forthcoming publication on 
the Amdo dialect. The Kesar Epic is known to exist among the 
Banak (sBra-nag, or" Black Tents’) tribes of the Kuku-nor region, 
and among tho numerous tribes of the Goloks (m go-log), and the 
©astern Hor-pas. Unfortunately our knowledge of these two 
versions is very scant, and wo are as yet unable to establish their 
relation to the Amdo version of tho epic. Among the Banaks 
Kesar is worshipped as one of the amne (lit. Tibetan: 
A-myes) or protecting deities (W. W. Rockhill: Diary of a 
Journey through Mongolia and Tibet, Washington, 1894, p. 130; 
also his "Land of the Lamas’, p. 94). The popularity of the 
Kesar Epic among the Golok tribes is very great. Kesar is said 
to have left his miraculous sword in tho land of the Goloks, and 
many of the mountain peaks and localities of the Golok tribal 
area are connected with the name of Kesar, for example, the 
towering snow-massif of Amne-ma-c'en ( A-myes 

ma-chen), which dominates the whole region, is popularly called 
Ge-sar pho-brah, or the "Palace of Kesar’. Madame 
A. David-Neel 1ms given us a French rendering of the Kham 
version of the epic (‘ La Vie surhumaina do Guesar do Ling’, 
Paris, 1931), and Dr. A. Tafel had reproduced several passages 
of the Kesar Epic written down by him at Jyekundo in Northern 
Kham (A. Tafel: "Memo Tibetreise’, Leipzig, 1923, pp. 374ff.). 
A Tibetan version of the epic is said to exist among the Shara- 
yughurs of the Nanshan (Potanin: "Tangutsko-Tibetskaya 
Okraina Kitaya’, I, p. 442). Further West and South the epic 
is known throughout the nomad belt of the chang-thang ( 
byah-thah) or the Great Tibetan Northern Upland, among the 
nomad tribes of Sikhim, Bhutan, and throughout Western Tibet 
(the Kailasa region, Rupshu, Lahul (Garfc’a), Spiti, Zangskar and 
Ladak), In the region of Western Hor or Nub-Hor (the area 
round the Dang-La Range, North of Nag-ehu-ka), it is very 
popular among the Hor tribes, professing the ancient Bon faith, 
9 
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and 1 had seen myself a beautifully written manuscript of the 
Kesar Epic in sixteen volumes in the possession of a headman 
(G. Roerich: "Trails to Inmost Asia 7 , Yale University Press, 
1931, p. 360). Further west the epic is well known among the 
Chang-pas (byan-pa) or "northerners 7 of the Groat Lake Region, 
situated immediately north of the Trans-Himalayas (the districts 
of gNam-ru, Nag-tshah and 7 Bum-ra), The West Tibetan version 
has been made known by the late Rev. A. H. Erancke (M)er 
Eruehlingsmythus der Kosar Saga; Der Wintennytluis der Kesar 
Saga’ in the Memoires do la Societe Einno-Ougrierme, vol. XV, 
Helsingfors; "The Spring Myth of the Kesar Saga’, Indian 
Antiquary , vol. XXX, IDOl', pp. 329-341; vol. XXXI, 1902, 
pp. 32-40 and 347-157; e A Lower Ladakhi Version of the Kesar 
Saga 7 in the Bibliotheca Indica , Calcutta, 1905-1909, parts 
No. 1134, 1150, 1164 and 1218). 

European and American libraries possess several versions of 
the epic. The Library of the Institute of Oriental Studies of the 
Russian Academy of Sciences possesses two versions of the Tibetan 
Kesar Epic (S. Kozin: "Geseriada 7 , Moscow, 1935, p. 223). 
In the United States manuscripts of the epic are to be found in 
the Pierpont Morgan Library in Now York, and at the Library of 
Congress (an abridged life of Kesar presented by the late W. W. 
Rockhiil). Complete sets of the Kosar Epic are only very seldom 
met with. In most eases known manuscripts of the Kesar Epic 
contain only separate chapters or books (called skor or rnam- 
thar), such as the chapters on "The destruction of the Demon 
king 7 (f 21 bDud-rgyal), the "Birth of Kesar 7 , the "War 
against the Hor tribes 7 , and the "Story of tho War against/ king 
Sa-tham of the country of Jang 7 . By far the most popular and 
the most extensive is the book on the "War against the Hor 
tribes’. The number of chapters in the various versions of tho 
epic vary considerably. Some contain only tho chapters on the 
"Birth of Kosar 7 , in which is included tho story of his marriage, 
the chapter on tho "Destruction of the Demon king of the North \ 
and the chapter on the "War against the Hor tribes’. In some 
localities only separate chapters are known, for example, the 
chapter on the "War against the Hor tribes’. In Arndo in 
North-East Tibet the following chapters are popularly known:— 

(a) The "Birth of King Kesar of gLih 7 . Throughout tho 

Amdo version Kesar is called Dzamlarj-sarf 

( ’Dzam-glih tshan). 

(b) The "Destruction of the Demon king of the North’ 

( bDud-’dul). 

(c) The "War against the Hor tribes’ (Hor- 

dmag-skor). 

(d) The "Conquest of China’ (rGya-’dul), 

9B 
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(e) The "War against the country of Jang’ (gMj*; IJan- 
skor). 

(/) The "Conquest of the country of Mon’ 

Mon-’dul). 

The West Tibetan version edited by A. H. Tranche contains 
the chapters on the c Birth of Kesar the story of his youth and 
marriage to ’Bm-gu-ma ( ’Brag-mo of the North-East 

Tibetan versions), the story of Kesar’s visit to China, the destruc¬ 
tion of the Demon king of the North, and the chapter on the 
"War against the Hot* tribes’. It must be added that the chapter 
on the "War against the country of Jang’ also exists in West 
Tibet. In Lahul-Garz’a'only two chapters are known to exist: 
the chapter on the "War against the Hor tribes’ and the chapter 
on the "War against the country of Jang’. 

Madame A. David-Neel’s Kham version of the epic contains 
the chapters on the "Birth of Kesar’, his fight with the Demon 
king of the North, Kesar’s return to the land of Ling and his 
war against the Hor tribes, his war against the country of Jang, 
Kesar’s war against the king of the South, and against the king 
of sTag-gzig (Iran). 

The West Tibetan version of the epic recorded by A. H. 
Francke is preceded by a Prologue containing the story of the 
eighteen heroes ( dap’-bo) of the land of Ling, and Madam© 
David-NeoFs Kham version contains a Prologue relating the 
story of the search by Guru Padmasambhava for a maiden 
destined to become the mother of king Kesar. 

The Nub-Hor version of the epic, which I had occasion to see 
in the land of the Western Hor-pas, is closely related to the 
North-East Tibetan versions. 

In North-East Tibet new chapters are being constantly 
added to the epic. Thus in Hua-ri in Lower Axndo a monk 
recently composed a new song for the chapter on the "War 
against the Hor tribes’, describing the war preparations of 
the troops of the land of Ling under the command of Tsha- 
zan LDan-ma ^an-khra- the IDan-ma’i dMag-sgrigs chen-mo 
(), and a song on the conquest of Jang 
(1 Jan- ’dul-gyi zur-rgyan chen-mo). In Amdo 
a song composed by a rnin-ma-pa bia-ma sTag-sam-pa about 
A-stag lha-mo, the consort of the Demon king (bDud-rgyal- 
gyi btsun-mo), who became afterwards one of the eighteen wives 
of king Kesar, enjoys great popularity (verbal communication 
by the dGe-Mes dGe-’dun Chos-’phel). 

The greater part of the Kesar Epic must have originated 
among the nomadic tribes of North-Eastern Tibet. This does 
not exclude the possibility of many motifs being derived from 
foreign sources. From very ancient times the nomad regions of 
North-Eastern Tibet had been a sort of refuge for nomad tribes 
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forced to retreat into the mountain fastnesses of Tibot by 
political upheavals in the steppe belt of Central Asia.. No 
doubt these newcomers brought with them their tribal epics and 
songs, which gradually became incorporated into the Tibetan 
tribal epics—the epic of king Kosar, the mighty warrior king of 
Ling. We are still unable to disentangle the history and evolu¬ 
tion of the epic, to distinguish between the original Tibetan 
background and outside motifs. The Kosar Epic shows its 
heroes living in a country with a semi-sedentary, semi-nomadic 
population. The rich possess castles (called pho-brah or rakhar) 
—stone buildings with fortified walls and watch towers. The 
commoners live in tents, the black tents of the Tibetan nomads. 
The nomads tend largo herds of cattle, consisting of yaks and 
cross-breeds between yaks and domestic cattle (Tibetan wE? 
mdzo). A favourite occupation is the hunting of the wild 
yak (Tibetan ’bron) and of the wild ass or kyang (Tibetan 
jet rkyan, Equus kyang), and hors© races, and combats between 
warriors. All these are familiar themes from the Tibetan 
North-East, and one can say that the epic correctly reproduces 
the life of the Tibetan nomads in the North-East of Tibet. 

It is as yet impossible to establish the date of the Kosar 
Epic, as we know it, but certain aspects of it, as for example 
Kesaris wars against the Hor tribes (that is Turkish tribes of the 
North), his conquost of Eastern Tibot (war against the 
country of Jang), his conquest of the South (Mon-yul or the 
Himalayan valleys), and war against the king of the Ta-zig 
(the countries lying between Western Tibet and Iran), and the 
story of Kosar’s marriage to the daughter of the Chinese Emperor, 
show a certain similarity to the story of the famous Tibetan 
king Sron-btsan sgam-po. This tends to indicate that the epic 
of king Kesar must have originated or at least taken its present 
form after the Tibetan Imperial Period, that is after the first 
half of the ninth century A.D. 

The language of the epic often influenced by the spoken 
dialects of Tibet does not permit any deductions as to the date 
of the epic and of its origin. The epic of Kesar had spread 
all over Tibet, and especially among the nomad tribes of the 
North and North-East. In each district it is being told in the 
local dialect, but the subject of the ©pic, the main episodes of 
king Kesar’s life remain the same. Naturally there is noticeable 
a considerable difference in details which often had been intro¬ 
duced from local folklore and tribal epics. The scarcity of 
manuscript versions of the epic resulted in a considerable variety 
of oral versions which differ considerably in respect of details. 
In some of the versions certain traces of a North-East Tibetan 
origin are still discernible. The language of the oral versions is 
not the classical written Tibetan, it is a style closely approaching 
the every-day colloquial language with certain archaisms. Thus 
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the Ladakx version edited by A, JEL Francke in the Bibliotheca 
Indica lias boon chanted in the spoken dialect of, Ladak. 
Generally speaking, the style of the language of the oral versions 
depends a great deal on the degree of literacy of the rhapsodist. 
Rliapsodists with a good knowledge of the literary language 
endeavour to preserve the literary character of the language, 
whereas those, who had learnt the epic by heart during recitals 
are apt to use their own dialect. 

The manuscript versions of the Kesar Epic found in Tibet 
exhibit definite similarities to the North-East Tibetan versions. 
The oral versions seein to be an outgrowth of the manuscript 
versions, much enlarged and furnished with a wealth of details 
not to be found in the manuscript versions. Prom the point of 
view of the language, the manuscript versions are written in a 
language and style which differ considerably from the classical 
language, and show great similarity with the style and language 
of Tibetan songs and ballads many of which go back to the 
pre-Buddhist period. The language of the manuscript -versions 
points towards the North-East of Tibet and Kham (present 
tense forms in gda’-ba, past tense forms in thel, and 

vocabulary. Ex. the a-gu of the Ladak! version which represents 
a local pronunciation of the Tibetan A-khu ‘uncle’, as 
shown by Dr. B. Laufer). The frequent use of the word in the 
West Tibetan version may be an indication of its East Tibetan 
origin. A-khu or uncle is a common form of addressing people 
in the East and North-East of Tibet (Amdo: a-k e I). 

The language of printed versions stands nearer to the 
classical form of the Tibetan language. 

The similarity of the main episodes indicates the existence 
of a primitive Kesar Epic which must have originated among 
the Tangut and Tibetan tribes of the North-East. I venture to 
propose the following stages in the evolution of the Kesar Epic:— 

1. Primitive Kesar Epic—an heroic epic which originated 

among the Tangut and Tibetan tribes of th© 

North-East. 

2. Manuscript Versions of the epic (in some of the 

extant versions Buddhist elements predominate). 


3. Printed abridged ver- 4. Oral Versions of the 
sion of the epic, epic strongly col- 

edited by Rhin- cured by local 

ma-pa lamas in folklore. 

Kham (Dorge- 

rDzogs-chen dgori- 
pa). 
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The Kesar Epic in its primitive form must have represented 
an heroic nomad epos. It is as yet impossible to establish which 
of the known parts belonged to the primitive epic, but it. seems 
probable that the accounts of king K osar’s wars against the I lor 
tribes, that is the Turkish tribes of Central Asia, the war against 
the country of Jang, and the Southern Himalayan valleys, as 
well as the descriptions of the battles and contests between famous 
warriors belong to an ancient nomad epos, and must have formed 
part of the primitive epic song about king Kesar. Gradually the 
original outline of the epic became enriched with a wealth of 
details borrowed from local folklore, and it has been pointed out 
that the epic of king Kesar contains many parallels to European 
folklore. The original story of the epic had been closely inter¬ 
woven by fairy-tale motifs. The Tibetan versions consist of 
prose and extensive passages in verse. In the oral versions the 
passages in verse seem to predominate, and it seems more than 
probable that the original epic of Kesar consisted of passages in 
verse. It is also noteworthy that most of the archaisms found 
in the language of the epic are found precisely in the versified 
portions. Whereas all the known versions of the Tibetan Kesar 
Epic show considerable similarity in the main episodes of the 
epic, the local versions differ considerably in respect of details. 
Some of the versions had been doubtlessly ‘re-edited* in a 
Buddhist milieu, others, as for example the West Tibetan version 
recorded by the late Dr. A. H. Francke, show an unmistakable 
imprint of local West Tibetan folklore. A. H. Francko was of the 
opinion that the epic was closely related to the pre-Buddhist 
mythology of Tibet and oven attempted to interpret it in terms of 
a nature mythology (spring and winter myths). 0. N. Potanin on 
the .other hand Insisted on its epic character, and oven expressed 
the opinion that the epic must have originated among Turkish 
tribes of Central Asia, and compared it to the Alexander-romance 
(G. N. Potanin, Etnogr. Obozronie, XXI, 2, pp* 22-3). 
Undoubtedly in its original form the Kesar Epic must have 
possessed a pro-Buddhistie background, and even in the present 
text of the epic one finds frequent allusions to the ancient 
Bon-po faith of Tibet, Thm we find often invoked the founder 
of the Bon-po faith gSan-rab mi-bo (lha-skyabs-sn bsdod-clo 
Bon-gyi lha-bon ston-pa g§an-rab bka’-drin-cho 

The epic knows the three main 
divisions or spheres of the World: sTen-lha or Heaven, ruled 
by dBan-po brGya-byin or Satakratu-Indra, and his 

consort bKur-dman rgyal-mo (or jf 

A-ne bKur-dman-mo, also called ’Bum-khri rgyal- 

mo); bar-btsan or sb«jq mi-yul, the World of Men, and 

^ q TJ3 Yog-klu, the Underworld, or the World of the Nagas. 
One often finds in the text of the epic such ancient shamanxstic 
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concepts as the £ Lofty blue sky* (Gon-shon nani- 
raklm 9 ), Gradually Buddhist elements penetrated the epic 
Indra or brGya-byin was replaced by Guru Ikidmasambhava, 
and Kesar ImuwJfboeamo a protector of the Buddhist faith and 
builder of Buddhist monasteries. At the beginning 1 of versified 
portions one now finds the usual Buddhist invocation to the 
Tri-ratna (sKyabs-dkon-mehog 
gsum-la gsol-ba-Mebs). © 

Before giving a brief outline of the contents of the epic, 
a few words must be said about the rhapsodists in whose midst 
it is preserved, and who gradually have assumed the role of 
priests or exorcists of king Kesar. Among the rhapsodists of 
the Kesar Epic one finds both professional itinerant rhapsodists, 
distinguished by a special costume, and ordinary laymen, both 
men and women. The recital of the epic may take anything 
from three to ten days. The epic is sung or often road drawlingly. 
A professional rhapsodist may often improvise whole passages 
while reciting it. I still vividly remember my experience with 
a rhapsodist of the Kesar Epic whom I had invited to write it 
down. This rhapsodist continuously improvised passages and 
whenever I asked Mm to repeat the passage sung by him, he 
would always sing it in a slightly different version. Professional 
rhapsodists seldom use manuscripts of the epic during recitals. 
They know it by heart and often sing it in a sort of trance. Lay¬ 
men on the contrary read it from a manuscript, and seldom know 
it by heart, except for a few passages. Itinerant rhapsodists 
are distinguished by a special costume. These rhapsodists 
(sgrun-pa, pronounced d r up-pa, or sgruh-b8ad) wear 

on the head a special high hat, called the € rhapsodists hat 9 or 
ge/fij sgruh-£wa. The hat is wMte and is adorned with the 
images of the Sun and Moon. It is a pointed hat with three 
triangular shaped sides, edged with red. On his body a rhap¬ 
sodist wears a white Tibetan coat or chu-pa. It is noteworthy 
that the colour of the hat and coat is white, white being the 
colour of the ceremonial garments worn by Bon-po priests and 
exorcists. An itinerant rhapsodist of the Kesar Epic always 
carries with him a painted image or thah-ka representing the 
life-storv of king Kesar, and an arrow adorned with multi¬ 
coloured (blue, green, yellow and red) ceremonial scarfs or kha- 
btags. With the help of this arrow or da-tar (mda’-dar), 
the rhapsodist points out the various episodes of the Kesar Epic 
depicted on the painting. Some of the more famous rhapsodists 
are accompanied on their journeys by a troop of disciples who 
learn the art of singing and reciting the epic. In the Amdo 
Province of North-East Tibet the rhapsodists of the Kesar 
Epic often belong to the ancient Bon faith. Very often a rhapso¬ 
dist of the Kesar Epic is also well known as an exorcist. Among 
the Goloks and the Hor-pas of North-East Tibet the epic is 
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recited during funeral ceremonies. Before such a recital a 
flat platform is prepared and the floor is strewn with Hmm^pa 
or barley-flour. The listeners sit around the platform and the 
rhapsodist sits facing the platform. The recital continues for 
several days. It is commonly said that frequently hoof-prints 
appear on the platform, and these are believed to represent the 
hoof-prints of the mighty steed of king Kesar, invoked by the 
rhapsoejist. Some of the rhapsodistos lead a sedentary life and 
marry. In such cases the sons often follow their fathers and 
become rhapsodists in their turn. In Western Tibet, in Ladak 
the Kesar Epic is sung by village musicians or bedas. One of 
the versions of the epic recorded by Dr. A. II. Eraneke (his 
"first manuscript 5 ) was recited by a girl of about sixteen years of 
ago (Indian Antiquary , vol. XXX, 1901, p. 890). In some 
districts of Tibet the Kesar Epic and its singers were persecuted 
hy the Lamaist clergy and this somewhat reflected on the 
popularity of the epic (king Kesar is popularly believed, to bo the 
mortal enemy of the yi-dam lCam-srin). Of late, the followers 
of the * old-bolio vers 5 sect (rnin-ma-pa) and the dGedugs-pas 
have attempted to appropriate the popular epic. In Kham 
among the mih-ma-pas one finds a service or cho-ga, and a 
ceremony of offering a gtor-ma in honour of king Kesar who is 
worshipped as a protector or ehos-skyon. In Amdo among the 
followers of the dGe-lugs-pa sect one often hears the unexpected 
statement that Tson-kha-pa himself, the Tibetan Reformer, 
had been once the chaplain a-xnchod, pronounced 

amc c ol f in Amdo) of King Kesar of Ling! 

The name of king Kesar is connected with the principality 
of Ling (g|v gLin) in North-Eastern Tibet, situated to the 
South-East of Jyekundo, between Jyokundo and Kanfeso. The 
place was visited hy A. Tafol in 1905-0 and by Madame A. David- 
Neel. The present-day Chief of Ling considers himself to bo a 
descendant of king Kesar’s half-brother. 

Now lot us give a brief outline of the famous epic, as 
sung in Greater Tibet. 

The first chapter or* book of the Tibetan version of the 
Kesar Epic contains an account or the sending oe Kesar on 
Earth to combat evil. According to some of the versions (the 
West Tibetan vorsion, the North-East Tibetan (Amdo) version, 
and the Mongol versions) Kesar was said to have boon the 
youngest son of brGya-byin (Sat&kratu-Indra) named 
Don-grub (in the Mongol version translated hy Schmidt and 
retranslated by Kozin, Kesar Don-grub is said to have been the 
middle son of Indra—Dlle butiigegei or Don-grub). In the 
Tibetan version of the epic rendered into French by Madame 
A. David-Neel and the Lama Yongden, king Kesar is said to 
have been an envoy of Padmasambhava. According to this 
version Guru Rin-po-che or Padmasambhava decides to send 
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an envoy to the country of Ling to combat evil misfortunes. His 
choice falls on sjrrq^ivq Tim lb-pa dGa’-ba, son of 
’Khor-lo bDo-mehog and of rDo-rje Phag-mo (Vajra- 

varahl). This version evidently originated among the rnih-ma- 
pas or "old-believers' of Eastern Tibet, where the sect is still 
strong and possesses numerous followers in the vicinities of 
Dorgo and rDzogs-ehon dgon-pa. Before descending to Ling, 
the future king Kesar requests the gods that he might be given 
a steed that "death could not overtake 5 , a saddle studded with 
precious stones, a helmet, a sword, a coat of mail, a bow and 
arrows, and two warriors to accompany him and assist him in 
hi?' mission. Padmasarabhava then proceeds to the Realm of 
the Nagas in search of a nagx girl fit to become tlie mother of 
king Kesar. His choice fell on Dze-den (mDzes-ldan). 
Padmasambhava orders her to be sent to Ling. On her arrival 
in the land of Ling, Dze-den enters the service of the wife of 
Senglon (Sen-blon. Madame David-Neel writes the 
name Singlen), Chief of Ling. In her jealousy Senglon’s wife 
banishes the nag! girl to a mountain pass, said to be haunted 
by evil spirits. On the way to the pass, Dze-den fell asleep and 
miraculously became pregnant. On her return to Senglon’s 
camp a boy was bom to her. 

According to the Amdo version the gods oj’is&j Lha-byin 
and A-ne Goq- x men jya-mo (A-ne Gon-sman rgyal-mo 
g«r3?) first sent their eldest son to see the land of Ling, but he 
returned without reaching Ling. Then the second son was 
sent, but he also returned without having been able to see the 
land of Ling. Then the youngest son asked permission to put 
on his father’s helmet and coat of mail. Having put on the coat 
of mail, the boy jumped into the saddle and rode off to the 
land of Ling, On his return Dzamlang-sang (Kesar) made a 
request to A-ne Goq- x men-jya-mo, that he would not go to the 
land of Ling unless he be given a handful of blood from the nose 
of an ant, and a handful of the veins of a louse. Bzaxnlang did 
not want to leave the Realm of Gods or Lha-hyul, and therefore 
made this request which was difficult to comply with. Having 
accepted the will of the gods, Dzamlang-sang, the future king 
Kesar, assumed the shape of a white bird (bya dkar-po) and 
descended to the land of Ling. The wife of Cf'o-t/or}, one of 
the elders of Ling, saw as it were a large shadow descending on 
the land of Ling. She told her husband that the shadow must 
be an evil omen, and that probably Kesar was being reincarnated 
in Ling. One morning a son was born to Gig-za Ilia-mo ( 
sm’oj’S ? Gag-bza 5 lha-mo), who received the name of C5-re (^ 
Co-re, also written Cho-ris). In those days the land of 
Ling paid tribute in men to the Demon-ogre king. When the 
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■chief of the demons w diT-gen bdud-rgan) 0 4 'am-ba 

Lay-rig ( Khram-pa Lag-rin) arrived in Ling in 

order to collect tho tribute, the chief of Ling A-k‘‘i OAi-t/og 
( A-khn Khro-tlum) decided to give him as tribute the 

newly-born son of Gi'g-za lha-mo. r rhe mother wept, bitterly, 
and the boy said to her: *Do not lament for me ! When the chief 
of the demons will come to-morrow, tell him to open wide his 
month, and place me inside his month When the chief of 
the demons arrived at the tent of Gig-za lha-mo she placed her 
son on a shovel and offered the boy to the demon chief, saying: 
'Chief of demons, swallow my child without biting him 1 5 When 
the demon chief had swallowed Co-ro, the latter rose inside tho 
chief’s throat and blocked tho passage. Panting from pain, tho 
chief murmured: fi G Co-re descend quickly into my stomach! ’ 
But Co-re continued to block the thief’s throat, and the latter 
died suffering acute pains. Then follow a number of attempts 
of C^'o-t'or) to destroy Kosar with tho help of powerful demon 
magicians. From every trial Kesar comes out victorious. 

The second part of the chapter on tho birth of Kosar deals 
with the story of Kesar’s marriage to D r ig-mo ( 
’Brag-mo), who is also coveted by tho old C'o-Pog, A contest 
is arranged, and Kesar wins the contest, and the hand of fKig-mo. 
The gods remind Kesar, always (tailed Dzamlang-sang in the 
Amdo version, of his duty to go and destroy tho chief of the 
demon-ogres of the North. Kesar proceeds to the North 
to FIGHT AND rill the Demon king, and leaves behind l) r ig-mo. 
On his arrival at the camp of the Demon king he finds that the 
Demon king had gone out hunting. Kesar persuades tho Demon 
king’s wife Mo-bza 9 ’hum-skvid Jbo help him in destroying tho 
Demon king. Mo-bza’ ’bum-skyid conceals Kesar in the castle 
of the Demon king and instructs Kosar how to kill the demon, 
The latter returns from hunting and through his magic powers 
feels the presence of danger, lie asks his wife about it, and tho 
latter reassures him and the demon falls asleep. Then Kosar 
comes out of his hiding place and destroys the Demon king. 
Me-bza’ ’bum-skyid gives Kosar a magic drink and ho forgets 
the Past and the land of Ling, and continues to live with Mo-bza’ 
’bum-skyid in the palace of tho Demon king. Meanwhile the 
king of the Her Klr-kar (Gur-dkar), being anxious to 
marry, sent out a crow in search of a queen for himself. The 
crow proceeds to Central Tibet dbUs) to have a look 

at^the Tibetan princess O-cog, then to Nepal to the palace of the 
princess Khri-btsun, and to China to see the Chinese 'princess 
Korpco (rGya-bza’ Koh-co. Kon-co>Chmoso kung- 
chu, Imperial princess), and then to the land of Ling to see 
the Lion-lady I>ig-ge Seh-clam ’Brug-ge). The 

crow returns to the camp of king Kir-kar and informs the king 
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that most beautiful of them all is l>!g~ge of Ling—"when 
standing she is similar to a banner hoisted, when sitting she is 
similar to a multicoloured tent’. 

Learning of the absence of Kesar from Ling, the Hor king 
decides to raid Ling and carry away SL’ig-ge. The raid is success¬ 
ful, tlie troops of Ling suffer defeat, and even the brother of 
Kesar—Jya-tshi-sag (garage,* rGyal-tsha-tshah) is killed, and 
J) l lg-go carried away to the land of Hor, S>Ig-ge, a captive 
in the land op Hor, sends a crow with a message to Kesar 
in the land of the northern demons. The crow flew to the 
demon land and sat on the tent of Kesar, and uttered a caw. 
Kesar got angry, took his bow and arrow, and shot the crow, 
when the bird fell on the ground. Me-bza 7 ’Bum-skyid took the 
letter and gave it to Kesar. Kesar read the letter and learnt 
that the Hor-pas had plundered the land of Ling, that they had 
killed his brother Jya-ts'a-sap, and had carried away his wife 
D r ig-ge as captive. Greatly afflicted by the news, Kesar takes 
his magic arrow "fulfilling wishes 7 and turning himself in the 
direction of the land of Hor sends the arrow. The arrow reaches 
the camp of the king of Hor during a big feast and drives into a 
big boulder. A hundred blacksmiths try to break it, but fail 
in their effort; a hundred carpenters try to saw it, but also fail in 
their effort. Then I>lg-mo wraps her hand with a white kerchief 
and pulls the arrow out. "What sort of an arrow is this ? 7 — 
the king of Hor asks her, and D r ig-mo answers: "This is the arrow 
of Kesar 7 . But Me-bza 5 5 Bum-skyid gives Kesar again the magic 
drink and he again forgets the Past and the land of Ling. Then 
his steed, the wise rKyan-rgod reminds Kesar of his duty to go 
back to Ling. Kesar proceeds to Ling, and assumes the shape 
of a trader, and camps on the meadow belonging to old C l 'o-t"og, 
the chief of Ling. C"'o-t" oi) sends Kesar’s father Rarkye 
(Sen-blon Ra-skyes) to the trader’s tent in order to 
collect the tax due for the grazing of caravan animals on the 
meadow. The trader invites Rarkye to his tent, and offers 
him a cup of tea. Old Rarkye recognizes in the cup,“the cup of 
his son Kesar, and begins to weep. The trader inquires about 
the reason of his affliction, and Rarkye tells him that he had a 
son named Dzamlang who had gone to the country of demons 
and had not returned. The trader (Kesar) then tells him that he 
had been to the land of demons, and that this cup had been given 
to him by the demons. On hearing this Rarkye begins to weep 
again, but the trader suddenly transforms himself into Kesar. 
The old man in great haste runs to 0"'o-t" op’s tent, shouting 
loudly " 0 C"'o-t"op! to-day my darling, and your adversary, 
has come back! 7 C"'o-t"op understood that king Kesar had 
come back, and proceeds with a ceremonial scarf to the tent 
of Kesar, but there he finds only a stranger. Pull of rage he 
rushes back to his camp and begins to maltreat the old Rarkye. 
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Meanwhile Kesar assuming his true shape mounts his steed 
and proceeds towards (T'o-t'orj’s tent. C tf 'o-t e oi) full of anguish 
shouts to his daughter: ‘Quick, place me in the brown leather 
bag for meat!’ The daughter having placed 0 e 'o-t c op inside 
the bag, then placed the latter on the table in front of Kesar. 
Kesar observed that something was trembling inside the bag, 
and said that this was an evil omen. He then takes an awl and 
pierces the bag. C c 'o-t‘or) begins to howl, and Kesar continues 
to prod the bag with his awl, and lets O f 'o-t c oij out when the 
latter was half-dead. Kesar on Ms return to Ling begins pre¬ 
parations for his war AGAINST the Hor. A large "force of 
horsemen is mustered, and with Kesar at its head proceeds 
towards the frontiers of Hor. On the march, Kosar receives a 
message from his divine protector Goxp x mon lha-mo telling him 
to send his troops hack, and to proceed against the Hor alone. 
King Kir-kar of Hor has a bad dream and he asks his minister 
•Semba (q-*ja^q bSan-pa) to interpret it. Semba explains that the 
dream was full of evil omens, and that it presaged the coming of 
Kesar, En route Kosar overcomes various difficulties, he crosses 
a virgin forest the trees of which drew together on his approach. 
He overcomes seven ogres which appear in the shape of beautiful 
maidens, two rocks that tried to crush him, etc. On approaching 
the castle of the king of Hor, Kesar assumed the form of a lamia. 
The daughter of king Kir-nag sees him and invites the lama to 
her parents’ tent. She goes to bring a horse for the lama, but 
on returning finds a boy on the road. Unable to find the lama, 
she asks the boy (Kesar) to become a shepherd in her home. 
The king Kir-nag takes the boy into his service, and Kesar 
spends his days guarding sheep. The boy (Kesar) wins a horse¬ 
race. One day king Kir-nag was invited by king Kir-kar to a 
feast. Tho shepherd boy bogged the king to take him along. 
On arrival to Kir-kar’s camp, Kosar destroys a mighty warrior 
famous throughout the country of Hor. With the help of an 
iron chain Kesar penetrates within the castle of Kir-kar 
and KILLS THE king King Kir-nor is also killed by Kosar, and 
the soul of Kir-nag is banished. Kesar takes D u ig-mo and 
THE WEALTH OF KlR-KAR AND PROCEEDS TO THE LAND OF LlNCL 
On the way Kesar remembers that D r 'ig-mo had a son born 
during her captivity, He then returns to Hor, seizes tho boy, 
and kills him. On his return to Ling, he lives for many years 
happily and the country becomes prosperous. 

Then again the gods command Kesar to proceed against 
the country of Jang. The Ling troops are v again mustered. 
The Hor horsemen under the command of Semba Me-ra-tse 
( bSan-pa rMe-ru-tse) join forces, and the huge army 

invades Jang, The chapter gives a vivid description of battles, 
and we have no doubt that these descriptions belong to the 
ancient strata of the epic. Again Kesar’s divine protectress 
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A-ne Gorj- x men jya-mo orders Kesar to proceed against Mug 
Sa-tham of Jang alone with the help of his magic powers. Mean¬ 
while king Sa-tham, accompanied by Ms ministers and nobles, 
proceeds to the shores of a lake to perform a religious ceremony 
and ablution. The lake nymph (mtsho-sman) assuming 
the shape of a beautiful nagi (klu’i bu-mo) offers to the 
king a crystal vase filled with scented nectar ( 
sman-spos-kyi bdud-rtsi). Kesar arrives at the lake, then 
transforms himself into an iron fly (leags-kyi sbran-bu) 
and penetrates king Sa-tham’s inside, causing the death of the 
king. The country of Jang becomes a vassal State of Kesar. 

The Amdo version contains also the chapters on the 
Conquest of China (rGya-’dul) by Kesar, and Kesar’s 

MARRIAGE TO PRINCESS Kop-CO, DAUGHTER OF THE CHINESE 

Emperor, and the chapter on the Conquest of the country 
of Mon Mon-’dul). The gods agahi remind Kesar of 

the necessity to conquer the southern regions or Mon. The 
troops of Ling are again mustered and joined by the forces of 
Hor and Jang. The war is victorious and the valleys of the 
South are incorporated in the kingdom of Kesar who returns to 
Ling. 

The East Tibetan version translated into French by 
Madame A. David-Nee! follows similar lines. After a boy had 
been bom to the maiden Dze-den, T^o-thig, one of the elders of 
Ling, learns of the birth of the boy and recalls an ancient pro¬ 
phecy about the coming of the future king Kesar to Ling, when 
his own power will wane. He therefore decides to destroy the 
newly-born Kesar. But all his attempts to destroy the boy prove 
futile. T r< o-t‘urj proceeds to a magician living in a cave in 
order to persuade him to destroy the newly-born boy who spells 
misfortunes to Ling. The magician advises T r< o-t*ux) to send 
the boy to his cave, but Kesar, when sent to the magician’s 
cave, manages to destroy the powerful magician. Thereupon 
T r< o-t‘ug banishes Kesar and his mother the nagi. During the 
exile, Guru Padmasambhava appears in a vision to Kesar, and 
exhorts him to strive to become king of Ling. Kesar should 
first obtain the eight treasures: a life-preserving knot ( 
tsho-mdud), a helmet, a rdo-rje, a sword, a bow and arrows. 
Padmasambhava also tolls Kesar to marry D l ‘ug-mo, daughter of 
bsTan-p&’i rgyai-mtshan of the country of Ga (3j rga). Trans¬ 
forming himself into a cow, Kesar proceeds to the tent of T rC o4 e ug 
and advises him in the name of Padmasambhava to obtain the 
eight treasures and to marry D r ug-mo. In order to obtain the 
hand of the maiden, the crow advises T r< o-t c ug to arrange a 
horse-race, the winner of which should receive the hand of the 
maiden and become king of Ling. T r ‘o-t £ up, believing the 
crow to be a messenger of Padmasambhava, accepts the advice 
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excellent, and orders a race to he held at Ling. C‘o-rJ or 
Kesar also takes part in the race, mounted on his bay colt, 
bom of the mare, which his mother, the nagl, had brought with 
her to Ling. Kesar won the race and became king of Ling and 
married IT'ug-mo. The gods order "Kesar to proceed to the 
North to destroy the Demon king bdtid-rgyal). Kesar 

is helped by the wife of the Demon king, who conceals Kesar 
in the demon’s castle, and helps him to kill the Demon king on 
his return. Kesar falls in love with the demon’s wife who gives 
him a magic drink which makes Kesar forget the Past, and the 
land of Ling. But sPyan-ras-gzigs (Avalokitesvara) restores 
the memory of Kesar, and urges him to proceed to Ling. On 
the -way to Ling, Kesar meets the spirit of his half-brother 
Jya-tski, killed by the Hor-pas, who tolls him of the misfortunes 
which befell Ling in Kesar’s absence, the evil deeds of T^o-Purj, 
who seized all power in Ling, and enslaved the parents of Kesar, 
and the capture of DTig-mo by the Hor king. Kesar returns to 
Ling and prepares to fight the Hor tribes. The Ling troops 
march against the Hor tribes. A giant wild yak (’bron), the 
incarnation of a powerful demon, bars the road of the advancing 
troops. Kesar destroys the yak. Then transforming himself 
into an elderly lama, and creating with the help of his magic 
powers a phantom caravan. Kesar continues his journey to 
the country of Hor. On reaching the bank of the frontier 
river, Kesar destroys twenty-eight ferrymen, incarnations of 
demons, who guard the route to Hor. Kesar then decides to 
proceed alone and sends liis troops back to Ling. Kesar creates 
a rich caravan and camps outside the palace of king Kur-kar of 
Hor. The king sends his minister sDig-oan I>San-pa to inquire 
about the caravan and the traders, bSan-pa rides out to the 
caravan’s camp, and on the way to the camp meets one of the 
camp-followers. The man suddenly kicks bSan-pa’s horse and 
sends the minister to the ground. The minister returns to the 
palace and warns the king that Kesar must be hidden some¬ 
where among the numerous camp-lblloworH of the mysterious 
caravan. The king then sends Thug-mo to see the caravan for 
herself and inquire about the whereabouts of king Kesar. 
D r ug-mo on reaching the caravan’s camp is told that the caravan 
belongs to the lama ’Od-zer rgyal-mtshan, and satisfied returns 
to the palace with presents for king Kur-kar. But the minister 
recognizes in the presents evil omens. Then gradually one by 
one Kesar destroys all his enemies. Transforming himself into 
a boy, Kesar is adopted by a blacksmith, and becomes his 
apprentice. He kills a powerful and famous warrior of Hor, 
destroys a Hor general and a hundred Hor horsemen, the prime- 
minister of Hor, the Hor lama who' had discovered his real 
identity, and then kills king Kur-kar, and returns to Ling. Kesar 
then destroys king Kur-ser of Hor. The third Hor king Kur-nag 
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floes to distant m^fa’-ris in Western Tibet, and Kesar resolves, 
to pardon him, s Dig-can bSan-pa becomes ruler of Hor. 

Then follows the war against king Sa-tham, king of Jang. 
King Sa-tham of Jang sees a dream which urges him to taka 
possession of the land of Mar-kham, coveted by king Kesar of 
Ling, Kesar is ordered by his protecting deity to take up arms 
against Jang. The troops of Ling are mobilized, and the Hor 
troops under bSan-pa are callod out to assist in the campaign, 
Kesar transforms himself into a kyang and penetrates the 
precincts of the palace of the king of'Jang. The king with his 
queen proceeds to the roof of the palace and watch the kyangs 
grazing, hut a frightful wind carries away the queen from the 
roof who is killed. The king in despair invites fortune-tellers 
(mo-pas)-—manifestations of Kesar, to explain the calamity, and 
the mo-pas advise the king to place the body of the dead queen 
on a bed and to spend his time in meditation in order to restore 
her back to life. Then Cu-la Pon-po, the envoy of king Sa-tham, 
arrives at the camp of king Kesar, Kesar, advised by his pro¬ 
tecting deity, renders his camp invisible, and lets out his famous 
steed rKyah-rgod to graze outside the camp. Cu-la Pon-po 
catches the steed and mounts it, but is carried away by the 
winged steed and is thrown into a lake. The troops of Ling 
continue their advance against Jang. The general of the Jang 
forces offers to Dema, one of the Ling warriors, a combat, and is 
killed in the fight. The troops of Jang flee, pursued by the 
troops of Ling. The gods advise Kesar to proceed alone against 
king Sa-tham. Transforming himself into an iron bee, Kesar 
proceeds against king Sa-tham, who was engaged in the invoca¬ 
tion of a nag! on the shore of a lake. The goddess appears 
before the king holding a vase filled with nectar. King Sa-tham 
hurries in front of the goddess in order to partake of the nectar, 
but Kesar in the shape of the bee penetrates the king's inside 
causing terrible pains, and kills Sa-tham. The minister Ber-thul 
of J ang resolves to destroy Kesar and orders the cremation of king 
Sa-tham's body with the iron bee inside it, but Kesar manages 
to escape through the head of the dead king. Kesar then wins 
a combat with Ber-thul, the bKa’-blon of Jang, and the troops 
of Ling enter the fortress (mkhar) of J ang. Prince Yu-la becomes 
king of Jang. On his return to Ling, Kesar practises meditation 
(mtshams) in order to save the souls of the numerous living beings 
killed by him. 

After this comes the story of the war against the Mon, or 
the kingdom of the South. Kesar has a vision of Ms protecting 
deity, who asks the king whether he had forgotten that king 
Shing-ti of the South has to be conquered. The deity insists that 
Kesar should discontinue his meditation and proceed against 
the kingdom of the South. Kesar accepts the command of his 
divine protectress. The troops of Ling, Hor and Jang are* 
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mustered, and advance against the fort of king Shing-ti who 
prepares for battle. The troops of Kosar succeed in crossing a 
river and pursue the enemy troops. The king of the South 
perishes in the fire of the castle, ffis daughter, the princess 
Me-tog Lha-mdzes, is saved by Kesar and married to the son of 
A-khu T r< o-t s ur). War against the Ta-zig kingdom 
sTag-gzig represents a Tibetan transcription of the name Tajik, 
Ta-zig in Tibetan literature means Iran, as well as the regions 
North of the Oxus): 

The old T I,c o-thm wishes to marry a second wife. He finds 
a bride among the people of Ling and decides to send Dabla, 
adopted son of Kesar, as his representative to discuss the matter 
with the parents of the girl. In order to please Dabla, T r< o-t e urj 
decides to steal the famous horses belonging to the king of 
Ta-zig (horses from Ferghana and Transoxiana wore famous 
throughout Central Asia). T l “o-t‘ug\s men succeed in taking 
away several of the famous horses belonging to the Ta-zig king. 
The king sends out his men to find out the whereabouts of his 
horses. The men proceed to Ling and find out that the horses 
had been stolen by order of T^o-thuj. Thereupon the king 
despatches a detachment of his troops to Ling to recover the 
stolen horses. T ,,£ o-t c ur} is captured and punished for his 
misdeeds. He manages to return to Ling, and tells Kosar of 
the intention of the Ta-zig king to attack Ling. Kesar resolves 
to break his meditation and to proceed against the country of 
Ta-zig. During the campaign T r< o-t £ uij is captured by demon- 
ogres, but Kesar liberates him. 

This East Tibetan or Kliam version as above, as rendered 
into French by Madame A. David-Neol and the Lama Yongden, 
ends with the scene of the d(materialization of king Kosar and 
his companions. 

The West Tibetan version of the Kesar Epic recorded by 
the late A. H. Francko in Ladak originates from the village of 
She (Sol) near Loh, and Khalatso. This version contains a 
Prologue which tells of the creation of the World and the story 
of the eighteen warriors or dpa’-bo of Ling, which is not found 
in the East Tibetan versions of the epic. Otherwise the West 
Tibetan version runs along familiar lines: The birth-story of 
king Kesar, Ms marriage to ’Bru-gu-ma (’Brag-mo of the East 
Tibetan version is evidently a better reading), Kesar’s fight with 
the giant of the North, ’Bru-gu-ma’s capture by the king of Hor, 
Kesaris war against the Hor tribes and Kesar’s journey to China. 

The Prologue tells of the origin of Ling. In ancient times 
there lived an aged couple who owned a small plot of land. 
On this plot grew a single grass wMch gradually became as 
high as a,.tree and bore fruit. The fruit was collected in a bam 
where it assumed the shape of worms. The worms ate up each 
other, until only one worm remained. This last worm trans- 
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formed itself into a boy, who became a mighty hunter. He 
destroyed a demon with nine heads and out of the demon’s 
body built the land of Ling. He then married eighteen girls 
who became the mothers of the eighteen heroes or dpa’-bo of 
Ling. These heroes were extraordinary beings. The eighteen 
heroes proceeded to the castle Pa-chi dPal-ldoh-mkhar to secure 
treasures and store them up at Ling. The hero dPal-le arrived 
first at the castle and recovered the treasures. Then one day 
dPal-le, while grazing his goats, saw a white bird fighting a black 
bird. dPal-le at once understood that the black bird was a demon 
and slung a stone with Ms sling and killed the bird. Thereupon 
the white bird transformed itself into Indra (brGya-byin) and 
allowed dPal-le to make a request wMch would be granted. 
dPal-le requested that one of the sons of Indra be sent as king 
to the land of Ling— e to give a child as chief to the cMefless land’. 
His request was granted and Indra decided to send Ms youngest 
son Don-grub. Don-grub thereupon died in heaven and was 
reborn on earth. On© day mother Gog-bzan Iha-mo (’Gag-bza’ 
Iha-mo of the Bast Tibetan version is a better reading) sat in 
her house at work when a heavy hailstorm began and one hail* 
stone fell into her eup. She ate the hailstone and felt pregnant. 
All the animals recovered by dPal-le from the castle Pa-cM 
dpal-ldon also became pregnant during the hailstorm. Don-grab 
was bom from the side of Ms mother. Although he was destined 
to become the famous king Kesar of Ling, he often exchanged Me 
natural appearance and transformed himself into ugly creatures. 
To his mother he appeared as an ugly frog and the poor mother 
tried to hid© the child. But the goddess of Heaven dKur- 
dman-mo took charge of the child. An old warrior predicts 
that the newly-born child will become king Kesar of Ling (this 
passage had evidently been influenced by the Buddha legend. 
The name of Indra’s youngest son Don-grub corresponds to 
Sanskrit Siddhartha. The boy is born from the mother’s side. 
The old warrior, who predicts the future of king Kesar and 
bewails his old age which prevents Mm from serving under 
Kesar, reminds one of the seer Asita, and his 'visit to the newly- 
born Buddha in the Nalaka-sutta. See also the Asita episode 
in chapter VII of the Lalita-Vistara). Demons in the shape of 
lamas attempt to destroy the newly-born child but fail in their 
efforts. 

Kesar competes for the hand of ’Bra-gu-ma whom Khra’i- 
thun (the Kkro-thuxi of the East Tibetan version), one of the 
©Mefs of Ling, wishes to marry. Among the many difficult 
deeds wMch the competitors had to perform were: to secure 
the wing of the Sun bird, to kill the wild yak fti-ri and to stretch 
Ms hide over the land of Ling. Kesar succeeded in all tMs and 
became the husband of ’Bru-gu-ma. 

Kesar’s journey to China. A virulent epidemic attacks the 
people of China and the Emperor of China becomes ill. Kesar 

10 
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alone is able to cure the Emperor, and is invited to China, Kesar 
conquers all obstacles on the way. On his arrival in China, the 
Emperor recovered. Kesar flees with the Emperor’s daughter 
Kofi-co and takes with him the treasures of China. He is cap¬ 
tured and placed in a deop pit with dragons. He, however, escapes 
from the pit transforming himself into a fly. Finally Kesar 
with the Emperor’s daughter and the treasures succeeds in 
reaching Ling. Meanwhile Khra’i-thun had seized the castle 
of Ling and turned out ’Bru-gu-ma; on Kesar’s return the 
traitor is punished. 

The divine protector of Kesar reminds ill in of Ms duty to 
destroy the demon of the North. Kesar proceeds to the North. 
’Bru-gu-ma, who wants to accompany him, is sent back to Ling, 
After many obstacles on the way, Kesar arrives at the castle of 
the demon, but finds the demon absent on a hunting expedition. 
The demon’s wife Bam-za Bum-sky id (’Bum-bza’ ’Bum-skyid) 
helps Kesar who destroys the giant’s nine lives. Then Bam-za 
Bum-skyid offers Kesar the magic drink and Kesar forgets the 
Past, ’Bru-gu-ma, and the land of Ling. While Kasai* was living 
with Bam-za Bum-skyid in the demon’s castle, the king Halde of 
Hor, hearing of Kesar’s absence from Ling, decides to attack 
Ling and carry away ’Bru-gu-ma. Ling is attacked and ’Bru- 
gu-ma tries to evade the king of Hor, and gives him various 
deeds to perform in order to gain time in the hope of Kesar’s 
return. But finally she has to proceed to the land of Hor, 
Kesar’s brother attempts to bring her back to Ling, but is killed 
by an arrow shot into the only vulnerable spot of his body dis¬ 
closed to the Hor-pas by ’Bru-gu-ma. ’Bru-gu-ma becomes the 
wife of king Halde. The hero dPal-lo of Ling sends out birds as 
messengers to king Kesar in the North. The birds tell Kesar 
about the fate of Ling and the capture of ’Bru-gu-ma by the 
king of Hor. Kesar remembers the Past and hurries to Ling, 
Kesar proceeds to Hor to recover ’Bru-gu-ma. He is ordered by 
the gods to proceed alone and sends back his horsemen to Ling. 
In the land of Hor ho takes service as a smith’s assistant. He 
fashions an iron chain and with the help of the chain climbs the 
roof of the Hor castle and overcomes the king of Hor. Kesar 
returns to Ling and ’Bru-gu-ma is punished for hor misdeeds. 

The Mongol version of the Kosar Epic exists in a printed 
form and in numerous manuscript versions. The printed version, 
printed in 1716 in Peking by order of the Emperor K’ang-hsi, 
contains only the first seven chapters or books. The manuscript 
version contains fifteen chapters most of which are preserved in 
the Library of the Oriental Institute of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences. The first chapter of the Mongol epic relates the birth 
of Dzurii-Oeser. Cotog (<Tibetan Khro-thun. The Mongol 
Cotog is clearly a transcription of the name as pronounced in 
North-East Tibet. Ex. C^o-Fog of the Amdo version), one of 
the elders of Ling, banishes Dziirti into the desert, Dzuru-Geser 
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destroys the seven albin-demons and converts to Buddhism, a 
band of brigands, Dziirii-Geser tells Ms brother Bzasa 
(< Tibetan rGyal-tsha) Shikir that he is Geser, king of Ling, 
Dziirii-Geser kills a powerful ogre and is banished a second time 
by Cotog. Dziirii-Geser builds a temple in honour of the 
bodhisattva AvalokiteSvara. Dziirii-Geser competes for the 
hand of the beautiful Roy-mo-yoa (<Tibetan ’Brug-mo). 
Dziirii-Geser tells the secret of his life to his wife Roy-mo. 

2nd chapter: Geser destroys the Black Tiger of the North. 

3rd chapter: Geser visits China and marries the daughter of 
the Chinese Emperor. 

4th chapter: Cotog banishes from the territory of Ling 
Geser’s ‘beloved Aralyo-yoa (Tiimen Jiryalag). Aralyo-yoa 
becomes the wife of the twelve-headed ogre (Mongol: manyus). 
Geser proceeds to destroy the ogre. In the ogre’s camp Geser 
meets his beloved Aralyo-yoa, and with her help destroys the ogre. 
Geser continues to live with Aralyo-yoa in the ogre’s camp 
near the Golden Stupa. Aralyo-yoa gives Geser a black coloured 
magic drink, and Geser forgets the Past, and the land of Ling. 

5th chapter: A black crow informs the three SMraigol khans 
(SMraigol designates the Shara-yughur tribes of the Nanshan. 
Amdo Tibetans and Banaks call them Hor) of the absence of 
Geser from Ling, and about beautiful Roy-mo-yoa who is fit 
to become the wife of the SMraigol prince. The SMraigol khans 
invade the territory of Ling. Dzasa Shikir, half-brother of 
Geser, decides to fight the aggressors. The troops of Ling are 
concentrated near Geser’s camp from where Dzasa Shikir 
advances against the Shiraigol troops. Cotog brings in the false 
news that the troops of the Shiraigol khans had withdrawn and 
Dzasa Shikir orders his troops home. The Shiraigol khans again 
invade Ling and force a passage towards Geser’s camp where 
lives Roy-mo-yoa. The latter attempts to offer resistance but 
is overcome and captured. Roy-mo-yoa sends out an arrow, 
wMch belonged to Dzasa Shikir, to Geser in the ogre’s camp. 
Geser receives the missile and learns of the tragedy that befell 
Ling during Ms long absence. But his beloved Aralyo-yoa 
gives him again the magic drink and he again forgets Roy-mo 
and the land of Ling. Finally his wise and faithful steed rebels 
against him and runs away into the steppe. Geser captures the 
horse and decides to proceed at once to Ling. On his arrival in 
Ling, Geser meets his father, the old Sailing, who in his absence 
had been badly treated by Cotog, who had assumed power in the 
land-of Ling. Then in the disguise of a lama, Geser visits the 
camp of Cotog, and punishes Cotog for Ms evil deeds. After 
that Geser starts against the Shiraigol khans. He appears in 
the camp of the Shiraigol khans in the disguise of an old lama. 
Then assuming the shape of a boy, Geser enters the service of 
Siman Birudza, one of the ministers of Hor, and assists the 
blacksmith Coirug darxan. Gradually he destroys the principal 
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warriors of the land, hut is thrown into a deep pit filled with 
poisonous snakes, but with the help of Ms magic powers survives 
the ordeal Geser then destroys the Shiraigol tribe and returns 
to his native Ling. 

6th chapter: Gesor and the xutuytu-lama, the manifestation 
of a powerful demon. Geser visits the magician who transforms 
Geser into a donkey. Geser’s warriors after discussing the 
calamity send word to AJu Mergen to ask this powerful sorceress 
to destroy the demon and liberate Geser. AJu Mergen proceeds 
to the demon’s camp in the disguise of the latter’s sister, and 
requests the demon to present the donkey to her. The demon 
agrees, and the sorceress returns home leading the donkey. 
She restores Geser to life, and Geser fights the demon, and after 
many adventures succeeds in setting on fire the lama’s hut 
made of reeds and destroys the evil demon, 

7th chapter: Geser liberates his mother from hell. 

The manuscript version of the Mongol Epic is much more 
extensive and contains some fifteen chapters. 

The 8th and 9th chapters relate the fight of king Geser with 
the twelve-headed demon-ogr© (manyus), and Geser’s fight 
with king Andalma. 

10th chapter: Geser fights the Demon king. 

12th chapter: The destruction of the king of demons 
Giimbu~xan. 

13th chapter: The defeat of Na8in-xan of the North. 

15th chapter: The destruction of the evil black leopard. 

Chapters Xl-th and XlV-th are missing in the collection of 
Geser manuscripts belonging to the Russian Academy of Sciences 
(N. Poppe: *0 nekotorix novix glavax Geser-xana 5 , Yostochnl© 
Zapiski, I, Leningrad, 1927, pp. 190-200). 

The text of the Mongol version bears clear traces of having 
been translated from a Tibetan original. The names of the 
principal heroes and of localities mentioned in the text are 
either Mongol transcriptions, or Mongol translations of Tibetan 
names. 

Ex. Mongol: Ges&r (modem Khalkha Mongol: Gess8r)< 
Tibetan Ge-sar ^ nj'w* Ke-sar. 

Mongol: GesSr yarbo Donrub < Tibetan 

Ke-sar Don-grub dkar-po, n. of king 
Kesar (the name Don-grub is also found in 
the Mongol version in the Mongol translation 
—tJile biitiigegM. It is noteworthy that 
Donrub of the Mongol text represents a 
transcription of Tibetan words adopted in 
Southern Mongolia, according to which only 
the ra-btags or ‘ra-subjoined* are pro¬ 
nounced. (The Lhasan pronunciation would 
be T§4 r up). 
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Mongol: Gegg© (-AmurSila), n. of Geser’s mother < 
Tibetan **p|'*a* ‘ Gag~bza’ (East Tibetan 
version), Gog-bzah (-lha-mo) of the West 
Tibetan version. In the West Mongo! 
(Oirat) version Goser’s mother is called 
KaMa (N. Poppe: ^Geserica 5 , Asia Major, 
III, fasc. 1, p. 3). 

Mongol: Sanlug, n. of Kesar’s father < Tibetan 

Seh-blon. (In the Amdo version: Seh-blon 
Ra-skyes. Seh-blon is a title, and Kesar’s 
father’s name was Rarkye.) 

Mongol: Bzasa, n. of Kesar’s half-brother < Tibetan 
g«paS rGyal-tsha. 

Mongol: Roy-mo, n. of Kesar’s wife< Tibetan 

’Brag-mo (see note under Don-grub). 
Also called Roy-mo nay-bo < Tibetan 
’Brug-mo nag-po. 

Mongol: Cotog, ruler of Ling < Tibetan (Amdo version) 
C‘'o-t‘og. Kham version: T r ‘o-t‘ og. Writ¬ 
ten Tibetan: $ys|E/ Khro-thun. West 
Tibetan version: Khra’i-thuh. 

Mongol: Dziira, n. of Kesar in his boyhood < Tibetan 
Cho-ris ~ Co-re. 

Mongol: Siman Birudza, n. of the chief minister of Hor 
< Tibetan (Amdo version) bSan- 

pa rMe-ru-tse. The West Tibetan version 
has San-kra Mi-ru which is a corruption of 
the name given in the East Tibetan version. 

Mongol: Kara gertei xan—a translation of the Tibetan 
gj^oj-gorq Gur-nag rgyal-po, ‘The Black 
Tent’ king (of Hor). 

Mongol: Sira gertei xan—a translation of the Tibetan 
Gur-ser rgyal-po, ‘The Yellow 
Tent’ king (of Hor). 

Mongol: Cayan gertei xan—a translation of the Tibetan 
Gur-dkar rgyal-po, ‘The White 
Tent’ king (of Hor). 

The names of localities and rivers mentioned in the text of 
the ©pic are given in the Mongol text either as transcriptions or in 
Mongol translation. 

Mongol: MrnwMon, the southern alpine valleys of the 
Himalayas < Tibetan ^ Mon. 

Mongol: Lip, n. of the kingdom of Kesar < Tibetan 
|*v gLih (pronounced Lig). The Lik of 
Schmidt’s and Kozin’s translations should 
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be corrected to Ling (Schmidt: Die Taten 
Bogda Gesser Oban’s, Berlin, 1925, p, 8; 
S. Kozin: ff Geseriada\ Moscow, 1935, p. 40). 

Mongol: Rzarpyool, the upper course of the Brahmaputra 
< Tibetan gTsan-po cliu. 

Mongol: Arslan-yool, the Indus < Tibetan 
Sen-ge chu. 

The names of localities and rivers frequently mentioned in 
the text of the epic all point to the North-East of Tibet, For 
example, the text frequently mentions the river Xatim-yool, 
which is the Mongol name of the Huang-ho or the Yellow River 
(the upper course of the river in Amdo is called sr<§ rMa-ohu), 
and the lake Koko-nayur, the Kuku-nor of the maps ( 
mTsho-shon-po in Tibetan). 

In the Mongol text we also find the Tibetan name of the 
unicorn (rhinoceros)—serii < Tibetan bse-ru, as well as 
expressions which represent translations of common Tibetan 
expressions, as for example xara terigutii, lit. * black-headed’ 
used for ‘man, a Tibetan 9 , and which represents a translation of 
the Tibetan expression mgo-nag. 

The Tibetan origin of the epic had been stressed by the late 
Professor B. Vladimirtsev, and by the late Dr. Berthold Laufer 
(WZKM, vol. XV (1901), pp. 77-107). Professor B. Vladimirtsov 
( e Mongolskiy sbornik rasskazov iz Pancatantra 9 , Leningrad, 1925, 
p. 449, note 1) pointed out that the Mongol version of the Kesar 
Epic, as represented by the Peking edition of 1716, was written 
in a peculiar style, which did not represent the classical form of 
the written Mongol language. Professor N. Poppe (*Geserica\ 
Asia Major, TIT, 2 (1926), pp. 192ff.) has demonstrated that the 
language of the Mongol version contained elements of the Mongol 
classical language, and of the spoken dialects of South-Eastern 
Mongolia. According to Poppe (ibid,, p. 193) the Mongol 
version of the epic must have originated somewhere in the south 
of Mongolia, and must have been translated from a Tibetan 
original. Recently S. Kozin ( c Geseriada\ Moscow, 1935, p* 13) 
has pointed out that the language of the Mongol version of the 
epic shows close affinities to the South-Western Oirat dialects. 
This would support the theory placing the origin of the Mongol 
version of the Kesar Epic among the Oirat tribes of North-East 
Tibet, from where the epic penetrated into South-Eastern 
Mongolia. Among the manuscripts of the Kesar Epic preserved 
in the Library of the Institute of Oriental Studies of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences there is one containing a Mongol version 
reproducing the Kham or East Tibetan version rendered into 
French by Madame A, David-Neel (N. Poppe: ‘Problem! 
Buriat-Mongofskogo Literaturovedeniya Zapiski Instituta 
Vostokovedeniya, III (1935), p. 23). 
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The East Mongol or Khalkha version consists of some fifteen 
chapters or hooks. In 1914 the well-known Buriat scholar 
T. Jamcarano discovered in Urga (Mongolia) a complete version 
of the Geser Epic in fifteen chapters (Jamcarano: The Epics of 
the Eklirit-Buriats, Kha-Oshir Khuhun (in Russian), Petrograd, 
1918, p. xxvii). 

The West Mongol version of the epic follows closely the 
East Mongol version. The Library of the Oriental Institute of 
the Russian Academy of Sciences possesses at least two West 
Modgol versions of the Geser Epic (V 2 and V 8 ). The West 
Mongol version was first made known by B. Bergmann 
‘Nomadisehe Streifereien’, Riga, 1804) where a translation is 
given of the VXXI-fh and XX-th chapters of the epic. Two chapters 
of the epic, very similar to the West Mongol version, com¬ 
municated by B, Bergmann, had been given by Timkovsky in 
Ms s Putesestvie v Kitai’, vol. I (1824), pp. 280-297. (See also 
Pallas: Mongol. Nachr., ii, p. 103; A. M. Pozdneev: Skazka pro 
srazenie Geser-xana s Andalmoi (Kalmlckie Skazki, VII), Zap. 
vol. IX (1890), pp. 41-58.) 

Poppe (‘GeRei'ica 5 , p. 23) points out that the VUI-th and 
IX-th chapters of the Kesar Epic seem to have been especially 
popular among the Buriat-Mongols and the Oirat West Mongols. 
The X-XV-th chapters are very popular among the Khalkha 
Mongols. Among the Buriats only the first nine chapters of 
the epic are known to exist (Geser! jiihen hala—'The nine 
branches of Geser 5 )- There exists also a West Buriat version of 
the epic. This version is a typical Buriat epic or uliger, only 
remotely reminiscent of the written version of the epic (1ST. 
Poppe: Zap. Inst. Vost., Ill (1935), p. 19). At present we know 
at least four versions of the Buriat-Mongol Geser Epic, comprising 
something like 100,000 verses! The Russian Academy of 
Sciences in collaboration with Mongol scientific institutions 
is bringing out a critical edition of the Mongol text, an annotated 
translation, and a collection of articles on the problems of the 
Kesar Epic. 

The Epic of Kesar-Geser exercised considerable influence on 
the Mongol tribal epics and songs, as for example on the great 
West Mongol epical poem Janyar (Vladimirtsev; Mongolo- 
oiratskiy geroiSeskiy epos, Petersburg-Moscow, 1923, p. 21). 

I may add that the epic is known among the Ded-Mongols of 
th© Tsaidam and Kuku-nor region in the North-East of Tibet, 
where it is frequently read in Tibetan. Among the Banaks 
and the Ded-Mongols, Kesar-Geser is known under the name of 
Kuan (for Kuan-ti), a fact showing the extent of the influence 
of the official recognition by the Manchus of Kesar as Kuan-ti. 

Many a custom connected with king Kesar-Geser survive 
among the non-Tibetan tribes of North-Eastern Tibet and the 
Kansu borderland. Thus among the Shara-yughurs (also called 
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sarlq yuyur or 4 yellow yughurs’ (uigiuir). Chinese: Huang 
hsi-fan) to the south of Kan-chow in Kansu Province, many 
tribal customs are directly connected with the Kesar Epic. 
Among these tribes one can still find such names of villages, as 
Qur-kar, Gur-sor and Gur-nag de-wa (Tibetan: sdo-pa), which 
correspond to the names of the throe kings of the lior tribes: 
Gur-dkar rgyal-po, Gur-ser rgyal-po and Gur-nag rgyal-po. A 
white strap is sewn on the tents of the Shara-yughurs sym¬ 
bolizing the cut made by king Kesar'’s sword (Hor-sbni 
khra-ril). The deity gNam-thel dkar-po, mui- 

tioned in the opic as the protecting deity of the Hor tribes, is 
even, nowadays worshipped by the Shara-yughurs. Should 
anyone approach a Shara-yughur tent riding on a light bay 
horse, the horse will be tied with its head facing the open country, 
and not the tent. This is done to avoid the danger of Kesar’s 
steed, the wise rTa-rkyah-rgod, suddenly appearing and 
trampling over the tent. A custom exists among the Shara- 
yughurs to take their food hurriedly, because, they say, they 
live in constant danger of an attack by king Kesar. It is said 
that there exists among the Shara-yughurs a version of the 
Kesar Epic, in which king Kesar is represented as a dangerous 
and cunning enemy. Thus the memories of the old tribal wars 
between the Tibetans and the Turkish tribes still survive, and 
are a source of constant tribal antagonism. (The Shara-yughurs 
live south of Kan-chou, also between Su-chou and Kan-ehou, 
between Shuang-ching-tzii and Kao-t’ai oasis.) 

In the extreme west of the Tibetan upland, in the Karakorum 
mountains a version of the Kesar Epic in the Burushaski 
language has been recently discovered and published by Lt.- 
Colonel D. L. R. Lorimer (Lt.-Col. D. L. R. Lorimer: The 
Burushaski Language, vol. II, Oslo, 1935, pp. 100-179; also 
Lorimer, ‘Folk-Lore’, vol. XLII (1931), No. 2). This Burushaski 
version is evidently a translation of an oral Tibetan version, 
possibly a Balti version related to the West Tibetan version of 
the epic. The Burushaski rendering of Tibetan mimes and 
words reproduces a Balti pronunciation (Ex. Bra-mo for ’Brag- 
mo, n. of the wife of Kesar, and Brag for Tibetan ’bran, wild 
yak). 

The Burushaski version contains the story of Kcsar’s (Kiser 
in Burushaski) birth, his marriage to Brume (’Brag-mo), the 
capture of Brumo by the king of Hor, and Kesar’s war against 
the king of Hor. Kiser successfully competes for the hand of 
Brumo, and returns to his own country. After some time, 
Llngpikiser (< Tibetan: gLih Ke-sar) tells his wife that he has 
to start for a journey to the country of Haihaiyul. On his arrival 
there, Kiser deprives the local rulers of sovereignty and makes 
himself master of Haihaiyul. In his absence the king of Horyul 
« Tibetan Hor-yul) invades Kiser’s country and carries off" 
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Brumo. The warriors of Ling make an attempt to recapture 
Brumo, and Bumllftan, brother of Kiser, is shot by an arrow 
which drives into the only unprotected spot of his body, revealed 
to the Hor warriors by Brumo. The Wazir of Hor Shamtu 
Miru (< Tibetan bSan-pa rMe-ru-tse) confronts the Ling 
warriors. Kiser comes back to Ling, and sets out for the country 
of Horyul. On his way he overcomes various obstacles and 
finally arrives in the land of Hor, where he enters the service of 
a goldsmith and becomes the latter's son-in-law. The goldsmith 
is summoned by the king of Hor to his court where Kiser's bow 
is to be drawn. Kiser accompanies the goldsmith and succeeds 
in drawing the bow. Then he fashions an iron chain of 100 
cubits in length and proceeds to the king’s palace. There he 
threw the chain up to the beam of the palace roof and climbed 
up the chain, assuming the form of a cat. Brumo warns the 
king that Kiser had come, but the king sees only a cat. Kiser 
then penetrates the king’s room and begins wrestling with the 
king who is overcome. Kiser then takes Brumo and the treasures 
of the Hor king and returns to his own country. The two sons 
of the king of Horyul and Brumo are killed by Kiser, and Brumo 
is punished for her treason in helping to kill Bumllftan, Kiser’s 
brother. 

The historical background of the Kesar Epic takes us far 
back into the past of the great nomad empires of Central Asia. 
According to a story current among the dGe-lugs-pa lamas, the 
Kesar Epic had nothing historical in itself. It was composed by 
a famous Tantric lama who was at the same time a great bard. 
The native place of this Tantric was North-Eastern Tibet, and 
the epic was composed by him there (see G. N. Roerich; Trails to 
Inmost Asia, Yale University Press, 1931, p. 359). The nomads 
of Kham and Hor understand the epic differently. According to 
them it is not a production of a single bard, but is a poetical 
record of ancient wars that were fought in the past. Tibetan 
tradition has preserved the memory of yet another Kesar, the 
leader of Central Asian tribes which were constantly menacing 
the borders of North-Eastern Tibet. In the Padina 

bKa’i than-yig or "Commands of Padmasambhavaking Kesar 
is often mentioned as leader of Central Asian nomadic tribes, 
enemies of Tibet. In the second chapter of the Padma bKa’i 
than-yig (Kha, p. 22a), king Kesar’s name is associated with that 
of the Dru-gu Gru-gu (both names reproduce the name, 
Tiirk. See P. Pelliot, J. As., 1914, ii, p. 144; F. W. Thomas 
JBA8, 1931, p. 828) tribes. The Tibetans were victorious and 
some of the Dru-gu were settled in the Mon region (in Tibetan 
literature the country of Mon or Mon-yul designates the southern 
Himalayan valleys. The inhabitants of these valleys are called 
Mon-pas). In chapter V, p. 13a of the same book, it is said that 
king Kesar "was like a mad steed for Tibet. With the help of 
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magic, Kesar was defeated. The Tibetan army in battle array 
defeated Kesar 5 . Here in this passage Kesar is definitely stated 
to have been the leader of the enemies of Tibet. On p. 65 of the 
same chapter, king Kesar is mentioned as one of the Four Groat 
Kings of the World: ‘To the Hast under the constellation of the 
Floiads (sMin-drug)—the Emperor of China—the Lord of 
Wisdom; to the South under the constellation Gandfisa—the 
King of India—the Lord of Religions; to the North under the 
constellation of the Great Bear (sMo-bdun)—-Kesar, the king of 
armies; to the West under the Moon—the King of Iran (sTag- 
gzig)—the Lord of Riches 5 (In the rGyal-rabs, p. 21a: rGya-gar 
ohos-kvi rgyal-po, sTag-gzig nor-gyi rgyal-po, Go-sar dmag-gi 
rgyal-po, gzugs-mdzes Khrom-gyi rgyal-po). In this passages 
king Kesar takes the place of the Lord of Horses of the well- 
known theory of the Four Great Kings of the World (On the 
theory of the Four Great Kings of the World, see P. Feliiot: 
‘La Theorie des Quatre Fils du Oiel\ T’oung Pao, vol. XXII, 
2 (1923), pp. 97-125). Tn the Maui bKa’-’bmn 

(J. Bacot: ‘Le mariago de Sron-btsan sgan-po 5 , p. 16) it is said 
that the Emperor of China had offered king Kesar to marry a 
Chinese Imperial Princess, and in the rOyal-rabs of Ladak king 
Kesar is referred to as one of the suitors of Kon-co, the Chinese 
Princess, who afterwards became the wife of king Sron-btsan 
sgam-po (Karl Marx: History of Ladakh, JASB , vol. LX, 
No. 3 (1891), p. 116). The country of king Kesar is mentioned 
among the countries of Ga-za 5 i yul (probably a misprint for 
A~z;a J i 3 ml ), 1 ’Bru-za’i yul (Hunza-Nagar), Bha-la’i yul (Bactra- 
Balkh), Zah-zuh-gi yul (Guge in W. Tibet), sTag-gzig-yul (Iran 
and the countries of the Oxus), and Tho-gar-gvi yul (Tokharestan 
in North Afghanistan, or possibly the Tokharian kingdom in the 
region of Kuca-Turfan in Eastern Turkestan) (Padma bKa’i 
than-yig, p. 165a; rGyal-rabs Bon-gyi ’byun-gnas, ed. S. C. Das, 
Calcutta, 1915, p. 15). Tn the La-dwags-kyi rGyal-rabs (A. H. 
Francke: ‘Antiquities of Indian Tibet 5 , vol. T, p. 20) the country 
Khrom Ge-sar ’Dan-ma is mentioned along with Kha-cho 
(Kashmir), Bal-yul (Nepal), Za-hor (Mandi), O-rgyan (Uddiyana, 
Swat), sTag-gzig (Iran), rNa-nam (sNa-nam, Samarkand), 
Thon-mi Gru-gu (Turk, the region of Guchen-Turfan), and 
Rag-Si, The rGyal-rabs Bon-kyi ’byun-gnas (ed. S. 0. Das, 
p. 15) calls Kesar—king of the country of Phrom (sometimes 
■written Khrom) of the North (byah- 
phyogs Ge-sar Phrom-gyi yul). Here the word Phrom ^ Khrom 
represents either a Tibetan transcription of a place-name, and if 
so, should be perhaps compared to the mysterious Par-Purum 
of the Xosho Tsaidam inscription in North Mongolia (Y. V. 


1 Pelliot, J. As,, 1912, ii, pp. 520-3; T’oung Pao, 1920-1, pp. 323-5, 
A-£a 5 i yul = Tu-yfi-him. 
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Radlov: "Die alttuerkiachen Inschriften d. Mongolei 9 , St. 
Petersburg, 1895, vol. Ill, p. 429; V. Radlov and P. Melioransky: 

1 Drevnie tiirkskie pamyatniki 5 , St. Petersburg, 1897, p. 17. 
The country of Par-Purum is mentioned in the inscription 
together with Tibet (Tupxit) and the Kirghiz (Qirqxz)). or possibly 
means ‘army 9 , as in the expression khrom-gyi dpa 9 -bo ‘warrior 
of the army 5 (Phrom or Khrom in Classical Tibetan means 
‘multitude, army 9 , also ‘market 9 ). 1 If so, the expression Ge-sar 
Phrom-gyi rgyal-po would mean ‘Kesar, King of armies 9 , as in 
the list of the Four Great Kings of the World given by the 
Padma bKa’i thah-yig and the rGval-rabs. We know that a 
Phrom Ge-sar is mentioned in the Khotan Annals, and a king of 
Khotan is said to have married a daughter of Phrom Ge-sar 
(A. Stein: Ancient Khotan, p. 580). (Pelliot, J. As 1914, i, 
pp. 498-9; 1923, i, pp. 83-88, suggested a connection between 
Phrom (Chinese: Fu-lin) and Rome (R6m ~ Rum). Also 
B. Laufer: ‘Sino-Iranica 9 , pp. 436-7. Chinese Fu-lin probably 
goes back to a Soghdian *FrIm (Latin Roma > Greek 5 P&>jx^ 
Rhome >*RhumI >Syriac Frfmii > *Friiim, *Fmm, *Frim>01d 
Chinese *Furim>Fu-lin. From Rh5me>*Rumi>*Ruim, Rim, 
Rim we have the Slav forms Rimu, Rzim, etc.).) In the rGval- 
rabs Bon-gyi 9 byun-gnas, ed. Sarat Chandra Das, p. 30, it is said 
that Kesar, king of gLin, paid tribute to the king of the Mi-nag, 
a Tangut tribe of the North-East of Tibet, the founders of the 
Hsi-hsia kingdom of the X-XIXI-th centuries. All the above 
•quotations point to the existence of a persistent and ancient 
tradition associating the name of king Kesar with the people of 
Dru-gu — Gru-gu, or Central Asiatic Turks, and the country of 
Phrom ~ Khrom. The various Tibetan attempts to interpret 
the name Kesar show that the name must be a transcription of a 
foreign name or title. Albert Gruenwedel (Globus, LXXVXII, 
p. 98) had expressed the opinion that the name Kesar ~ Geser 
represented a Mongol-Tibetan rendering of the Roman title 
•Caesar ~ KotTarap. Professor F. W. Thomas, JRAS, 1931, p. 831, 
also suggests that the name Ge-sar or Ke-sar may be a dynastic* 
title. The existence of the title Caesar as loan-word in Central 
Asian languages is attested by a colophon verse appended to an 
•Oriental Iranian or Saka manuscript of the Maitreya-samiti, 
translated by Ernst Leumann (Ernst Leumann: Maitreya-samiti, 
‘Strassburg, 1919, part IT, pp. 152ff.), where we find the expression 
Keysar-kulna or ‘royal family 9 (see also E. Leumann: ‘Das 
nordarische (sakische) Lehrgedicht 5 , part 3, p. 410—Keysar-kula). 
Professor Lueders (Epigraphische Beitraege, Sitz. d. Akademie, 
Berlin, 1912, pp. 824if.; Sten Konow: KharoshthI Inscriptions. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. II, part I, Calcutta, 
1929, pp. 162-165) had discovered the title kaisara in the 
KharoshthI Ara inscription (Kusana period). It is also well 


1 F. W. Thomas, JRAS, 1931, pp. 830H, 
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known that a dynasty of Kesar descendants in Upper Ladak 
(La~dwags»stod) is mentioned in the La-dwags rgyal-rabs (A. B. 
Francke: "Antiquities of Indian Tibet \ vol fl, pp. 93ff.)„ In 
modem Tibet there exists ^ vague tradition that Kesar had been 
an historical personage (Sir Charles Bell: "The Religion of Tibet \ 
Oxford s 1931, p. 14), It is not clear whether this tradition 
originated in connection with the Mandril identification of king 
Kesar with Kuan-ti, or belongs to the pre-Manchu period. 

It is as yet impossible to say when and where the hero of the 
Tibetan nomad epic Ke-sar rgyal-po became identified with 
Kuan-ti, the popular hero of the famous and most widely read 
Chinese novel "The Tale of the Three Kingdoms * or San-kuo-chih. 
This Kuan-ti or Kuan-yii had been a general in the service of the 
founder of the Shu-Han dynasty in the epoch of the Three 
Kingdoms (IlX-d century A.D.). Deified by the Chinese, his 
worship became popular in the Ming period, and Emperor 
Shen-tsung of the Ming dynasty (1573-1619) raised Kuan-ti to 
the rank of "Grand Emperor 5 . During the Manehu period the 
popularity of the god became still greater, and he was proclaimed 
the Military Protector of the Ch’ing dynasty. The Emperors 
Chia-ch’ing (1796-1820) and Tao-kuang (1821-1850) paid him 
special devotion. The first made him Wu-ti or "Military 
Emperor 5 , and Tao-kuang ordered that he should be considered 
equal to Confucius himself! Temples were erected to him in 
all towns, seats of administration. All throughout the empire 
special services were held in his honour on the 13th day of the 
1st month, and on the 13th day of the 5th month. Military 
mandarins worshipped Kuan-ti on the 24th day of the 0th 
month. It seems probable that the identification of Kesar with 
Kuan-ti originated in the reign of the Emperor K’ang-hsi 
(1662-1722), and was part of the Imperial programme to 
strengthen the ties uniting the Oh’ing dynasty with the nomad 
tribes of the Mongol-Tibetan borderland. It was under K’ang- 
hsi in 1716 that the first Mongol printed version of the Kesar 
Epic appeared in Poking. 

The Kesar Epic has left a strong imprint on the popular 
poetry of the Land of Snows. A number of songs related to the 
Kesar Epic are (won nowadays sung throughout Tibet. During 
the spring a Kesar festival is hold in all the villages of Ladak, 
and the male population exercises itself in archery. Special 
songs, called"Ling songs’ or gLin-glu are sung during this festival. 
These songs usually mention episodes from the Epic of king 
Kesar (A. H. Francke: "A Ladakhi Bonpa Hymnal, Indian 
Antiquary , vol. XXV, August, 1901 , pp. 359ff.; A. H. Francke 
and Anna Paalzow: "Tibetische Lieder’, Mitt. d. Or. Seminars in 
Berlin, pp. 99-100. The gLin-glu collected by A. H. Francke in 
Ladak in the villages of Phyan and Kha-la-rtse, see Francke; 
"Marriage Ritual in W. Tibet 5 , Indian Antiquary , XXX, 1901, 
pp. 131ff,). Similar songs exist in Amdo in the North-East of 
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Tibet. They do not form part of the epic, but are inspired by 
famous episodes from the epic. 

King Kesar in Tibetan Art. Pictorial representations of 
the Kesar Epic and of king Kesar are comparatively rare, and 
this fact can be probably explained by the attitude of the ruling 
dGe-lngs-pa sect in Tibet towards the epic, which considered 
Kesar to be a survival of a non-Buddhist past. Images of king 
Kesar, both pictorial and in bronze, found throughout Tibet and 
Mongolia, can be conveniently classed into two groups:— 

(a) representations of king Kesar 5 s miraculous life, 

closely following the extant written version of the 
epic; 

(b) representations of king Kesar as Kuan-ti, the Manchu 

War God and protector of the Manchu dynasty. 
The second group is by far the largest, and most of the images 
belonging to this group date back to the XVIII-th and XlX-th 
centuries. 

To the first group belong the so-called Ke-sar thah»ka or 
painted banners of king Kesar depicting the miraculous life of 
the king. Such than-kas are mostly found in the possession of 
itinerant rhapsodists of the epic, and are only rarely seen in the 
homes of Tibetan laymen. Some of these banners, representing 
king Kesar’s life, belong to the rNih-ma-pas or 'Old-believers’ 
sect of Tibetan Buddhism, who were the first to accept the epic 
and adapt it to their needs. In such cases on the top of the 
painting will be seen an image of Kun-tu bzan-po or 

Samantabhadra, or the central figure will represent a Buddhist 
deity, for example the goddess mThin-gi #al- 

bzan-ma, an attendant of the goddess Lha-xno, riding a mule and 
holding an arrow (mda 5 ) and a mirror (me-lon). (See the Ke-sar 
than-ka in the Tibetan collection of the Musee Gurnet in Paris.) 
Some of the representations of the Kesar Epic belong to the 
Bon-po faith, and are distinguished by Bon-po symbology. 
Sometimes the central figure of a painted banner represents king 
Kesar himself depicted attired in a white garment with a tiara¬ 
like hat surmounted by feathers, a costume still worn by pro¬ 
fessional rhapsodists of the epic in North-Eastern Tibet. Usually 
round the central figure are grouped episodes of the miraculous 
life of king Kesar: Ms fights with demons and werewolves, wMeh 
appear in the shape of a black yak, a black horse, and a black 
she-goat, the destruction of three ravens, birds of evil omen, 
Kesar’s marriage to ’Brug-mo, Ms combat with the powerful 
Demon king of the North (rDud-rgyal), Kesar’s war against the 
three kings of the Hor, etc. The composition of such banners 
reveals clear traces of Buddhist influence and is very similar in 
composition to the BuddMst than-kas depicting the lives of 
famous BuddMst teachers and sages. Such Ke-sar than-kas 
are hung during the recitals of the epic by itinerant rhapsodists, 
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and this again seems to bo an adaptation of a well-known 
Buddhist custom of presenting edifying* Buddhist dramas, as for 
example the story of prince Vossantara or the Dri-mod Kun-ldan 
rnam-thar. Sometimes famous episodes of the Kesar Fpie form 
the themes of wall-frescoes in private, residences of wealthy 
Tibetans. The lato A. H. Francke ( 4 Antiquities of Indian 
Tibet’, vol. I, pp. 79ff.) had seen one such fresco dephiting the 
war against the country of Jang in a garden-house (rab-gsai) at 
Changs-pa, a village situated hall* a mile from Loh in Ladak. Jt 
must bo added that such frescoes are only rarely mot with. 

Images belonging to the second group representing Kesar as 
Kuan-ti are quite numerous and mostly date from the XVI11-th 
and early XlX-th centuries when the Manchu dynasty did much 
to spread the cult of its protecting deity, conveniently likened to 
the nomad warrior-king Kesar. Numerous are the bronze 
images of king Kesar represented seated in western fashion on a 
throne—the work of Doldn-nur image-makers (XVlII-th century )* 
Large clay and bronze images of Kesar - Kuan-ti are found irt 
the numerous Ke-sar lha-khan or Kesar temples in villages in 
Amdo in North-East Tibet (6. N. Potanin: 4 Tangutsko-Tibot- 
skaya Okraina Kitaya’, vol. I, p. 397). Temples dedicated to 
Kesar - Kuan-ti also exist in Lhasa where they are called rGya-mi 
Iha-khah or c Chinese Temples’, and in Urga (now Ulan Bator 
Xoto), capital of Northern Mongolia, and in many localities of 
Inner Mongolia, and the Sino-Mongolian borderland, whore 
such temples are popularly called Kuan-ti miao or Gesser stall?. 
All of these temples belong to the Manchu period. 

There exist also pictorial representations of Kesar - Kuan-ti 
on which king Kesar is represented by the side of his steed, 
wearing armour and holding a halberd, accompanied by his son 
Kuan-p’ing, holding a casket with king Kesar’s seal, and his 
squire holding a halberd. Kesar’s magic bow and arrows given 
to him by his divine protector arc also represented in the lower 
comers of such paintings. On some of the paintings of Kesar- 
Kuan-ti one can see the image of the Groat Tibetan Reformer 
Tson-kha-pa (1357-1419) and of his two chief disciples, niKhas- 
grub-rje and rJo-tshab-rje—a sign that the ruling dGe-lugs-pa. 
sect attempted to incorporate Kesar - Kuan-ti in its pantheon 
during the Manchu period, no doubt with official approval. 

.In Mongolia some of the dGe-lugs-pa monasteries used to 
perform special Kesar 4 mystery plays’ or Gesserfn cam. Knelt 
mystery plays’ were held in the sixth, month of the year in 
the former Dalai Copxor Wap xoSun, and in the monastery 
of Ilayuysan Gogen in Western Mongolia. The lama-partici¬ 
pants of these 4 mystery plays’ represented the 32 warrior- 
companions of king Kesar, all clad in armour (xuj l tiy ). Theatrical 
representations of the exploits of king Kesar are known to exist 
among the Mongols-San-ch’uan in Kansu Province (see Potanin, 
p. 378). In Tibet proper such 4 mystery plays’ based on 
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the Kesar Epic seem to be unknown. In the mounted races 
called rDzoh-rgyab zam-bes or 'Gallop behind the Fort 5 , held in 
Lhasa behind the Potala Palace, the horsemen (rta-pa), clad in 
ancient Tibetan armour and armed with bow and arrows, are 
said to represent the warriors of king Kesar. In Western Tibet 
a festival is held in spring which is called 'Kesar Festival 9 in 
Upper Kuna war. In Ladak it is called mDa’-phaii-ces or 
* arrow shooting 5 . During the festival the gLih-glu or‘ Ling song 5 
is sung, and the male population amuse themselves with arrow 
shooting. There are processions round the fields to bless them, 
the lha-tho or altars are decorated with fresh twigs and pencil- 
cedar is burnt (see A. H. Francke: gLin-chos in Easting’s 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. VIII, p. 78a). 

Many vestiges of ancient monuments throughout Tibet, such 
as stone steps on the slope of mountain passes, ruined castles 
(mkhar), drawings on stones, and even rocks and stones of 
peculiar shape, etc. are popularly said to date back to the time 
of king Kesar (Nicholas Roerich: 'The Sword of Ghessax* Khan 5 , 
Educational Review, December, 1936; W. Rockhill: Journey 
through Mongolia and Tibet, p. 165). 

In 1933 Professor M. Rostovtseff (‘The Great Hero of Middle 
Asia and his exploits 5 , Artibus Asiae, MCMXXX/XXXII, 
No. 2/3, pp. 99-117, with a note by G. Roerich) drew attention to 
a series of Siberian and Chinese plaques in the so-called ‘animal 5 
style, representing scenes of combat, hunting and wrestling. 
These plaques may well represent illustrations to an ancient 
nomad epos, of which the Kesar Epic is a typical representative. 

To sum up the results of our survey of the Kesar problem, 
we must stress the following points, the working up of which 
may lead to the solution of the problem:— 

(a) The Kesar Epic in its original form represented a 

typical heroic epic, a poetical record of ancient wars 
between Tibetan and Turkish tribes. 

(b) Tibetan Ke-sar ~ Ge-sar < Caesar, the Roman title 

adopted by the Kusana kings, and then assumed by 
the khans of Central Asiatic Turkish tribes, through 
Khotan, which formed part of the Kusana Empire. 
From the Central Asiatic Turks the title Kesar 
was adopted by the Tibetan and Tangut tribes of 
the North-East. 

(c) The manuscript versions of the Kesar Epic contain 

more archaisms and are nearer to the primitive 
form of the epic than the oral versions or the 
printed version. The manuscript versions show 
definite similarities to the North-East Tibetan 
versions of the epic. 

(d) The language of the epic and names of localities 

mentioned in the text point towards the North- 
East of Tibet as the place of origin of the epic. 
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(e) The date of the epic cannot be established, but the 
numerous parallels with the story of king Sroh- 
btsan sgam-po (569-650 A.D.) indicate that the epic 
must hare taken shape after the Imperial Period of 
Tibetan history. The kernel of the epic must be 
older. 

(/) The Mongol version of the epic represents a translation 
from a Tibetan original. Mongol transcriptions of 
Tibetan proper names and names of localities show 
that this original must have been a North-East 
Tibetan version. 

(g) The Burushaski version discovered by Lt.-Col. Lorimer 
represents a rendering of a Tibetan oral version, 
probably Balti. 

In conclusion it roust be stressed that it is imperative to 
hasten the stud} 7 of the Kesar Epic. The pressure of modem 
civilization causes the keepers of ancient traditions to retreat 
into the fastnesses of their mountains, and bards well-versed in 
the Kesar lore are only rarely met with. 


Summary. 

For more than a century the Kesar Epic, the heroic saga of 
Tibet and Mongolia, had been known to students of folklore, 
but up to now our knowledge of the various versions of this 
©pic, its genesis, and its influence on the epos of Tibetan and 
Mongolian nomad tribes had not advanced very far. Due to the 
inaccessibility of the Tibetan uplands, it is as yet impossible to 
make a survey of all the existing versions of the Tibetan epic of 
king Kesar of Ling. The epic is known to exist among the 
various tribes of the nomad belt of the Tibetan upland, and is 
especially popular among the tribes of the North-East: among 
the Amdo-was, the Goloks, the Banaks, and the Hor-pas. The 
eminent Russian explorer of Central Asia, G. N. Potanin, had 
given us fragments of an Amdo version of the epic, and the writer 
of the present note has recorded fragments of yet another version 
current in Amdo. The late Dr. A. H. Erancko has published the 
local Ladakl versions of, the epic. In 1931 the French explorer, 
Madame A. David-Neel, published a French rendering of a Kham 
version. 

The language of the epic often influenced by the spoken 
dialects of Tibet does not permit any deductions as to the date 
of the epic and of its origin. In each district the epic is being 
told in the local dialect, but the subject of the epic, the main 
episodes of king Kesar’s life remain the same. A considerable 
difference in details is noticeable which often had been introduced 
from local folklore and tribal epics. The epic exists in Tibet in 
manuscript, oral, and printed form. The scarcity of manuscript 
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versions resulted in a considerable variety of oral versions. The 
language of the oral versions is not the classical written Tibetan, 
it is a style closely approaching the every-day speech of the 
nomads with certain archaisms. These oral versions seem to 
be an outgrowth of manuscript versions. The latter exhibit 
definite similarities to the North-East Tibetan versions, and the 
language of the manuscript versions points towards the North- 
East of Tibet and Kham. The language of the printed versions 
stands nearer to the classical form of the Tibetan language. The 
similarity of the main episodes indicates the existence of a 
primitive Kesar Epic which must have originated among the 
Tangut and Tibetan tribes of the North-East. The following 
stages in the evolution of the epic seem probable:— 

1. The Primitive Kesar Epic—an heroic epic which 

originated among the Tangut and Tibetan tribes 
of the North-East. 

2. The manuscript versions of the epic (in some of the 

extant versions Buddhist elements predominate). 

3. The printed abridged version of the epic, edited by 

rhih-ma-pas in Kham (Derge-rDzogs-chen dgon-pa). 

4. Oral versions of the epic strongly coloured by local 

folklore. The Kesar Epic in its original form 
represented a typical heroic epic, a poetical record 
of ancient wars between Tibetan and Turkish 
tribes. In its original form the Kesar Epic must 
have possessed a pre-Buddhistic background, and 
even in the present text of the epic one finds 
frequent allusions to the ancient Bon faith of Tibet. 

The language of the epic and names of localities mentioned 
in the epic all point towards the North-East of Tibet as the 
place of origin of the epic. 

The date of the epic cannot be established, but the numerous 
parallels with the story of king Sron-btsan sgam-po (569-050) 
indicate that the epic must have taken shape after the Imperial 
period of Tibetan history, though the kernel of the epic must be 

older. 

The Mongol version of the epic represents a translation from 
a Tibetan original. Mongol transcriptions of Tibetan proper 
names and names of localities show that the original must have 
been a North-East Tibetan version. 

The word Kesar ~ Gesar represents probably a transcription 
of the Roman title Caesar adopted by the Tibetan and Tangut 
tribes of the North-East from Khotan. 

Paper received 25-9-1941. 

,, published 31-10-1942. 
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Two Clay Figures of Kesar (Gesar) and Hbrug-mo 
by a Tibetan Artist. 

By Sxnsrm Kumar Chatterji. 

The importance of the Saga of King Kesar (Gesar) of 
gLing in the life and literature of Tibet and Mongolia is sufficiently 
well known, and the paper on the Saga or Epic in its various 
forms and in its origins by Dr. George N. Roerich which is 
printed in the current issue of the JRASB., following the 
Society’s recent publication of Franeke’s West Tibetan versions 
(1941), forms a valuable and an opportune contribution which 
has a great scientific value and is at the same time a very good 
introduction to the subject of the Kesar Saga for the general 
reader. The paucity of plastic representation of the characters 
of the Saga (barring the case of the few thanhas of Buddhistic 
inspiration and bronze statuettes of Kesar-Kuanti of Chinese 
origin which have been noted by Dr. Roerich and myself) contrasts 
strangely with the very great popularity which the story enjoys 
in both Tibet and Mongolia. The Kesar story exerted such a 
fascination on myself 1 when seeing the Francke papers through 
the press that I felt very anxious to obtain, if possible, pictures 
or statuettes relating to it, but at Calcutta among Tibetan art- 
dealers and at Darjeeling my efforts proved unsuccessful—-Kesar 
(Gesar) and Hbrug-mo (Dugmo) and other characters were all 
well known, but no one knew of pictures or statuettes. During 
October of last year (1941) while at Darjeeling I came upon a 
painter and clay-modeller from Tibet who, I was told, was com¬ 
missioned to paint some of the paintings at Ghoom monastery. 
Ho told me he was from Central Tibet, from Lhasa, and that he 
was to come down to Calcutta to decorate with paintings a Tibetan 
Buddhist temple which it was proposed to build at Bhavanipur 
in Calcutta. I spoke to. him about the Kesar (Gesar) story, and 
he know it well enough; and as ho said that images and pictures 
wore not generally known in Tibet, although if any patron wished 
they could be ordered from the modellers and painters in Lhasa 
and elsewhere in Tibet, I suggested that he should execute five 
images in clay for mo—those of Gesar, of Hbrug-mo, of the 
Giant of the North, of the latter’s wife the Dzemo who bewitched 
Gesar, and of the King of Hor. He readily agreed to do these 
for me, and after a preliminary discussion, in the course of 
which he drew sketches for my approval, I left him to his own 


1 I refer to my Introduction to Dr. A. EL Francke’s 4 Lower Ladakhi 
Version of the Kesar Saga % Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1906-1941. 
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devices. So far he has supplied me with two figures only—the 
other three are not yet done, and it is very difficult to make the 
artist in Darjeeling fulfill Ms part of the contract from Calcutta. 
Without waiting for the other three, for one does not know when 
they will be ready, or whether they will ever be done at all, 
I am publishing pictures of the two I have so far received— 
those of Kesar (Gesar) and of Shrug-mo (Dug-mo), as a pendant 
to Dr. Roerich’s article. 

The artist has not been able to make a satisfactory business 
of it—-he is more at home in Buddhistic (Lamaistic) figures, 
some of his Dol-mas (Taras) and Chen-re-sis (Avaldkite&varas) 
being admirable. The figure of Kesar is disproportionate. It 
has been my experience that artists or art-workers in the line of 
a tradition when commissioned to do something new or out of 
the way generally fail, unless they are real artists and of out¬ 
standing merit. But their work, if they are not interfered with, 
will give an unsophisticated if crude expression of the traditional 
atmosphere in which they live: and that itself has its value. 
The present artist (or artisan) has proved himself to be no ex¬ 
ception to this. Although not very artistic, (wen if they have a 
certain crude vigour, and comparing unfavourably with the usual 
run of Lamaistic images which they even now make in Tibet, 
these two figures will serve to give one some idea of a present- 
day Tibetan artist’s conception of what the National Hero and 
Heroine of Ms people should look like. He has followed his own 
ideas in the matter of dress and accoutrements of the two figures. 
Kesar is dressed like a Tibetan nobleman, in a cuirass, and lie 
carries a bow and arrow, with a ring-guard on Ms right thumb, 
and Hbrug-mo is a Tibetan queen or lady of rank in her costume, 
with a copper vessel of holy water with flowers at the top, like 
a good Buddhist lady. The figures are presented for the apprecia¬ 
tion of all who feel attracted to this great story of romance 
and adventure,—certainly one of the groat epic and romantic 
tales in world-literature. 

The name of the artist is Padma Dbah Phyug (Pe-nnt Wang- 
Chhuk), and lie has signed the two figures as Oban-Phyug-nan 
(= Wang Chhnlc nd) ‘by Wang Chhuk’.' The inscription at the 
foot of the image of Kesar is Glin-Ge-sar-Rgyal-po (‘Gesar King of 
gLing ’) and that on the image of Hbrug-mo runs as &enx-can 
Hbrug-mo (Sheng-ehang Dug-mo), with the artist’s signature 
below. 

The figures were exhibited, and the above note was read, before the 
Monthly General Meeting of the Society held on 3rd August, 1942. 

Paper received 3 - 8 - 1942 . 

„ published 31 - 10 - 1942 . 
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The Kashfu-l-Mahjub of Afell-l-Hasati 4 Alt al-Jullabi. 

By L. S. Dugin. 

During the last thirty years or so a certain amount of 
literature has arisen in connexion with that earliest manual of 
Suflism written in Persian known as the KasJifu - 1-Mahjub, and 
an increased activity has been manifested in the East as well in 
re-editing that important work. 

"It will therefore not come amiss before directing our 
attention to the language, style and contents of the Kashfu-l- 
Mahjub , and the time of its composition, those being the main 
objects of the present article, to take stock of its various editions 
and translations, and of its existing manuscripts. 

The earliest edition of the Kashfu-l-Malijnb seems to be the 
one mentioned by Arb e r r y in his Catalogue of the printed books 
in the India Office Library, 1 as: c * Kashf al-mahjfib, by HujwIrL 
[A Sufi manual], pp. 4,267, lith., 25 cm,, Panjabi, Lahore [1874].” 
I am unable to add anything to this summary description, as 
all my efforts to secure a copy of that edition proved in vain, 
and no copy of it is available in the libraries accessible to me. 
But, even the British Museum does not seem to possess any 
copy of it, at least Edwards 2 does not speak of any such copy, 
and mentions 3 only the so-called 1903 edition of the Kashfu-l- 
Malijiib. 1 say "so-called’, because in the book itself we find 
nowhere any indication as to the date of its publication. Why 
Edwards attributes to it the above-mentioned date remains 
obsure: it is possible that the book in question reached the 
British Museum in that year as a new publication, just out. 
Nicholson, however, whose translation 4 is based on that 
edition, refers to it 5 as " the Lahore edition 5 without giving any 
date, which he would certainly have done, were the edition dated. 
Zhukovsky calls it "the undated (and pretty bad) Lahore 
edition 50 . Denison Boss 7 and Arberry 8 follow in the 
footsteps of Edwards in attributing to it a date, which 
probably belongs to it, but which it does not bear. 


1 Catalogue of the Library of the India Office, Vol, II, Part VI. 
Persian Books by A. J. Arberry, Litt.D., Assistant Librarian, London, 
1937, p. 242. 

2 Catalogue of the Persian Printed Books in the British Museum by 
E dwards, M.A., London, 1922. 

3 ibid*, p. 113. 4 see below, footnote 1 to p. 321. 

3 on the title-page and on pp. xxiii and xxiv of his Preface. 

3 p. 56 of the Russian Introduction to his critical edition. 

7 see below, footnote 1 on p. 323. s vide note 1 above. 

( 315 ) 
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A r b e r r y describes it as: ‘ [Another edition], pp. 328, Mth., 
25 cm., Bhawal Press, Lahore [1903], ? It is difficult to say 
whether it. is a mere reproduction (or reprint) of the earlier 
1874 edition, or whether it is based on an independent manu¬ 
script. One feels inclined to think the latter supposition to 
be the more probable, as the natural tendency of the copyist 
would have been to reproduce page for page of his original, thus 
bringing forth a copy of approximately the same number of pages. 
Here, however, we find a difference of about 50 pages, the size 
of the page being in both eases the same. 

Zhukovsky, when referring to this edition as 1 * * 4 a pretty bad 
one 5 is somewhat too exacting in his judgment. Nicholson, 
who took it as the base of his translation, speaks more leniently 
of it, when devoting to it a few words in his Preface. 1 The fact 
is that the book is written in an indifferent, though fairly legible 
nasta c l r iq-h&nd, and is full of clerical errors, which, however, as 
correctly pointed out by N i c h o 1 s o n, 2 * are easy to amend 
The next to appear was another Eastern edition, which was 
published in 1914 (= 1330 A.H.) in Samarqand. 8 Copies of it 
being at present far more rare than the very manuscripts of the 
Kashfu-l-Mahjub , in fact, as the matter stands, practically 
unobtainable, and the very existence of the edition being virtually 
unknown, 4 the book deserves a more detailed description. 

The size of it is, roughly speaking, 7 by 11-| in., a size 
never mot with in European publications, but not so very un¬ 
common in Eastern editions and, especially, Eastern 
manuscripts, 5 It is an extraordinarily fine specimen of litho¬ 
graphy, which, by its clearness, and the neatness of the characters 
can be only compared (barring, of course, the insurmountable 
difference in kind and style of the handwriting) with the best 
lithographs of the times of N a s i r u - d - DI n Shah of Persia, 
best of all represented by the beautiful editions of the diaries of 
his journeys to Khurasan 6 and Mazandaran. 7 


1 vide, supra , note 4 on preceding page. a in his Preface, p, xxiv, 

8 By Mnim Sayyid Abdu-l-Majid Mufti b. Mulla Sayyid * Abdullah 

al-MucIarris al-Hanafi. 

4 Zhukovsky does not mention it either in his Addenda, nor in 
his Corrigenda, which were drawn up after 1914, n or cl oos Nicholson 
refer to it in his Preface to the New Edition of his translation or in the list of 
Corrections appended to it. No mention of it is made either by Edwards 
or Arberry, so that we may take it for granted that there are no copies 
of It even in the British Museum or in tho India Office Library. One 

copy of that Samarqand edition, however, is available in the library 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, brought, several years ago, by the 
present writer from Afghanistan. 

6 It is quite possible that the dimensions of the page wore adopted 

to tally exactly with the original Ms. from which tho transcript for the 

press was made. 

& 4- 7 nijL* 4 aVj***. 
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The writing is a bold Central Asian nasiallq . A detailed 
table of contents, on four separately numbered pages, precedes 
the text. Three abstracts regarding the author and Ms work 
are given after the text: one from the Safmatu-l-Awliya of D a r a 
S h v k u h ; the second from H a j i Half a A Kashfu-z~Zunnn } 1 
and the third from Vol. II of Sh. Sarny-Bey’s Qamusu-l - 
Alum. 2 

The date of the publication (or rather of the completion of 
its printing) of the edition is given by two local poets in the 
shape of the usual chronograms. 

Further follows a curious colophon by the editor, who 
explains that the work had cost him much trouble and had 
involved considerable expense. He, therefore, requests all 
future competitors to abstain from publishing any other edition 
of the KcisJifu - I-Mahjuh for a period of two .years without 
first obtaining his special permission to do so, failing wMeh, he 
threatens them with judicial prosecution. 

The book ends with the statement of the name 1 of the scribe 
who had copied it out for the press 3 and the date of the com¬ 
pletion of the work of copying. 

Two other Eastern editions have appeared more recently. 
The first of these two lithographs bears on its title-leaf the date 
1923 and the corresponding Muhammadan date 1342 A.H. and 
is published by the same well-known firm of booksellers, Hah!- 
Bakhsh Muhammad Jalalud-Din of Lahore, who are responsible 
for the publication of the 1903 5 edition. The size of the page is 
more or less the same as of the two earlier Lahore editions. 
The number of pages is 328 + 1. On the outside cover the name 
of the press is given as ‘Gulzar-i Hind Steam Press, Lahore’, 
but on the title-page as e Matba c -i Islamiyya Steam Press, Lahore’. 
A brief biography of the author is added at the end of the book 
-—a feature absent in the other two Lahore editions—-wound 
up by two circular designs, of which one gives the mystical 
filiation of the author (entitled Ifb S j? ), 4 up to the 

1 Hajji Haifa’s notice is very short and runs as follows: 

3 The notice in tho Turkish ‘ Dictionary of Names 5 by Sami B © y is 
also brief: ojppssdJ Jj\ jx«. A> J ^ (i® 

jjJLUiJ old j eJUs^jlr jL*jl j i.e., ‘the 

pir ‘All Hujvxri was from the village Hujvir in the neighbourhood of 
Ghazna. He wrote a book bearing the title Kashfu-l-Mahjub . He died 
at Lahore in 456’. 

3 MIrza Sayyid ‘Abdussalam. 

4 A footnote on p. 269 of that edition contains the same filiation 

under the heading j-j 4 : A» o given in vers© as 

follows: 
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Commander of tlie Faithful ‘All, and the other, with the heading 
i“U uJ &\jj? 9 is a genealogical tree showing his descent, 

again from e AlL This explains why J u 11 a b i is called both 
on the cover and on the title-page e Sayyid (sic!) Bhmjkh 
Makhdum s Ali lltijmn ma'ruf ba~Datd Ganj-Bakhsh summit-l- 
Ldhun\ The number of pages is tlie same as in the Bhawal 
Press edition, but the pages themselves do not coincide 4 in 
fhe .two editions. There is little doubt, however, that the 
edition under discussion is a reproduction of the older edition 
issued by the same publishers. It is, if anything, slightly inferior 


Jr* $\y^ 3^ JLmj 

tiUA ^ J* ^ 

■A 3 <3^ j\ 

^3 j A~Zy r j . * 


jju jT iSj m y4 J® 

<Sj p iSj J 3 
JL Lc juT jLwJbr j\ J-jJb 

*S+A* jjhsJU# 

**J~ 3 ^ <Sj*« 




;U ^ 


ijh jt ®<xJi 


3^ 1j Jo 


c<w«l tjT jl 3 j^«A> 

3^ tfj-* U-^" 


The above merely reproduces a marginal note found on p. 267 of the 
so-called & J 903 ’ Bhowal Press edition (v.s.), in both eases referring to n 

mention of the name of the author in the text, where he is called J3W 
(sic) in both the editions. In the earlier edition the last but one lino has 
cjLafef 0T <u**->- 3 ! $jVa» and a blank is left in place of the securel 
hemistich, like in the edition under discussion. The lameness 


in 1. 4) of the verses and the illiteracy of their author ( ,jinstead of 
iSj~> in 1, 5 and Jab** in 11. 0 and 6) show them to he a recent con¬ 
coction, probably contemporary with the appearance of the first litho¬ 
graphed Indian edition of the Kashju-l-Mcthjub . By J-Swlljd is, of 

course, meant JullabV s spiritual guide Abu-l-Fa zl Md. b„ aVHasan af- 
Khutiall , who was himself a disciple of Abii-1-Hasan 4 All al-Husrl; see 
for that Nicholson’s Preface, p. xvii. This mystic filiation may be 
considered, up to a certain point, judging by the references m the 
Kashfu-l-Mahjub itself, as accurate. It concords, in fact, with the text 
of the Kashfu-l-Mahjub as far as Habzb-i Rd4 (for whom see Lahore ed», 
p. 71 — Nicholson’s translation, p. 90), but no justification is found in 
the text for directly connecting the latter with Basan-i Brian (for whom 
see Lahore ed., pp. 68-69 — Nicholson, pp. 86-87). 
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as handwriting goes, and the undotted final nuns, inadmissible 
in a Persian book, hurt the eye. 

The latest Eastern edition of the Kashfu-l-MaJijuh appeared, 
as can be seen from the date on its cover (which replaces also the 
absent title-page), in September, 1931. 1 The size is approxi¬ 
mately the same as that of the earlier Lahore editions. The 
number of pages is again 328 , and again the pages do not coincide 
with the * 1903 ’ edition. The name of the publisher is given as: 
Jl :f ju 1 <3W The printers are: * Rlfah-i 'Amm Steam 

Press, Lahore’.—Here again the title of 4 Sayyid’ is attributed 
to our author. The outward appearance of the edition is very 
much the same as of the already discussed previous editions. 

The critical edition of the Kashfu-l-MaJjjub by the late 2 
Prof. V. Zhukovsky is a post-mortem edition, having 
appeal ed only in 1920. The work was begun by the great savant 
as far back as 1900, and in 1901 the present writer (at that time 
one of Prof. Zhukovsky’s students) was asked by Prof. 
Zhukovsky to assist him with the collation of the sheets 
ready for print with the various Mss. used by him for the edition. 
That humble collaboration, however, did not materialize owing to 
the technical difficulties of that plan, and the work was com¬ 
pleted! by Prof. Zhukovsky single-handed a couple of years 
later, and printed off, together with seven of its eight Indices, as 
early as 1905. The exhaustive 3 scholarly Introduction (in 
Russian) to the edition was, however, completed and printed, 
as also the remaining eighth Index, only in 1914. Owing to the 
then prevailing circumstances, the folded, but unsewn, copies of 
the book remained stacked up on the premises of the Press, where 
it was printed, without seeing the light of publication. It was 
only in 1926, several years after Prof. Zhukovsky’s death, 
that the book, to which a Russian and a Persian title-page, and 
two pages of a Preface were added, was finally issued. 

The book has, to my knowledge, never been reviewed in 
India, It is equally unobtainable in this country as the above- 
mentioned Samarqand edition. And, being the critical edition 
of the work that interests us, it deserves a more detailed 
description. , 

Zhukovsky’s Ed ition is a huge Imperial 8vo volume of 
606 pages (text and Indices), plus an Introduction of 57 pages, 
and 7 pages Addenda and Corrigenda, i.e. 670 pages in all. 

A. The text of the book is an Edition of the oldest 
existing Ms. 4 of the Kashfu-l-Mahjub in the Vienna 


1 The Muhammadan date is not given. 

2 He died of heart-failure on the 17th January, 1918. 

3 It'comprises 57 pages, see below. 

4 The Ms. is undated, but seems to belong to the IX c. A.H., as 
supposed by Or. Fliigel, vide infra. 
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Imperial & Royal Court Library (at present, the 
National Library of Vienna) which is described by 
G. Flu gel in Vol. Ill, 440, of his Catalogued 
Four other Mss. were used by Zhukovsky to 
check the readings of the Vienna Ms., and variants 
from them are given all through the book in special 
footnotes. These four Mss. were : 

B. A Ms, of the Xlth century A.H. in the Public Library 

of Tashkent, described by E. Th. Kahl in his 
Catalogue 2 on p. 40; 

C. A Ms. in private possession secured from Samarqand, 

undated; 

D. A Ms. of the St. Petersburg University Library, early 

Xlth century A.H.; and 

E. A Ms. of the School of Oriental Languages of St. 

Petersburg, described by Baron V. R. Rosen in 
his Catalogue, 8 p. 291 of the Illrd part concerned 
with the Persian manuscripts. 

The Lahore edition, which was received by the editor too 
late for including variants from it in the above-mentioned 
footnotes, was used b} r him only in his Addenda. 

Nicholson’s translation, although it reached Zhukovsky 
some time before his Introduction was completed, was not used 
by him 4 even for the last pages of the Introduction ’ 4 : his text 
having been planted off long before the news of a translation 
being prepared by Prof. Nicholson had reached him, he, in his 
own words, 'preferred to remain right to the end with his own 
mistakes and fallacies, but outside the sphere of any extraneous 
influences b 5 

Nor was the Samarqand edit ion, with which he became 
acquainted only a short time before his death, used by him in 
any way for his Edition. 

The Indices occupy 42 jiages, and are eight in number. 
They are as follows: 

1. Names of persons, families and tribes, ( ^ Jt » 
JiU j j ). A particular feature of this most valuable 
Index (pp. 547-504) is that it not only contains references to the 


1 ‘Die arabiselien, persisohon und turkisohen Handschriften dor 
Kaiserlich-Koniglichoii Hofbibliothek zu Wien’, Vols. I-1 IT, Wion 
1865-1867. 

2 The Persian, Arabic and Turkish manuscripts in the Turkestan 
Public Library (in Russian). 

3 Baron V. Rosen. Collections Sclent idques de ITnstitut des 
Langues Orientales, III. Les Manuscripts Persans. St. P6tersbourg, 

4 Introduction (in original), p. 56. 

6 ibid . 
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pages ol the Kashfu-l-Mahjuh itself, but gives (in square brackets, 
with distinguishing letters) the pages on which these names occur 
in; (A) Tazhiralu-l-Awliyd of £ Attar, Lahore 1 ed., 1306 A.H.; 
(B) Nafaijtafm-I - Uns of J ami, Nassau-Lees ed. of 1859 ; and 
(G) Ndma-i Ddnishvardn , Tehran ed., of which, at the time of the 
compilation of the Index, only three volumes 2 had appeared. 

2. Names of places ( ). 

3. Index of religions and sects ( JU j y ). 

4. Index of books quoted ( ). Two figures 

accompany each name of a book, showing the page and line 
cited, 

5. Index of verses in Arabic ( ). 

6. Index of quotations from the Qur'an ^ y ) 

( olT j, giving chapter and verse. 

7. Index of traditions quoted ( c-oU ^y ). 

8. Index of sayings of the Elders ( ^y). 

In brackets are given the names of the persons to whom each par¬ 
ticular saying is attributed by Jullabl. A 11 asteriskindicat.es 
that no name accompanies the saying in the text. 3 

An abridged English translation of Zhukovsky's 
Introduction, by S i d n e y J e r r o 1 d, 4 appeared in 1929 in the 
‘ Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution ', 5 6 
in which all the technical parts were omitted, c as being of no 
interest to those who have not the text before them'leaving 
only the literary portions of the Russian original', 7 i.e. those 
concerned with the person of the author and passages of interest 
culled from his work. These passages were, most judiciously 
wherever possible, not re-translated from the Russian rendering, 
but taken bodily from Nicholson's English version. 7 The 
translator has taken care to show where parts of Zhukovsky's 
Russian text were omitted in his translation, either indicating in 
brief what the omitted portion cont ained, or showing it by marks 


1 Nicholson’s edition in the * Persian Historical Texts 1 2 series was 
issued in 1905 {First Part, Vol. Ill of the Series) and 1907 (Second Part, 
Vol. V of the Series), and reached Zhukovsky when the Indices to 
the Kashfa - l-Mahjub had already been printed off, v.s. p. 320, 

2 As stated by Zhukovsky in his note to the Index. 

* These details are given here in the hope to facilitate the use of 
Zhukovsky’s Indices to such readers, as might come across his edition 
and, being unacquainted with the Russian language, would find some 
difficulty in using thorn. 

4 Persian Sufism. Being a Translation of Professor Zhukovsky’s 

Introduction to his Edition of the Kashf-Al-Mahjub. 

6 pp. 475-488. 

6 Note by E.D.R. (Sir E.DenisonRoss) prefixed to the transla¬ 
tion, p. 475, li. 18-19. 

7 ibid., 1. 16. 
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of omission. The translation is very carefully done, and the 
condensation effected with great discernment, so as not to make 
one feel the lacunae. 

The splendid English abridged translation by R. A. 
N i e h o 1 s o u is too well known, both in its original edition, 1 and 
in its recent reprint, 2 to need any detailed description. Special 
attention may, however, be drawn to its briet* Preface containing 
valuable information regarding the author and his work, and its 
Indices, more especially the one 3 giving the technical expressions 
used in Sufi terminology, 4 which occur in the work under 
discussion. 

> 

An Urdu translation, under the title j>j\ aj$> 
wj by one Shah Zakir Ahmad Zakin, appeared in 
1343 A.H. ( = 1925 A.IX ). 5 The name of the publishers is given 
as Ckiraghn-d-Dfoi ftiraju-d-Dln of Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore, 

The book consists of 544 lithographed pages of a very clear 
bold Indian laTiq , The size of the page is somewhat larger 
than that of the above-described Indian editions of the Persian 
original. The first 22 pages contain an Urdu introduction by 
the translator dealing with Sufiism. 6 The introduction is sub¬ 
divided into several chapters, of which the first does not bear 
any separate heading beyond the already mentioned 7 general 
title. The second chapter is on 'The first man who was called 
a Sufi 5 . 8 The third—on 'What is Sufiism and who may be called 
a Sufi 5 . 9 The fifth—-on'On the Unity of Existence*. 10 The 


1 The Kaahf-A l-Mahjub, the oldest Persian treatise on Sufiism by 
‘All b. ‘Uthm&n al-JuIl&hl al-Hnjwiri, translated from the text of the 
Lahore edition, compared with Mss. m the India Office and British 
Museum, by Reynold A. Nicholson, Litt.D., Lecturer in Persian m the 
University of Cambridge, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, and printed 
for the Trustees of the* E. (X W. Gibb Memorial', Volume XV SI, Leyden 
& London, 1011. 

2 The Kashf al-Mafojtib, etc.. New Edition. By Reynold A. Nicholson, 
etc., London, Luzae & Co., HKP>. 

3 Index II, Subjects, Oriental Words and Technical Terms. 

4 The English equivalents of which are given in the text of the 
translation anti could in future serve as a starting point for fixing in English 
the true meanings of gufl terms. 

5 There must have existed an earlier translation of which the one 
under discussion seems to bo entirely independent, of. for that also note 4 
on next page. 

® C-AlS""' S-i-^a-6 iSj 1 JjC jrw Asu» c3j-AjV” AaJju 

7 vide preceding note. 

9 0jf 4^ <££L w—>. 

9 C£* (jj*c» <*, Uf Oya 

10 j AL-a . 
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sixth and the last contains a biography of the author of the 
Kashfu-l-Mahjub . 1 

In one passage 2 in the general part of the introduction 
JamVs Nafahitu-l-Uns is referred to, but otherwise no sources 
are mentioned, beyond "some historians', 3 according to whom 
Julia hi is supposed to have been bom on the 10th of RaWu-l- 
Avowal of the year 400 A.H. He is also alleged to be both a 
Easanl and Hnsaym sayyid. 

Another Urdu translation by Mawlana Shamsu-1* 
Hind 1 zadi, who styles himself i Sufi-yi ma'nam\ was published 
in 1346 AM (=1927 A.D.) 4 at Lahore. 5 This translation seems 
to be, as one might expect, independent of the just mentioned 
rendering by Moulvi Zahir. The full title (on the cover) of this 
publication runs: --Azf a» JJr u 4*1* j*5i 4** jzJ 

jjz ^jJsS- jjz whs jUj cn ’whW **JL1*m> 

f \A* 4, On the inside title-page is 

added the information: Ifh ^ j**- (sic.) ^ ^ 

*Jb is*j . The book contains, in fact, not only an Urdu tran¬ 
slation of the Kashfu-l-Mahjub , but also a translation of the 
small pamphlet known as Kashfu-l-Asrdr alias Faqw-ndma , 
attributed (wrongly, in my opinion) to the pen of Jullabl. 6 


1 <J>J* jjr {Jp A** o jZssf- (JzAl is- J~£U& 

2 p. 4, 1. 19. 

3 i Ja*l p. 20, 1. 14. 

4 Unless, of course, which is more than probable, it should prove 
to bo a more reprint of some earlier publication: the learned compiler 
of the ‘Catalogue of the Persian Mss. in the collection of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal’, which appeared in 1924, mentions, in fact (p. 552, 
under No. 1149), ‘also a Hindustani translation’, without, however, any 
indication as to the date or place of its publication. So far, I have been 
unable to trace that seemingly earlier translation of the Kashfu-l-Mahjub : 
the translation of Tahiti just described cannot be meant, as it appeared 

a year after th© publication of the ‘Catalogue 5 . 

6 By the same publishers as the ‘Bhawal Press’ edition (of ‘1903’) 
and the later 1923 edition of the Persian original, v.s. pp. 317-318. 

0 The little tract has a pagination of its own (pp. 1-16) and is pre¬ 
ceded by a brief foreword ( 4>-L»p ) in Urdu, and, without any apparent 

reason or connexion by an Arabic qaslda said to b© by the Fourth 
Imam Zaynu-l-Abidin. Th© Urdu Kashfu-l-Asrdr seems to have been 
at first printed separately (copies of it can be obtained) and later included 
under the same cover with the translation of th© Kashfu-l-Mahjub. The 
original tract in Persian seems to have been published three times at least, 
as may be seen from Arberry’s (v.s. p. 315) mention of it. Edwards 
(v.s. p. 315) mentions only th© earliest of th© three editions and commits th© 
mistake of labelling it ‘stories and sayings of Sufi saints, from th© Kashf 
ul-Mahjubh Following in his steps, Arberry calls it ‘selected passages 
from the preceding (i.e. from th© Kashfu-l-Mahjub) \ A cursory perusal 
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There is no scarcity of manuscripts of the Kashfii-l-Maljjub , 
although Zhukovsky is, on the whole,right when saying 1 that 
‘generally speaking, they are not very common 5 . 8in.ee then, 2 
however, a few more manuscripts of the work have come to 
light, 3 More to the point, even now, is his remark 4 that ‘the 
existing manuscripts are mostly not very old 5 . 

Taken in the chronological order they are as follows:— 

1. The Vienna 5 Ms., supposed to belong to the IX c. 

A.H. = XV c. A.D. 

2. The Paris 6 Ms,, supposed to belong to the IX e. 

A.H. = XV c. A.D. 

3. The Bodleian 7 Ms., dated 905 A.H. = 1500 A.D. 

4. The St Petersburg Universitv 8 Ms., dated 1011 A.H. 

= 1(502 A.D. 

5. The British Museum 9 Ms., dated 1019 A.H, = 

1610 A.D. 

6. The India Office Ms. No. 1773, 16 dated 1019 A.H. = 

1611 A.D. 

7. The Tashkent 11 Ms., dated 1046 A.H, = 1646 A.B« 

8. The RASB. 12 Ms., dated 1092 A.H. = 1681 A.D. 

9. The India Office Ms. No. 1774, 13 dated 1095 A.H. = 

1684 A.D. 

10. The Berlin 14 Ms., supposed to belong to the 
XVII c. A.D. 


of its first pages shows, however, that it is nothing of the kind. It is 
an entirely independent risalci attributed m its first lines to the author of 
the Kashfu-l-Mahjub , and mentioning the latter work as completed 
some short time before. Yet, neither the contents, nor the style and 
language do in any way justify that pretension. 1 am inclined to consider 
it as a very recent forgery, probably contemporaneous with the earliest 
Indian edition of the Kashfu-t-Mahjub. Needless to say that no mention 
of such a work under the name of our author is made by Haji Haifa * 

1 p, 53 of his (Russian) Introduction. 

2 1905, when he was completing the above Introduction, as stated 
by himself therein on p. 56. 

3 As, for instance, those in the collections of the Asiatic, Society of 
Bengal, see below. 

4 ibid . 

6 FI uge 1 ’ s Catalogue, No. 334. This is the Ms. edited by 
Zhukovsky, v.s. p. 319. 

6 In the Bibiioth&que National©, described by Bloohet (Vol. I, 
p. 261) under No. 401, 

7 Described by E t h £ under No. 1245. 

8 Used by Zhukovsky for his edition, v.s. pp. 319-320. 

9 No, Or. 219, described by Rieu on p. 343 of his Catalogue, Used 
by R. A. N i e h o 1 s o n for his translation. 

10 In E t h 6 s s Catalogue, used by R. A. Nicholson for his 
translation. 

11 Described in Kahl’s Catalogue, v.s . p. 320 and footnote. 

12 No, 1149 in the Society’s Collection. 

18 Of Eth6 ’s Catalogue, used by B» A. Nicholson for his 
translation.. 

14 Described byPertseh under No. 247. 
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11. 

The Paris 1 Ms., supposed 
XVII c. A.D. 

to 

belong 

to 

the 

12. 

The RASE. 2 Ms., supposed 
XVIII c. A.D. 

to 

belong 

to 

the 

13. 

The RASB. 3 Ms., supposed 
XVIII c. A.D. 

to 

belong 

to 

the 

14. 

The RASB 4 Ms., supposed 
end of the XVIII c. A.D. 

to 

belong 

to 

the 


15. The RASBA Ms., dated 1245 A.H. = 1829 A.D 

15. The St. Petersburg 1 2 3 4 * 6 Ms., undated. 

17. The Samarqand 7 Ms., undated. 

18. The India Office Ms. No. 1776, 8 undated. 

19. The India Office Ms. No. 1777, 9 undated. 

20. The India Office Ms. No. 1778, 10 undated. 

To the above may be added a Ms. dated 1288 A.H. = 
1871 A.D., said to have been copied from a somewhat older Ms., 
bearing the date 1222 A.H. = 1807 A.D., in the valuable 
Habibganj Library. 11 There may be quite a few more Mss. 
scattered in other private libraries in India, Persia and 
Afghanistan. 

It will be seen from this list that out of the total number 
of the existing manuscripts only three can boast of any antiquity, 
viz. the Vienna, the Paris and the Bodleian Mss. That antiquity 
is again only comparative, the earliest of these manuscripts 
having been written some four centuries after the author’s 
death. 

After these somewhat lengthy, but necessary, explanations, 
in which we have tried to summarize what is known about the 
Kashfu-l-Mahjub, we must turn our attention to the untrans¬ 
lated 12 part of Zhukovsky’s Introduction to his edition. 

Being chiefly concerned with J u 11 a b! ’ s 13 language and 
style, we may leave aside the enumeration of his (unfortu¬ 
nately lost) other works, the long list of JullabI ’ s sources and 


1 In the Bibliothdque National?, described in Bloehet’s Cata¬ 
logue (Vol. I, p. 261) under No. 402. 

2 No. 1150 in the Society’s Collection. 

3 No, 1151 in the Society’s Collection. 

4 No. 403 in the Curzon Collection. 

6 No. 1152 in the Society’s Collection. 

6 In the Library of the School of Oriental Languages, described by 
R o s e d in Vol. III, p. 291, of his Catalogue, v.s. p. 320. 

7 v.s. p. 320. 8 Of E t h 6 ’ s Catalogue, 

2 ibid, 10 ibid, 

11 The valuable private library of the Hon’ble Nawwab Sadr 

Yar Jang Mawlana labibir-Rahman Shirwani of 

Habibganj, which I had already the occasion to mention elsewhere, see 
for that JASB., Vol. I, 1935, p. 74. 

12 see not© on p. 475,11. 20-22 of S. Jer r old’s translation. 

13 In the present sketch I have adopted the nisba JullabI not 
because Zhukovsky had done so, but because both ‘Attar in his 
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their exhaustive discussion by Zhukovsky, as well as the 
comparative list of passages in the Kashfu4-Mafijub and in 
‘Attar’s Tazleimtv-l-Awiiya, showing ‘Attar’s borrowings 
from J u 11 a 1> i, a.s given by Zhukov a k y in the untrans¬ 
lated 1 part of his Introduction. 

Having, however, (to quote once more the note prefixed to 
Sidney J e r r o 1 d ’ s translation by E.D.R. 2 ) ‘the text before 
us\ the present writer made up his mind to translate literally all 
what Zhukovsky inis to say on the language of the 
Kashfn-l-Maty fib, marking in footnotes the individual cases, 
where ho found it impossible to share the view of the great 
savant. Zhukovsky, however, quotes the expressions and 
words discussed from ids own Edition. As these quotations 
would he* of very little value to the reader, 1 decided to 
give, along with Zhukovsky’s page and line, the page and 


7 'n&kimtu-l-A wily a and «T ami in the Nafahdtu-l- U ns do not give him the 
nisba JHujvlrl , which Nicholson uses all through in his translation of 
the Kashju4-Mahjub, but not in his remark regarding ‘Attar’s 
mention of him (Ta&kiratu~l~Awliyd, Nicholson’s edition, Second 
Part, p. 27).—It is true that Darashukuh calls him, m his notice, 

iS^ Jfr» °but says further, however: j^ j j 

Jlllh & CAy* &£• j}. Now, is cer¬ 
tainly Jullab, and Hujvir. He is called on the title-page of the 

Samarqand edition s£jy &1 <3^4-h But the most convincing proof it 
would seem to me, is the way in which he refers to himself at the 

very beginning of his book, on p. 2, 1. 6 ; Je 0; & J® 

<£j f iSjyM- This statement seems to mo to incorporate four 

distinct features: (1) that he was born and lived for some time in Jullab 
which was a quarter of Ghazna or a suburb of Ghazna; (2) that ho later 

(j/) transferred his residence to Hujvir, which did not constitute a part 
of Ghazna in any way (otherwise, he would have placed tho words 
t£ j m j*$ ^before, not after, the nisba & jy& ; (3) that Darashukuh 

is wrong in saying (v.s.) that Jullab and Hujvir were both quarters 
of Qhaznln ; and (4) that Samy-Bey (v.s. note 2 on p. 317) is right in 
his statement (whatever his source might have been) that * Hujvir is 
a village in the neighbourhood of Ghazna*.—A nisba is generally 
given to a man from his birthplace, not from places where ho might 
have later resided, however, long. Therefore, the author of tho Ktwhfu - 
l-Mahjub is to be called always J ullabl, not H u j v i r j, nor L a h u r T 
(although he died and was buried at Lahore, and probably wrote a great 
part of his book in that place). Besides all that, ho severally refers to 

himself throughout the book as Jp if 

1 v. s. note 12 on preceding page. 

2 v.s. note 1 on this page. 



line 1 of the Lahore edition of 1923 (= 1342 A.fL), as the most 
accessible, which involved collating first page by page the criti¬ 
cal Edition with my copy of the said Lahore edition, and. marking 
in it the beginning of every page in Zhukovsky’s text* 

Before proceeding with the enumeration of the peculiarities 
of Jullabf’s style and language, Zhukovsky stresses the 
point 2 that the Ms. used by him for Ms Edition is the oldest 
known, 8 and wMch had, quite obviously, been copied from, 
and collated with, another Ms. still much older, and that it, there¬ 
fore, 4 * contains examples of rare Persian words and expressions, 
as well as etymological and syntactical peculiarities’; that 4 in 
more modem manuscripts, as time goes on, these rare words and 
peculiarities little by little disappear and are replaced by the 
successive copyists with more and more modem expressions 3 . 4 
His conclusion, is that the original text might have contained, 
in the same way, even a greater number of archaic expressions 
than the old Vienna manuscript of the IX c. A.BL used by 
Mm for Ms Edition.® After dealing with the peculiarities in 
question, we shall see whether we can unreservedly subscribe to 
the views of the great savant in that respect. 

Examples of the peculiarities noticed by Zhukovsky in 
the texfc of the Vienna Ms. of the Kashfu4-Mahjuh are recorded 
by Mm as follows: 6 * 


1. Peculiarities in spelling and alternations of sounds : 
(WMch can only occur in the oldest Codices). & and 4^ 
In composition with other words often lose the final hd-i havmz . 
Thus: c MjT s jgsT* 

in whatever meaning, is often written Jf. 
jis used along with 

<3 »s 33 33 33 . 

J' 33 35 33 93 l£ e 

Instead of the spelling one encounters the spelling 
[50, is], but (L 37, s) has, as one might have expected, the 
normal spelling £l\ 


1 I enclose in what follows the page and line of the critical Edition 

in square brackets [ ], and the page and line, preceded by the letter 

L, of the Labor© edition in round brackets ( ). 

2 Introduction, p. 40. 

3 The Vienna Ms., p. 320 and not© on the same page. 

4 «?.$. not© 2. 

s ibid. 

6 Page and line being given according to Ms Edition of that 

manuscript. 
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Instead of j jfj „ oaij® [121, 10 ], but (L 78, u) has 6x5/^ 
which is a variant given by Z h. from, his Ms. Bb 

Instead of WT 3 I and WT jX\ the Vienna Ms. has every¬ 
where the spellings \4$ and \4jX L s 

3 8 after short vowels is not always used , 4 

The substitution of c-» for and;, conversely, of o> for 
occurs in the following passages 6 : 

C&x [458, 2 ], but [L 276, 0 ] has the usual -J* 

[233, 10 ], [267, 9 ] =s (L 146, 17] and (L 166, 19 ), as 
usual oJi y. 

dx [51, 19 ; 441, 0 , ©] =s (L 39, 4 ; 266, 14, ie], where we find 

the usual spelling dxjjj. 

oxjjV [71, 9] == (L 46, 9 ), where we find oxjjjV.® 

^ [14, ie; 19, 1 ) 7 = (L 10, 10 ; 12, 17 ).s ’ 
fij. [14, l] - (L 9, 28 ). 9 

1 v a s a p. 320. 

2 Which has not been preserved in the Edition. To me it would 
seem rather more probable, that such a misspelling stands instead of 

and Wij-lj't, the contraction of the sound % being fairly common 

in general, whilst the omission of a long alif would be rather surprising. 
No passages being indicated by Zh, in this instance, it is difficult to say 
definitely, which of the two surmises would prove to be the correct one. 

® ix* instead of the ordinary 5 (dal-i muhmala). 

4 In Z h. Edition it has therefore not been preserved. 

5 The list does not seem to be meant as exhaustive; I take it as 
merely a few more salient examples of such substitutions of sounds {v.s. 
preceding page and note 2 on this page). 

® I have intentionally avoided calling it ‘ usual ’; the negative particle 
V is normally used only in compound words, i.e. in combination with 
nouns and adjectives, e,g. *€\>' 4 fisV 4 3 j\' 4 JCX* t ^jS'V «etc., 

but it is only admissible to use it with the Infinitive and the Participles 
of verbs. In Standard Persian these latter combinations would be viewed 
with disfavour, but are very common in Tajik! (v. my ‘Stray Notes on 
Kabuli Persian’, pp. 39-40). 

7 Zh. omits to record the case (58, lg ) =* (L 34, a ), where he also has 
J’jj, but L 

8 In the first case L has the usual but replaces it, in the 

second case, by j \ 9 which might be a laps© of the copyist. 

9 Misled by the analogy, Z h. seems to have made her© a mistake; 
the word is always spelt and pronounced Jjjj it is in that form that 
it also* is found in L, and I have never heard, or seen in modem print 
(except in dictionaries), the form 
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Jl/L [262, a] = (L 163, 19 ). i Bub dtp [272, *] = (L 
169, ib) and oijjz* [272, s]. 2 

[148, la] = (L 95, la), where we find the usual 'ylj. 

Jh [214, 10 ] = (L135,4) „ „ „ „ „ Jlj. 

% Peculiar grammatical forms aad constrectioxiss 

(a) of nouns : 

The use of the Plural termination o\ for inanimate objects: 
jl> [150, 14] = (L 96, 2o).s 
oU J&\ [220, 18, 17] ass (L 138, 17, is). 4 
ub^p [287, 18 ] = (L 177, is). 
uUkf [380, ia] 5 = (L 229, 17 , is).® 

A Double Plural form: 

VU [398, 8 ] = (L 240, 11) J 

An unusual Plural form in : ufejrf [360, ?] = (L 218, a) 8 
(of, E. Browne, * Description of an old Persian commentary on 
the Kur'an 5 , JRAS., 1894, July, p. 433, and Tehran 

edition of 1307 A.H., p. 388). 1 9 

A so far unknown form of Plural j^> from : 10 

1 L has, instead, an illiterate spelling *-C, obviously meant for 

ijilJw. 

* L (169, 16 ) replaces the word d\j_£~ by jgA 

* Which is usual even in modem written language as well, although 
not in ordinary speech. 

4 Here L has in both cases Up;!. 

5 Z h. omits mentioning here that the same form occurs again in the 
next line of his numeration. 

* L has in the first instance and in the second, same as Z h„, 

oWIr/l 

7 L has the Arabic plural form oU). 

* Where L has an even more unusual oljT (in modem speech, and 
even print, we would normally expect ). I, personally, am not at 
all sure that the form in the V. Ms. should not be read dKjf* (Plural 
form ^jf or which both could be considered as pejorative forms 

Of J). 

9 Even these two supporting quotations fail to make me change my 
opinion. r 

1 © Here I beg again to differ 1 the Plural of may be but 

is certainly an unn ecessary Plural formation from the simple 
4>, which is in itself a kind of plural© tantrum 
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[308, i] » (L188, 9) i; [476, 17 ) = (L287, 11 ) 8; along with 
ul£> [17, 17 ]. Of. Brown© ibid., 493 = (L 12, 2 ). 8 

The oblique case particle \j used with the nominative case: 

OJU^ j> Iji . » » 

[135, 2 ] as (L 87, $)A 

cJtb Jb oja l & ja1 j... [199, s] (cf. our 6 edition of 

the Asmru44awMd P Preface,p. 7, and Nicholson’s 
edition of the Tazkiratu-l-Awliya, II, p. 9) 6 = (L 
125, is). 


1 L has instead, as would be expected, the usual 

2 L replaces it by ub>J, which is one of the variants given by Z h. 
in a footnote of the corresponding page. 

8 L has, however, here as well, the more usual Vh 

4 L drops in both cases the ^j s and replaces the final unusual 

by 

& Zhukovsky 9 s.—I feel myself compelled to disagree with the late 
Editor: the particle 1 j cannot be used to denote a Nominative case. 

What actually happens is that the author begins the sentence in on© 
construction and changes midway into another construction: the 

sentence beginning 45 jh® should end not as ©jaLSa j but as 
, g>j or some such like expression. The beginning of the sentence is 

constructed with a Dative case. That the mistake is not that of a copyist 
(as supposed by Nicholson (v. note 0 on this page), who says that 
h© ‘formerly regarded them as errors of the copyist 9 , but the author’s, 
becomes clear from the way in which later copyists tried to straighten 

the sentence out by omitting the 'j.—The reference to the Aararu-t- 

tawMd (which is slightly better as to its style than the Kashju-l-Mahjuh) 
fails to convince me. As regards the Tazhiratu-l-Awliya^ we shall return 
elsewhere to the question of its style and reasons for which, it would 
seem, it was adopted. 

8 In a footnote on the same page, Zh. points out, quite correctly, 
that the first of the examples (<Jjb «u$t jlo iSjjJ JU-I jju £ 

(S ) chosen by Nicholson (he.) is not quite to the point, 08*4 being 
a Dative case used in conjunction with jjj\ an impersonal expres¬ 
sion, meaning ‘to have a longing’.—To make it clear, we may point out 
that b*S is all through the book used by Jullablin the same sense 
as, say, dajT is used in ordinary colloquial: ajb ap JJb\ 

* to A, his foot gave pain \ The above cited sentence from the TazJciratu-b 
Awliyd could, in consequence, be roughly translated as: ‘In Ahmad there 
was a longing, etc . 9 
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The same particle I j occurs in combinations already 
preceded by a preposition in the following instances: 

Uj 3^ [31, is] = (L 21, i).i 

3 * [92, is] == (L, 67, 7 ) 2 ; [452, s] = (L 272, 22 ).& 
ijr ^ [390, le] = (L 235, 2i)A 
lj JU ^ 3 ! [392, 11 ] = (L 236, w).« 

U / [441, 7 ] » (L 248, 9 - 10 }.® 

!j Sjj^- 3I [436, 19 ] = (L 293, is).? 

^ 3 * [437, 1 ] = (L 293, 10 ).® 
h &e? w* j JaK* 3 I [148, is]. Tf. Browne, o.c. 434, our 9 
editions of the Asraru-t-tawhid, p. 91 ( \ j? 3), Halffi-u- 

Sukkandn , Preface, p. 5; Ni oh o 1 son, lx.; the British 
Museum Ms. Or. 249, 10 where on fol. 6 there occurs the 
expression \j 3 !, and in Eirdawsi 3 s Yusif- 

-u-Zalikhd, (ed. by Eth6, Oxford, 1908), for instance, 
verse 965: lj v j** j' 5 . The same phenomenon occurs 

in the Iranian dialect of Sada (see my 9 ‘Materials for the 
Study of Persian Dialects 5 , 1 11 II. 15 ,10 and 21, 37 ) = (L 
95, 14).!2 

Whenever a word having a ya-i vaJjdat appended to it is syn¬ 
tactically connected with the following word (not an adjective) 
the izafa is dropped. 14 


1 I» has naturally %$j ^ j 9 3 ^ 

2 L has not y t$\j j\ but simply Ijbt* &\ 7 . 

1 In Ls 3 b 4 In L jf> is dropped. 

® I 4 drops the 8 v. preceding not©. 7 v. not© 0. 

8 v. not© 5. 9 Zhukovsky’s. 

10 The Ms. bears no title and the name of the author is not mentioned. 
It contains the biographies of Ahu-Scfld b. Abi-l-Khayr and of Abu-l- 
Hamn Kharaqanl . 

11 In Russian, and, so far, not yet translated. _ 

12 L has this passage in the following form: y> oW*JU 3 I 

0 oU \j Jfr j Jw. 

13 The italics are Zhukovsky’s not mine. 

14 That peculiarity does not belong to the Kashfu-Z-Ma hjub or its 
Vienna Ms., but is a peculiarity of the Persian language at larges how 
an un&ccentuated yd could be followed in Persian by an imfa, I cannot 
imagine. I, therefore, omit the several lines of examples cited by 
Zhukovsky in this place «and proceed with the next paragraph of his 
Introduction. 
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The very frequent use of the Dative case in lj, mostly 
indicating an aim, where in more modern, language preference is 
given to the prepositions: etc.: 

I** pr \J\ 4 k* [36, 4 ] ‘all that 1 said in order to ... 1 

= (L 22, 12 - 18 ) 1 2 * ; 

& 1 J\ jm cr) [5, m\ ‘this book I compiled so that 

. ..’ = (L5, 3)2 

r 1yT dJ [53, 13 ] ‘in the hope that .. .* *= (L 35, 7 ).® 

& 1 j j** uT j> [66, is] ‘in that sens© that.. . 5 = (L 43, g). 4 

cw »> y sSj c 3 jq iJfrjjM *j O' 3^ [132, 14] of these 

ten imams known in the iasa-muf, one was he... * 
= (L 85, 8-®).* 

dh” j l^jr ok j 3 © [157, 9 ] for the 

honour of Islam, and the saving of bodies and the 
satisfaction of God, exalted be H©...* =* (L160, 10 - 20).' 6 

Arabic masdars and participles, whether used singly or in 
combination with Persian auxiliary verbs, demand an oblique 
case: 

j* ** oiW j «r~-J [42, s] sss (L 27, 16-1?). 7 8 
1 j j j dj [190, 10 ] = (L 120, g).® 


1 L ks If ^jS* jT ^ j <k &)• 

2 L drops ja and replaces l" by &, thus: & 1 jfl" ^\"S Cx) &>. 

8 L adds a $ before 1% thus: l" & JL*k 

4 Her© L fully coincides with the Edition., 

6 The same in L with the exception of the verb at the end, which is 
her©, instead of eu** * 3 >j» —— cw j . 

6 L replaces y by ^j t j\ but has preserved the lj , thus: ^ ! j* 

Jb J \fS oW J Jp e 

7 The lj which is essential in the example is preserved in L, but 

the sentence appears here in a slightly modified form: jk* oikd j 
3 jstf. t j Jj«>r . 

8 L has instead of ^ w j s but otherwise coincides with Zhfs 

a ^ 

quotation, but his own text has 3jjbsu» (with vocalization as indicated) 

which would seem to point not to the well-known city of Bayzd, but 
to some other locality of the name of Bayzdvard . Zb., however, corrects 

• 

it later in his list of misprints into 3 j ^kao. 
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Jljs-1 J» Jp- Jai>- jCi j J 1j jb Us» jA #03 Jals- <jT 

uH [499,17] = (L 300, 10-17). 1 * * 4 * 
»j OjAff j jSJ j taijLs oUIas J^f J& nAs^ ^L! [03, lfi] =S2 (Xj41, 
#). 2 

aA ^fL lj j>- / (33, s] = (L 21, 20 ). 

1j 4!^r Jsr cT ^j-Sa»" o\y y* JAslj^ls. 4 W [104, 14 ] =s (Xi 68, 
18).8 

oA?lj j oj JU» j Jas§ JljT jA sJ Jic® [190, 4 ] 
= (L 120, 4-5)> 

Zy S&Z&A \j Sj?- J fr J • [186, 15 ] = (L 118, 8 - 4 ). 5 
ui5” !j IjI jj y> [304, 5 ] = (L 186, ©- 1 ®). 

Along with it and even in connection with the same words, 
we meet with prepositional constructions, for instance, yL with 

y and 4s: 

[105, 9 ] = (L 69, 7), 6 
[125, 2 ] = (L 80, 17 ), 

[190, 7 ] = (L 120, e), 

[542, 20 ] = (L 326, e), etc. 

A similar construction, where the oblique case is governed 
by a Persian word having the meaning of an Arabic participle 
is also met with:— 

.... j* [7, 17 ] = (L 6, 0 ). 

• juT .... ^j $y»* j* [10, 3 ] = (JL 7, is). 7 

An extremely curious use of the combination jlyl with a 
view to avoid repeating the same word: 


1 L inserts jAI between &x» and j*, uT before but otherwise 
coincides in wording with the text of the Edition. 

a 3 j only differs by adding to ^®L- : 

8 L omits A^hr Jr- 

4 L has XJ <£jS^> hut has V;J i n stead of 1 yy 

6 L has the more modem instead of 

• The Edition has u\-id y 9 but L has o\&) A. 

7 L coincides with the Edition, except that it has j x*T instead of 
the final # JuT. 
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JGT Ob' j _J31 OU 3) [487, u] » (L 293, u).* 

Ob' j # Sjci uL® <5j® [491, s]* (I* 295,14- 

ia)* 

Comparative and superlative degrees formed from nouns: 
jT(jj**®? j5w if[44, <&] ~ (L 29, s- 4 ).^ 

Ob®,Jwja [59, 2 ] = (L 38, is). 4 
fXX /> y j\ Jjm b [104, s] = (L 68, 11 ). 

Ol j Cf [318, 15 ] sss |L 194, 1 ®). 

Obfo [260, is] = (L 162, is). 6 

In the compound verb jul* o*«j.3 4 to love, to like, to be 
fond of" ja very often stands in the comparative degree: 

[466, 7 ] sb (L 281, b). 

[515, 3 ] = (L 316, is)* 

[546, 1 ] » (L 328, 5 ). 

Degrees of comparison in nouns have been observed by 
us® in ordinary modem speech as well, e,g, c-J JJ- Ob' &}• 
Cf. Brown© o.c., 434, Nicholson o.e., II. 9, and in the 
Asraru4-tawMd s 468, 10 : 

1 L has, naturally, in both cases, &X and replaces uT j' by ike 

more intelligible uU. 

***• 

2 Here the expression O' j' has been preserved even in L. 

8 L has only, instead of j " J <3 which offers a 

second example of the comparative degree formed from noun <Jj^wG 
being a noun derived from the adjective . Her© I may add that 

in Persian there does not exist such a strict distinction between nouns 
and adjectives, as we are used to so© in Latin and Greek and in the 
Roman and some Germanic languages. 

4 The Edition has c— a < £jjy> 0b*j3 JOrjJ*' j 

(with a variant given in the footnotes jc~*ja) f but L has; o>tf' j 

&ay t tfjjj* J)z~ja o»h.jd jTo-ji, which gives more sens© and 
is more in accordance with the general theme of the chapter. 

6 0b^> is, in my opinion, good Persian, the more so as it is 

her© a mere translation of the well-known Arabic saying ascribed to the 

•-'•-'O'**-' • ** « f 

Prophet i y a ^s ^ J 1 £l ji? ^jua 1 

* They are very common, both in modem speech and print, cf. also 
not© 3 on this page. 
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The comparative degree {even in its Arabic form) is con¬ 
structed, as is generally usual, with 3! 4 jf, for instance: 

[21, 6 ] _ (L 14, b).i 
[ 24, •] = (L 16, e) 2 
[453, is] = (L 273, «).« 

But there are cases where it occurs also with a simple imfa: 
fi *+ iM [109, s] = (L 71, 7)A 

oT [320, io] s (L 195, 10 ).® 

The final o and a in words taking the comparative degree 
are dropped before the comparative degree termination: 

[21, s; 243, 14 ; 521, ©] ^ (L 14, 2 ; 152, is; 314, * 1 ) « 
JLd, [77, is] « (L 50, %)y 
JH [288, s] = (L 177, 22 ).® 

[397, 17 ] - (L 240, a). 

jUj3 passim, although the full form is used as well; 
[453, is] = (L 273, 19 ). 

[468, 18] = (L 282, 1 ©). 

One cannot pass under silence the incomprehensible addition 
of the preposition * to adjectives used as adverbs : 


1 The Edition has: JT $ 3*«j$ «-£»> U*j £\)j* J 

whilst in L the passage runs: d&j ^ J 

t }w jtxj 3^ wC j *-^ 3 ^ * 

3 Edition: jij S L: jJii 3^ cuJ 

3 The passage runs; y* j; ^ oaT Jf» J 

d 3 ^- fhW 3$ j v £ ; in L the pious formula is omitted and 

substituted for oiT. 

4 L, however, has -u* 3^ J . 

s L has, however, aj> cA 

6 In all these cases L has 

7 The Edition has 1 XlJj jul» _/ j, whilst the wording in 
L is: XaA j» qa jl jTxii ^ j* 

8 L has, of course, JJt . 
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L,—| J* J*i j ... . ^J d*" j“ \%4- > 

15 ] 1 = (L 16, n). 2 * * * 6 

jjJ J,j j [303, 16] — (L 186, b).® 

>$ IjfcX JL »j [418,13] = (L 252, 17 ).* 

[452, 11 ] = (L 273, t>)$ 

Tiie Adverb in a sentence is often placed anywhere: 

[252, g] - (L—).* 

The frequent use of verbal nouns (as the Infird- 
tivus apocopatus) 7 and abstract nouns derived from 
the Past Participle 8 9 10 11 : 

V T [12, 5 ] = (L, 9, i).*> 

[18, ISj ZZZ (L 12, 10 ). 
jA [29, 6] = (L 19, fl-io),io 

jA\j oitt* §"y l [46, 3 ] ss (L 30, 0 - 7 ). 

fjLi oiSa e^T j\ [356, 4 ] = (L 215, 21 - 22 ). 
a* ^ oif [466, 7 ] = (L 281, 8).n 


1 An obvious misprint: the sentence occurs [24, 14-16]. It runs 

there as follows: t j jti- Jii j e 1; Js- 16 y 14 

«£***«* \» » 

2 L has the same except that in both cases there stands cuJjw */V. 

I must add here that, although is an adjective, ?>* itself is a 

noun, and becomes an adjective only by the addition of the preposition 4> 

(or a prefix, as it may be). This example, therefor©, does not answer 
the purpose. 

8 L has also o**jA, which is strange, but must be attributed 

to the Persian illiteracy of the author (of which we shall speak later) and 
to the mechanical copying of the text by the successive scribes, whose 
Persian, probably, was of the same kind as that of the author’s. 

* L has IjKaT. 

6 See not© 2 on this page. 

6 L has not got a part of the sentence, the copyist having jumped 
over a phrase beginning ^ to another beginning ciT ^. 

7 Which is in reality the stem of the Past Tens©. 

8 By means of a yd-yi masdar . 

9 Xi has, however, 


10 L has j\ jA OSjUS*’ jl. 

11 L has Ja* instead of Ax 
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jJ jjn J [466, 11] = {L 281, 6).J 
oJtU [477, 8] = (L 287, i?).* 

SLS [147, is] = (L 95, 2 ). 

Jju* j [147, i7; 390, is] = (L 94, 4; 235, 26 ). s 

[254, i] = (L 258, 20 ). 

S* jj>- ja- [419, is; 420, 1 , 2 ] = (L 253, 10 - 11 ; 253, 11 , 12 ), 

Pronominal suffixes are added to nouns ending in a long 
vowel directly, without the usual connecting yd: 

[145, ie] = (L 93, is). 4 

[209, ie] = ( L 132, 4).« 

They occur in a similar combination with the conjunction If: 

xxfj 9 Jtl- [466, 13]« = (L—).7 

in two of the Mss. used for the Edition there occurs an 
example of the particle \j admitted after a pronominal suffix: 

lj ubjjlajf (j-jA oil 1 jj [266, is] 8 = (L 166, 

12)9 

Examples of a pleonastic use of pronominal suffixes occur in 
the folowing phrases: oJ jrOi cwj**! *^f\ o—j*- $ S 
[27, is] sss (L 18, 9 - 10 ). 

[102, 16] = (L 67, 16 - 10)40 

1 L has aT JkjJh . 

2 L has as also given in Edition as a variant occurring 

in another of the Mss. used by Zh. instead of <sj o-ita. 

8 L has in the first instance UJ^>j (which is also given as a variant 
in the Edition); but in the second instance > 

4 L has iJtAf***. X may add that would b© good colloquial 

Persian in modern speech. 

5 L has jjh V J * ^f° r the rest, the preceding note. 

6 The numeration in Zb* Introduction is not correct: the words 
occur in (466, 8 - 4 ). 

7 In L the words oi5" are altogether omitted. 

8 Thus in the footnote, as variant, the text of the Edition has, 
however, no ra after 

9 L most unexpectedly has t j utiA'h 

10 L has and dj> instead of Aik 
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Here we must not omit mentioning the use of 4 gs 
instead of the simple gy. 

ait 4 & «-U $>. <s-.V -> [234, s] = (L 347, «).» 
ull>L. 4 , oU. & [443, 2 ] = (L 263, is).* 

It is very characteristics! that the subject, when in Plural, 
and the predicate, whenever the latter consists of a noun with a 
verbum substantivum, are made to agree: 

£ axil <jl>'T Jsle »Uc [19, is] — (L 13, 8). 

gxii ol-T .1 ja [20, 7 ] = (L 13, 14 ).* 

£ xjL’T o\i^» [42, 12 ] = (L 28, 2 ). 

^Jtw2 L» [92, 12 ] = (L 61, s). 1 * * 4 * * 7 * * 10 

j> o'j' j x-jf *»j 'ja [164, 8] = (L 104, 22 ). 

a^>r Jotf [256, i«] = (L 160, ib).s 

xiW / Ujt ^ [279, 19 ] = (L 173, i»).« 

aiilSVj jU [288, 10 ] = (L 178, i)J 

xs^jiA goV\ [307, «] = (L 187, 28 ).« 

ZfljjfOA j xi , ubf 3 ^ [397, 17 - 18 J = (Ii 240, 

S-4). 

adJp j g o»jVL »U J.V ^ [415, 4] = (L 250, 17 ).® 
xJ\f C J 4 [536, is] - (L 322, 21 ).*° 


1 L has which, iu my opinion (the final yd being a yfiryi 

vafydat) is equivalent to 4 gj >. 

* In I. the 4 is simply omitted. 

V m 

* L has, on the contrary; Jutl jl »\ J U. 

4 L has which changes the sense, bat does not change the 

construction. 

® L same, but the spelling is XJ^ 

* L same, but the spelling is X^ jUl 

7 L has another wording, which, however, does not affect either sense 
or construction: <j8ju-j al&K 

* Here, however, L has the more usual Jit &jk£ £ol*T. 

® L same, but the auxiliary verb is written separately: Xl 

10 L has *j f instead of f y. 
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(5) In verbs: 

The particle of continuity ^ is often placed in the sentence 
anywhere, sometimes very far from the verbal form to which it 
belongs: 

zj* zjtj [33, 15] = (L 22, s). 1 2 * 4 

[ 73, is] = (L 47, «).* 

<sj 3' [193, is] = (L 122, 8).* 

Xj'y- uLilyf \jj [248, 5] = (L 155, n)> 

xS utj jjc ^ 'j ^4 [253, 17 ] = (L 158, is). 5 

juL-j J* iU ojs&Uc ^ [254, i] = (L 158, 20 ). 6 
jj'i 'yx* oiT cr-a™,j [264, b] = (L 164, 22 ). 7 

The particle <_# is equally used with the Imperative, the 
Future, the Perfect Tense and the Pluperfect: 
ish-of [76, 5 ] = (L 49, 10)8 

u-V &.J. [283, b] = (L 175, io).» 
aj. [268, 13] = (L 147, 17)10 

j,a [301, 10 ] = (L 185, b).u 

X\.x^,^ [408, e] = (L 246, is). 12 
Jbj. [536, 12 ] = (L 322, it).™ 

With the Pluperfect even the ya-yi fyikdyat is used: 
rf»j. t 57 7 ’ •] = (L-)- M 

«v [460, 18 ] = (L 277, is).1® 


1 L has $ jd <s -Sjsrj. y* 

2 L, however, has instead: \SjR* 

® L has cJ0s»- iSJ J ] - JV.* 

4 L has l jj* 

s L has the particle prefixed to the verbal form: «&u5w®. 

• In L the text is slightly corrupt; xiUj Js6 

7 L omits the <j. 8 * * * 12 L omits the (S> 

2 see the preceding footnote. 

10 see the preceding footnotes. 

11 L has exactly the same wording, and I cannot see how it could have 

been expressed otherwise. 

12 L has ts* 13 L omits the «y. 

14 L omits the whole sentence her© quoted. 

15 L has <5^V 
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The presence of the particle ^ or does not exclude the 
possibility of using at the same time the ya-yi hikayat 
^P6 jl «] = (L49,u).‘ 

[76, 17 ] = (L 49, l7 ). 

[160, 6 ] = (L 96,14)2 
[447, s] = (L 269, i«). 

^ [447, 4] = (L269, u).» 

[511, 2 ] = (L 308, i). 

In verbal forms the particle ^ may stand before the 
negative particle, and, in verbs compounded with prepositions, 
before the preposition: 

[12, i7] = (L 9, •)> 

[31, is] as (L 21, a), 
x** 4 fj [43, is] = (L 28, it), 
cljii* [403,17] = (L 244, i) * 

[59, 5] - (L 38,17).® 

[248, e] = (L 155, ii).7 

The particles ^ and ^ can stand along with the particle 

4 »: 8 

[7, 20 ] = (L 6, s). 

[193, 12 ] = (L 122,4).® 

[408, 4] » (L 246, i«).n 
XjUtf [475, 10 ] = (L 286, u).^ 

[519, 10] = (L 313, I0)d3 


I L omits the 2 Soe the preceding note* 3 Be© note 1. 

4 Xi omits the <s> and changes the verb like in one of 

the variants cited in the Edition. 

6 In L the negative particle is omitted. 

6 L omits the & and uses the Past Tense j lj*-. 

7 L drops the sj\ 

8 The sense of it being just the opposite of the particle & (or ); 

continuity versus finiteness. 

9 L omits the particle J»L*, 

13 This is an obvious misprint: the text of the Edition has XX)CL> . 

II L has Xx*a tjf. 

3- I 2 * * * * * * 9 * II L drops the particle 4> and changes to the 3rd person: X Jju, 

18 L drops both the particle <s and the particle 4 : { 
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Tli© particle j , which sometimes is pronounced j ( aU 

[144, 14 ] s=s (L 74, 10 ) 1 2 3 4 * 6 7 -, can be tacked on before a negative particle 
of a verbal form: 

J\j* [222, n] = (L 139, 

[333, 4] = (L 202, 2i).s 

jeJL% [407, a] = (L 246, 4 ).* 

j [417, is] = (Ij 252, c).® 

o*a53 [487, 2 ] = (L 293, 2 ).® 

[545, 1 ] = (L 327, u).* 

The particle i occurs before the infinitive and the Past 

Participle of verbs as well: 

U [71, 9 ; 243, 15 ] = (L 46, 9 ; 152, is). 

<5«jU [34, s] =4 (L 22, io]. 8 

[172, 14] = (L 109, u).® 

.jJjA [546, 2 ] = (L 328, •]. 
ojjti [494, 2 ] = (L 297, e]. 

[401, @] = (L 302, i) (cf. FirdawsS, J. & Z. } 886 
and Asraru44awJiid , p. 8, Intr.) also in forms con¬ 
taining the ya-yi hilcdyat : 

[282, i7] = (L 175, 7 ). 

P82,17] = (L 175, 7 ). 

^ [417, 14 ] a (L 252, s). 
tfXjuU [511, 1 ] = (L 307, 17 ). 


1 L has simply J*l. 

2 L omits the particle and has simply J}. 

s L has another verb altogether, without : a . 

4 L has simply xJu. 

s L has only the negative particle, 

6 It reverses the order of the two particles, which is equally un- 

Persian: *’* 

7 L has only the negative particle. 

8 L omits the particle: ciujb. 

• L omits the particle: 
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The negative particle ** (with the Infinitive also V): 

(jxJSs lr [47, 20] — (L 31, 9). 

V [48,1] = (L 31, «). 
l* [459,5] = (L 276, 22). 
jufl [466, 7 ] = (L 281, 3)). 

stands sometimes quite far from the verba! form to which it 
belongs: 

jp- 4s & ^Jj<x [112, 1 ] ^ (L 73, i)«^ 

b?* j j gf? c >j 4 ’ jft [115, 11 ] = (L 75, 7 ). 2 

>X >W JUt 4,* [176, i?3 =s* (L 111, 19 ) 3 

4ie 1j\lw 4 S <*—f 0^ [^62, 16 ] = 1^4, 5). 4 

(Cf. in the Ta’rikh-i-Guzida , Gibb Memorial Series XIV, 
1, p« 769: jjsjlj j&b* J* 4s JT1). 

The omission of the personal termination in all, except one, 
verbs of the same form, standing next to, or near by, each 
other in a sentence (v. Short grammar of Modern Persian by 
Salemana & Zhukovsky, p. 44, 5 and cf. Nichol* 
son, o.c., II, 10). 

The examples of such omission are ever so many: 

jp* ji>* j jjLu® w/\pt 3 ! ij ^ 2 » [65,16] =23 (L42, 

13 - 14 ), 

o>-U1 <s tj«» j*» j* j [77, 18 ] = (L 50, io-u).<* 

Cw**“^*" jf j , « , * J Sysf* jf [93, id] 

= (L 62/2) J 

1 L lias U^j*x3 \j & , 4 „ * 

2 X. has s $%>y hL«« instead of ^JoL*, but otherwise its wording 

folly coincides with that of th© Edition. 

3 L fully coincides with th© Edition, except the spelling of th© initial 
S, which is spelt in the usual manner. 

4 L fully coincides with the Edition, except that * s written 

in on© word, and ojf in two. 

5 Quoted from th© Russian edition of 1890, which is a translation 
by th© joint authors themselves of 4 Persisch© Grammatik mit Litfceratur, 
Ohrestomathie und Glossar’, von Carl Saiemann undYaientin 
Shukovski. Porta linguarum orientalium, Berlin, 1889, 
8 ° min, Unfortunately, I have not got to hand that little book to give 
the parallel quotation from the original. 

6 L has XjJ-W „ 

7 L has all in ordinary Plural*. s c £SjZ\SJ t • 
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^u«J) O'1 dJ'jjpaG 1 A • AI 3 L jif** [218, 4 ] "*“ 

(L 137, 5-6)4 

oaS"*" 3 L j ^5"" *_y [227, 13 ] = (L 143, 10 ), 2 

O.J 1 \Ji3l l4_^o J ^ JUw 0^ y% 3 ^ o*®l> [240, 10 ]^ 

= (L 151, 13 -u ). 4 5 6 

£j&“ oJi&LAe ^j»T y A"^6,sjf" oL 1 oJUblsf o\ajl^ 4 !^ j> [252,18] 

= (L 158, 3-4).« 

«cA^ j>~ o-A >*j 3 ^ ^j oi j ^ j ^y 3^ o® [300, 

u] = (L 184, is). 

^jLw j a’Wi>-L« 2 y>~ ubbJ [303, 5 ] = (li 185, 

20 - 21 ). 

ajui j\j ci>j£-2> j 41.9\* j *a»^ 5 ^ [ 304 , 10] ~ (L 180 , 


12). 8 

t . , , j »JL *+»y . . . . J <C«4^ . . . . J UUti 42 mtj OA&b- gj 3^ j^)\» » 

jM ®JL 1 A , . , . J oAA [312, 13 ] = (L 101, 0 - 7 ). 

f V _J f U^U jl-r [333, 0 ] = (L 203, 1 - 2 ). 7 

o/jV . . . . [333, 14 ] = (L 203 4-b) 8 

a* 1® ji <u^ 3 ^ j jsfW [354, 10 ] sss (L 215, 5 - 0 ).® 
iS>jy£. jj>- [413, 11 ] = (L 249, is). 3 -® 

<JL/ j JL- jU> j ^ oj* 0 L 1 oUU* 3 ^ <3 jb [484, 17 ] = 
(L 291, 2i).n 

«juA j a1<cA5" [517, 14 ] = (L 312, 14)4 2 


1 L has a! after »jlJ^ 

2 L lias jl. 

3 An obvious misprint: the sentence occurs [241, 10 - 11 ]. 

4 L lias in Singular ^ojT wH^ and (instead of o~»*). 

5 L has the last verb in the usual form A’t £if, 

6 L has at the beginning oL&J instead of »j]T oT. 

1 L has a£ ozf fV instead of oV {V. 

® L omits even the A*^ after 

8 la has jV 

10 L has tfXzjjfi,. 

11 L has instead of the final oj". 

12 L has X\ *JUA. 
x 3 
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^ . . . . ofXJCi Jt? jJy f\ [525, 14] « (L 317, is).* 

Oji y& # „ . . j * » • » j Jui cib cu-JjT [535, i»] =s= 

(L 322, s), 2 

An unusual way of (expressing the Subjunctive Mood by 
forms of the Past- Tense with a final yd tacked on 3 (of. our 4 
edition of the Asmrn44awl.tid , Introduction, p. 7) 5 (there also 
occurs in a passage, if it is not a mere error made by the copyist 
of the V. Ms., that, instead of the Subjunctive Mood, as would 
be expected, simple Future Tense is used): 

>V X aJy- . . . . 0* [208, 17] = (L 131, 14).$ 

y yj & [02, 12 - 13 ] = (T 61, 

.... J tjpJSJv j£» . , . o J Jk5 ...» «jf Jo b X»\j 

. , „ . j _[105, io~i3j = (L 09, 

8 -iO). 8 

v eiU [149, 6] = (L 90, 1 ). 

IS*''* S-'A *j*- vr** j al *>c i+mijs [242, 

1 ] = (L 151, 21 ). 

VLj- 4 ^ l" j«A [271, 4 ] = (L 169, 3 ). 

^ lj ^L, f 1“ jwt [271, 9 ] = (L 169, •). 

^juT c?u> JCiy [310, i] = (L 189, 10). 9 


1 L has instead of jjLy*, and ^X'Xy instead of <s^s* 

2 L has instead of it: ^ y- j X*b.5 j*J jl ,*■ \ j exdjT 

X9 yp wjf* JrJ*j^. 

3 Which seems to be, as far as 1 can see, a yd-yi (vhart-u-) jazd , with the 
f/d-i/i shart omitted in the protasis, and the yd-yijaza preserved in 
the apodosis. 

4 Zhukovsky’s. 

5 My own copy of the Attrdrn t-tawhid being irretrievably Jest, and 
copies of it being unavailable in the (Calcutta libraries, 1 am unable to say 
to what this ({notation refers, ft may bo added, by the way, that 
a reprint of Zhukovsky’s Edition has been published recently in 
Tehran, but I have not soon it. 

6 The sentence in tlio Edition runs: [j A f- S y Jhf Oyr 

*V j* e-Jj" gl*. In L, however, the wording is as follows: 

0A3 o*Ck j 4« <ldjc l" xdy- JL" Jp- jwhich scorns to he loss 


corrupt than the passage in the Edition. 

^ L has ^ pL. 

3 L omits xit o»uU and has all the other verbs of the sentence in 


Participle form: Jo (( j* fi aJU*j 9jbj 

9 L has iSM and JbJul 
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jaT l" [300, io] = (L 218, 1o) J 

y I j3~ [420, o] = (L 253, is),^ 

cjjA *v u-A 0? ^ ^ Joy [470, o] = (L 287, 4).® 

The yd of ‘condition and consequence 1 2 3 4 5 (?/«-//£ sharfu-jazd) 
used in connection with forms of the Aoriat and of the 
verbum substantivum, and with the 2nd Person of 
the Past Tense (cf. Asraru-i-tawliul, p. 7 of the Introduction 4 ; 
Browne, o.c., p. 435, and Nicholson, o.c. s pp. 7-8): 

««.. j O’At* Jj** ts dhtd yf"o J.JT" o^ JO 

. J . . . . J [17, 12-15) = (L 11, 22-12, l), 5 

^AiC; o) oU»jl .... ^jT a; f\ [78, 2-3] = (L 50 , 11-12 ), 6 7 

^Aj jf j O 3^ Wj» j cA jjC- j As ^f\ 

[115, 11 ] = (L 75, 7 )J 

cu^-W 0j3r 3^ ^JLW obdJd jf^ [131, 17 ] — 

(L 84, is). 8 9 10 11 

^jjA*^ eAfeLi* jA^ . . Jj ^jLst alj jA 3 jO [135, l] 
= (L 87, »).» 

^Alj >1 ... AVttfc..,. jX\ f\ [138, 1 ] = (L 89, a- 3 ).w 
j 3 ^ * 5 ^_j*« ^ 3 ^ ^ I [189, 3 ] “ (Li 119, 13 ).^ 


1 L omits the words jj-if #> yV, 

2 L has ^xi^jy l" A’^jjA. 

3 L has: 2 >J*» instead of 45 xi. 

4 See footnote 5 , p. 344 . 

5 The text in L seems to have been somewhat corrupted by the 
copyist in his effort to straighten out some of the forms unfamiliar to 

him. It has anyhow, at the beginning: eJya (S^Jf jL&J jLjjf* Cfj» jH 

igXsS* 0 „j* JVo and further: ^aJa' 4 ^A’JaJ c ,^a;aS"1 

6 L has aAJS7. 

7 L has (as already pointed out hi footnote 2 , p. 342 . u£>x LL** 

instead of jJaL.*- J Cj£» instead of y&Xs>*A., and instead of 

tS'h-lf * 

8 L has instead of (^JW, and <jJj* 2 instead of 

9 L has instead of <jil instead of <5A2d, instead of 

1j (^jLai, and <5 .a*aj» instead^of 45 Ah 

10 L has 45Ah y 'JA&L and <5X»h* aI . 

11 L has omits <3& and has ^oi-iu. 
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...... 4> ^xi-U \jj o- f \ P25, 17 ] — (L 142, ft). 1 2 

tsx^i S ] [231, 10] = (L 145, u).* 
jj> ... J- 1; <jlil Ij./' |25», i#J = (L KB, i»-u). 
WT &jf ^ /' 1362, nt| = (L 213, tsa). 3 
^xA o \4 ... rfXiU o'>tf f\ 1376, is-mJ = (1j 22(>, it-ib). 
^Xji _,»\k ... J tSJtjl oW ^XjU oU>lc jTl (375, U I = (L 
226, 18 - 19 ). 4 * 

^xxSj jUJ jfl j [520, i] s= (L 314, a). 6 

tjjXiL Ijaci 4^ jXl JT \ £ (jfXit y ley J^j5»T {£jj J 

[509, 2 ] = (L 306, n) fi 

j uT ol*T -w* jl > .. jfl [526, 10 ] = (L3J7, 17 ). 

Jxx lj 4^ j Jxx' 1j ijX jf\ [134, 7 ] = (L 86, 12 ). 7 

With the forms of the Aorist there also occurs the yd of 
desire (or ‘optative* yd —hf ) (after ): • 

'jubj j*Aj~ pV ^ h [528, 10 ] = (L 318, i?). 8 
<jj*j jCilf [528, 12 ] = (L 318, is) 9 10 (cf. examples from 
the Tazhimtu-1-Awliya , Nicholson, o.c., 10). 

Here we may add an example of a similar combination, 
which is, however, hard to explain: 

jJjisi* 4.W j JuXe\J Of ^XO [115, is] != 

(L 75,9-10)40 


1 L drops in both cases tho dual yd, mul has xili and xil, 

2 L drops tho § \ and lias simply 1 s Sj& j iS^ -; J . </ • 

3 The text in L coincides in every thing with tho Edition (except tho 

spelling & instead of £ ), but tho a {({<11) in looks suspiciously 

like a 3 (vatu), which might bo explained by tho copyist failing to 
understand what he was writing. 

4 L has instead of . 

6 L has another wording: ^Xb jUid ^jj 

6 L has in both cases simply Xtl. 

7 L drops the superfluous ya in both cases. 

8 L has j . 

9 L has jdj* 

10 L drops the initial j* ; has cu*U and X‘l ^15 jX*t 
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A form of the Imperative, made more emphatic by means 
of adding an alif at the end: 

LuuA ^ (corresponding to the Arabic ) [227, 17 ] = 

(L 143, 12)4 

The formation of the simple Future by means of the ordinary 
Infinitive, instead of the infinitivus apocopatms: 
f'j*. \jj [411 9 b] - (L 248, s) * 

Forms of the Past Tense, wherein the v e r b 11 in subs- 
tantivum stands before the Participle, and the negative 
is attached to the former (cf. A short Grammar of Modem 
Persian by Salemann and Zhukovsky, p. 54 ). 1 * 3 
*>bi o-wjliijT ^ [30, 4 ] = (L 20, 1 - 2 ). 4 

jJo^ ^ j j [399, n] 5 = (L 241, 7). 6 

The use of apocopated Past Participles: 

Ab jUA [330, 8] = (L 201, 10)4 

Jjb Jjjl 3 / jl 3jrv [330, 4 ] = (L 201, 10 ).* 
dj. [501, 9 ] =5 (L 302, 1 ). 

The use of rare forms—3rd pers. Plur. of the Aorist and the 
Pluperfect from the verb jand imparting to it the meaning 
of 4 to become 1 8 , by prefixing to it the particle : 

Xy [27, 17 ; 76, 4 ; 261, 11 ; 369, 17 ; 386, 2 ; 452, is] = 

(L 18, 11 ®; 49, 9 9 ; 163, 11 9 ; 223, is 9 ; 233, 3 9 ; 
273 si 3 ). 

2>y <0 y [132, is; 194, 7 ; 318, 9 ; 417, is] = (L 85, 

122, is “j 194, 1512 ; 252, s 12). 

«j, [318, 11 ] = (L 194, i#).w 


1 L has Ai. 2 L has Cf\ instead of and cu-iST, 

3 v.s. footnote 5, p. 342. 

4 L has: wbi ^. 

a The original has [ 499 , 11 ], an obvious misprint. 

« L has 4 j* , which is also quite un-Persian. 

7 L has in both cases the full Infinitive form. 

8 v. preceding note. Here the final is omitted. 

8 L has xil. 13 L has >y . 11 L has 

12 L has * j . 18 L has simply Xsj. 
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aj?1 >U [502, to] = (L 302, i*)- 1 
<o j o [501 5 s] =5 (3j 302, t). 

Tho formation of the Passive by moans of the verb j*uT : 
jJ ciU [ 89, n] = (L 58, io). 
e-J .juT cif [174, 5] 2 = (L J L0, «). 

In the case of a verb compounded with an Arabic masdar 
it is admissible to complement the latter by a whole sentence *. 

^;jG o*j ojW ob' & ti> r28G, 15 " 10 ] = 7 )* 3 

Finally, we may mention an meoinprehensiblc form biS*** 
which lias been preserved by us 4 in the text: 

bar oh** ji pl»* $jxama Jo>jj jrtj [4 I 8, y] = 

(L 252, io).s 

(c) In Prepositions and Adverbs. 

Prepositions can be omitted, tho examples of such omission, 
are, however, few; 

ail ci*. JU « [297, o] = (L 182, is). 

The Proposition j is very often accompanied by the 
complementary Proposition j\ (of. Browne, o.r.,439): 

A [4, 7 , 8-o ; 126. m; 3 OS, 7 2 ; 225, s; 365, «, is; 

418,9] = (L 4, s, c»; SI, is; 100, 22 141, 12 ; 221,3, 

7 ; 252, u). 


1 L omi ts a j .j . 

2 The original has [L 8 t, f>], which is mi obvious misprint. 

2 In L tho wording is: , 3 jt 

4 Zhukovsky. ' 

5 L has which dons not make the matter clearer. That 

latter form is also recorded by Zh. as a variant in a footnote on tho respec¬ 
tive page. Out of curiosity, I looked up the passage in tho Samarqn.n<I 

edition (p. ,191, 8-9), whore, however, no form of tho verb <$■*$“ is found, 

and where tho text runs: A- y\ J ^*\> 2> 1* s. *y, jp 9 j 3 js j 3 

y £s ib^j® ^jjT jX i jw LgJb h*-j. 

6 1 find it good Persian and, X think, the addition of auv proposition 
where place , not direction is meant, would have made it unidiomatic. 

7 The original has [105, 2], an obvious misprint. 

8 In L 4, 0 tho copyist has jumped over a whole lino and added 
it afterwards in the margin. That marginal addition has, however, 

3 . 

& L has ^viT 3 . 
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But also: 

0 a [225, s; 327, 5 ] = (L 141, is; 199, is). 

With the Arabic after, the Preposition 3 ! is, on the 

contrary, placed before and an izdfa is used to connect that 
combination with what follows (by analog}’ with the Persian 

jO : 

oT ju, 3 I [144, 9 ; 212, 12 ; 418, 19 ; 494, 4 ] = (L 92, 19 ; 133, 
10 ;i 252, 20 ; 297, 72 ). 

(jfijT) T juj $ [81, 10 ; 82, 19 ; 99, ii; 175, 1 ; 339, 13 ; 383, 

is; 546, 5 ] = (L 52, 19 s ; 54, i3 ; 65, 12 ; 110, 19 ; 206, 
15 ; I * * 4 * 231, 14 ; 328, 9 ). 

&) ju. 3 ^ [325, 1 ] = (L 198, 13 ). 

The Adverb 3 I, again used as a Preposition (of. Nichol¬ 
son, ox , 13): 

juT ^ 3 I [207, 1 ] = (L 130, s).5 

joT lb 3 I [344, 9] = (L 209, v ). 6 7 

js y 3 dT 3 I o\£ [484, igJ = (JL 291, 20 ).^ 

The Preposition l with, used in the meaning of * to, in : 
^juT jjJl At U f dy l [77, 2 ] = (L 49, 20 ). 8 * 
jAM 1} f jJ [251, 15-16] = (L 157, is).9 
[374, s] = (L 225, 22)40 
lb Irf./ jl [389, 13 ] = (L 235, »).« 

^U. \ [ 461 > «] = ( L 278, io)42 


I L has 6^ . 2 Li has of ^ jl 

3 L omits . 4 L has iJd ^ 3I 

6 L has hero (I should say, correctly, from the point of view of 

Standard Persian) jA jfcy- tfW. 3I: in this case the verb denotes 

action, and direction is implied by it, whilst in the case discussed 
above (p. 348 , footnote 6), the verb denotes state, and place is meant. 

® L has l»Ju XiJ 3I, ef. preceding note. 

7 L has DU instead of OT 31. 8 L has . 

® L has j*» j . 10 L has f ^ j .. 

II L has, of course, lb 4 ». 12 L has f jj j « 
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A yd of indefiniteness (yd-yi vahdat) is admissible 1 ' in eonnec- 
tion with an Adjective used adverbially: 

iSJJ J. r " 6 ] = (L 71 , o)A 


* * * * 


Here we may record some archaic or rare words and 
combinations, which may be useful from the point of view of 
Persian lexicography. They are as follows: 

Judy. j^jT to express a wish , to wish : 

jr jjJ dpj 2 ] = (L 104, 4 ); 2 3 4 * 
<jbjf jjjT to excite somebody's desire, something (Nomin. 
case) to he wished, by somebody (Dat. cast 1 ): 

>■/ jjjT \j yP cr) [238, Hj - (L 140, s»). 

\yj x.r yj Jj T [239, n] = (L 150, e).* 

For further examples of such a construction, see Asmm-t- 
tawJdd 89, 9 , u ; Tazlcimtu-1-Awliyd , Nicholson's edition, 
I, 109, 17 ; II, 11 (v.s. p. 330, footnote 6), and also the old 
British Museum Ms. Or. 249, dated 098 A.Hff. 
7 V , 10 ; 8 V , 5 , 0 . 

lA oLT, easily obtainable , easily found [399, 4 ] =* (L 241, 

2 ). 

jjuiUlfT, to inform , to let know [224, 7 ] = (L 141, 2 ). 
jjl-LT, to burst [121, 10 ; 403, in] = (L 78, m; 243, 21 ). 
jA receptive to Islam [506, 14 ] = (L 305, 4 ). 
j\jxJ in the meaning of a promising person , on whom one 
can rely: 

j jf* jX j* [215, 7 ] =ss (L 135, h-»), 
rf+jX\ sad , sorrowful [59, 11 ; 139, 4 J = (L 38, 21 89, 

6). 


1 L has an entirely different wording: eJUjC l j* <Jf j j 

2 L has * 

3 L coincides with the Edition, except the spelling of J$jT. 

4 L has uhT ®jX*b 

& X» has CgSijJud. 
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cuJtU jjl faith, confidence [143, 2 ; 374, 1 ] = (L 92, 3 ; 225, 
20 i)„ 

fijJi j jj\ faith and affirmation [146, b] = (L 94 , 4 ). 1 2 
c fj t ; possibility , power [202, 9 ] = (L 127, 12 ). 3 

(from oa^) cutting , cutting off [261, 15 ] = (L 163, 
14 ). 4 The root oyr has been preserved up to our days 
in Iranian dialects, see my 5 "Materials for the Study of 
Persian Dialects J , I and II s . v . o&j. 
j& b y. sinful (in combination with the verbs AuA < dzf and 
&i £): [74, is; 75, 1 ; 537, 15 ; 538, 4 ] = (L 48, 11 , is; 
323, 7 , 12 ). 

jijL, rubbing, touching: [509, 2 ] = (L 306, io). 6 
j(Im])er. jL, ) to rub , to touch: [263, 15 ; 415, a; 509, 

9, 10; 519 , 5, 10, 13; 530, s] = (L 164 , 17; 250 , 17; 306 , 
15, 10; 313, 14, 7 10 ; 314, 1 ; 319, 13). 

to distui'b , to trouble: [373, 7 ] = (L 225, is).' 8 
juS'ojj to become , to come into existence: [311, 1©; 360 , 
19 ] = (L 190, 17 ; 218, 10 ). 9 

expectation: [127, 12; 273, s] = (L 82, e ; 10 170 , © 10 ). 

1 L has ajh jjl. It seems to mo as if Zh. had misunderstood the 
construction: we have to do here not with compound noun jj\, 

like in the preceding ease, but with the verb Cn-Ab j_*t in the 3rd Person 

Sing. It is immaterial, whether in the Prosent (as L) or in the Past 
(as Edition) Tense. 

8 L has only c-Ah jj\ 9 omitting the f 

3 L has an entirely different wording (the copyist having probably 
misunderstood the sentence) and has c fj instead of <-//.• 

4 L has 5 Zhukovsky’s. 

6 L has hero, somewhat indistinctly, an Arabic equivalent ub 

and it is obvious that the scribe wrote at first some other, and longer, 
word, then licked it off whilst it was still wet (which accounts for the 
above-mentioned indistinctness or smudge) and wrote on that place the 

word (jJ., the sin of which he made as long as permissible, still leaving a 
little blank space after the preceding word. 

7 L has U-UA instead of Os . 

8 L has ijA ^ JSfjT instead of X*JjJLj 'j* yy 

9 L omits here the sentence »il", which occurs in the Edition. 

10 L has ^ 
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firmness, steadfastness: [187, 15 ] = (L 118, 17 ). 
jfuL and JC xw contented, satisfied : [10, 2 ; 48, is; 54, 

to; 63, 13 ; 188, 1 ; 503, 7) = (L 7, is; 32, 1 ; 35, 22 ; 41, 7 ; 
118, 20 ; 303, 4). 

content, satisfaction : [220, 10 ] = (L 138, 20 ). 
sufficient : [315, 1 ; 374, 3 ; 402, 0 ; 423, 15 ; 449, 14 ] = 
(L 192, 14 ; 225, si; 243, 3 ; 255, is; 271 r ii). 
to attach , to join: 

jX \j J 3 I d-U [396, is] = (L 239, 14 ), 

Oju^i to commit oneself, to have to do with somebody, to 
be connected with somebody: [300, 10 ] = (L 184, 15 ). 

like oneself*: [346, 2 ; 358, 4 ] = (L 210, 7 ; 216, 
22 ). 

o y* * like, oneself: [131, is: 467, 0 ] = (L 84, is; 281, 
20 ). 

OjuT J^U. to follow, to result: [264, 2 ; 379, 14; 498, 8-9] = 
(L 164, ai:« 229, 2 ; * 299, 4 5). 
ojuS (same meaning): [267, 17] = (L 167, 5 ).° 

cjjX*- the capital (city): [110, 14 ] = (L 72, 7 ). 

JL, sx; mockery, jeering: [76, 11 ] = (L 49, is). 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

fj-x contempt, disdain: (310, ie] = (L 190, 5 ). 

JiJ jX to wish , to desire, is constructed with the apooo- 


1 Zhukovsky adds here * and ox?sr *, which is, of courao, an 

impossible form, as the ha-yi hut ft can only occur in Arabic words. 
Tiiinking it to be a misprint in Zh.’s Introduction, 1, at first, corrected 

it into which could bo a variant (or an early Ms. spelling) of 

the above cu.^, and is also found in dictionaries. Yet, the text of 
the Edition (p. ,‘HS, 14), as also L (p. 211, 19) have u>er, the whole 
sentence being: XJjT jKj! j Jens? jX 3^ J>jf & iS 5j5g" J 

* when I 8ec that a group of wise men deny and reject if. I, therefore, omit 
the second quotation under this heading. 

2 I must confess that I am at a loss to find anything archaic or 
peculiar about that expression. 

3 L has 53jT 

4 L has 5 jX 

5 It has u J 

6 see note 4. 

7 L has simply omitting 
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paled Infinitive: 

Ai e-Jy- bjj [199, 1] = (L 125,12)4 

4 j-'j* [203, 12] a (L 128, 7).* 

jus. <jJy y 1460, 13 ] = (L 277, is). 1 2 3 * * 6 7 8 

vzJif ^Jy j\ [472, is] = (L 285, 4) cf. Firdawsi, 

Yusif u Zalilcha , v. 866,1671, and Asrdrii-t-fauMd, 
285, io. 

cj wh in the sense of to ctoZe, to tinder stand: 

ji Jib[55, 12 ] — (L 36, 10 ).^ 
jyi Olijsi' [55, 17 ] = (L 36, is-is). 

JU J [545, 6] = (L 327, is).* 

&jf to devote oneself entirely: [212, 10 ] = (L 133. 
15 - 10 ). 

Ciiib (jl) c—^ to take off one’s hands , to abstain from some¬ 
thing, to refuse , is constructed either, in the usual way, 
with the Preposition 3 U c.g.: 

[86, s] = (L51, 20 ). 

[97, 5 ] = (L 64, 1 ). 

[156, 1 ] = (L 160, 1 - 2 ). 

[293, 10 ] = (L 180, 19 ); 

Or with an oblique case, with lj or without; or with 
an izdfa: 

pU cu-5 b JyfV [14, 11 ] = (L 10, o).e 

^ [1 ^, 13-14] (L 11, 22-2S). 3 


1 L has, instead of it: cUja*. 

2 L has , which considerably changes the meaning, a5* y\y 
being a more Future. 

® ]j has: fcW jp- j»\> i 'i'jr? J * 

4- L has: j* , which seems to be a better reading: in the 

Edition anyhow j is marked with an asterisk. 

6 h has: (3,\y <5 f. 

6 L has: yb j\ l' j. 

7 In Zh.’s Introduction: , but in the text of the Edition 

jlju * 

8 L has a, slightly different wording : '^X^X euo f 5 » j oA pj j ? 

giving the sentence just the opposite meaning. 
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jt ^aj j xjC jsad j jl tjk [381, t»J =s (1* 229, 
*22—230, i).i 

j\x ^ ^\y jl jo*' [391,2] = (h 230, ss-a). 

ijU d.~j> [410, o| = (L 251, h). 1 2 3 

^LiJ 2?4.W [42, r»j = (Ij 27, ih),^ 

171, oj — (L 40, a). 4 

jU cJiiU [72, s] = (L 40, i8-to). 5 
*.jiiU [243, ie] = (L 152, 15 ). 6 

That const met ion with an imfa has been noticed in the 
TazhirakiA-Awliya by Nicholson, ox, 18, but he does 
not mention the construction with the oblique ease in lj> 
although examples of it occur there: II, 325, r>. 

<J\sJj£> hard to find, rare : [100, 9 ] = (L 100, 2 ). 7 
Jji small com: [287, 14 ] = (L 177, 17 ). 8 * 10 11 
j t dx\j to ascribe , to attribute, to something; [325 2 , a, 7 , 17 ] 
= (L 198, i3 ,M6, 199, 2 *°). 

(or 4,) j jjbj to understand (or interpret) in the 
sense of: 

XXj $j. P [169, 4 ] = (L 107, i8).u 
J'j X* 0j>- [41, is] = (L 27, 11 - 12 ). 


1 L puts A before in the second instance. 

2 L has <&ij jl j. 

3 L has Jttb jl s but does not otherwise differ from the Edition. 

4 L has tj jh 

5 The wording in L is different: jt Ca^Ia j %-Cs 

instead of jM j o-wij j ol>- »-//, as in the text of the Edition. 

6 L has v yf- 3^« 

7 Jj has: 2 <CjL j\ 

8 L has which is also one of the variants given in a footnote in 

the Edition. 

8 Omitted in L. 

10 L has: XiT^ which is probably a slip of the pen, since the 

copyist has faithfully reproduced the preceding instances occurring in the 
Edition. 

11 L has an unintelligible: & o\j P j> 
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j3jy- »\j in the meaning of U3j 4 j to attack , to cut the way : 
o\j [154, 3 ] = (L 99, 1 ) 1 * * . 
to respect, to maintain , to preserve: 

1 j gj [323, 12 ] = (L 197, is-xo) 

(such a construction must have originated under 
the influence of Arabic, where the Proposition 
or j would have been used). 

>j» a man of (his) time , a man of prominence: 

[306, 4 ] = (L 187, ®).a 

3 jljf SjTj the fulfilment of the zakdt: [405, s] = (L 245, i). s 

c-ih X disrespect , disdain , inattention: [144, is] — 
(L 93, 5). 

o\j*. head-side , top-side (opp. oil J: 

.-.i j oll t ^ Jr ^ ^ Jo [240, n] — 

(L 151, i~2). 4 

greeting , salutation: [466, 14 ] = (L 269, 14 - 15 ). 5 6 7 

03 y to 5e prominent , to e.rceZ m something: 

> x jV uH j ^ r> [185, 8] = (L 117, 4 ) « 

-cJS a part ; something ; 0 trifle : [137, 12 ] = 

(L 88, is).* 

OxhjAi to make hear ; to inform: [27, 4 ; 279, 9 ; 400, 3 ] = 
[L 18, 1 ; 173, 12 ; 241, 15 ). 


1 L has A*3 j. 

3 L has cX j€jjj c-sje?-, instead of csX 03j» ^3 

of the Edition, where, in a footnote is also given as a variant for vX:. 
8 L has the Infinitive in its full form: 03 \ 

4 L has: jj;j? *&l # Js*, j o>o of S. * 

5 L has J'jT which the Edition also gives as a variant from 

two different Mss. 

6 L has • >**. 

7 The original has [132, 12], which must be a misprint, as the word is 
found not on p. 132 of the Edition, but on p. 137, L has here: cJCi 6l* 
‘a broken loaf’. 
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isf bemg a Sufi; professing Sufism: 

osf jljK> . . . . [172, 12] = (L 100, 13).' 1 2 3 4 * 6 

j€jjj yjz a nmn of good life : [209, 12 ; 318, 3 ] = (L 184, r»; 
194, 11 ). 

yj? a good-natured man: [318, 3 ] = (L 194, 11 ). 
uabi to fall. 

jcJJ 0 JT l- [184, g] = (L 116, it) 2 
3il:i 130, 4 ] = (L 20, i).3 

4„„;i captivated, charmed, in love: [170, 14 ] = (L 108, 12 ). 

of. Nicholson, o.c IT, Prof. 22. 
l> to; in: [123, 7 ; 120, 12 ; 137, 12 ; 151, c; 179, <f| = 
(L 79, is; 81, ic; 88, is;4 97, 5 ; 113, 11 &). 
ojuT >c,hf\J to start talking: [466, 11 ] = (L 281, o).c 
US fated, predestined : [490, 10 ] = (L 295, 2 ). 

JW perfect as to state, or life [515, 3 ] = (L 310 , 15 ). 

in generally given in dictionaries ‘the building of a 

wall, or of a house. 7 8 Julldbi (in the Vienna, Ms ) 
uses it twice : 

^ l>\jjsr [59, 12 ] = (L 38, 2S) 8 
UM [504, 2 ] = (L 303, is).* 


1 L has kJjmsT instead of iS f iiwinch would have been more 
to tho point in the context* 

2 LiliW: X„kj ^ 0 JT If. 

3 L has; obi 

4 k 9as hero: ^ imtoad of I \J 9 m in tho Mditiom 

3 L has & instead of tho ^ ^ \j of tho Sedition, 

6 L has .A>J jhJ.C w 

7 1 find inSteingass ‘ foundation of a house *; A n a n d r a j gives 

tho meaning: cofip 3 *>'U <^b and mentions tho existence of another 
form of tho same word ~f 9 of which he says: 4 j*U obt ^z y* 

which fully coincides with S t eingass ’ explanation: Zh. must ha \0 

been misled by the somewhat vague meaning of b, if by ‘dictionaries* 
he means some Persian *Farkang \ 

8 L has *jl jf. 
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But in both cases all the other Mss. have instead of it 
&j\jf ‘cradle 5 . There arises the 'question whether the 

former word was not used by Julldbl, in the meaning of 
the latter, which possibility is fully justified by the 
context. 1 

£ used in the sense of : [176 ,9 ,* 2 461, 2 ] = (L 111, is: 8 
277, 23 3). 

4 ?If small: trifling; one only: 

r ,p [80, 12 ] = (L 52, a).* 
liir jb* [127, 4 ] » (L 82, 1 ). 

used impersonally in the sense s to be worth 

while J : 

j\ 7 ] = (L 2, 17 ). 6 


1 The question may bo loft open. 

2 In tho original p. 176, 1. 8 

3 L has <£3b. 

4 L omits *»!?. 

6 In the original stands after JU J(not after ^j 

as one would have expected, the order followed in Zh.’s list being 
alphabetical), the confusion having seemingly arisen through the absence 
of the second sarkash (never used in older Mss. and not used even in our 

tlays in Persia, except in dictionaries), Tho word <£* J* (with a yd) 

was mistaken for (with an izdfa), in the sense of ‘ hire\ The word 

is, of course, as I would say, un-Persian (see for that my ‘Stray Notes 

on Kabuli Persian’, pp. 83-86 s.v. hard, kardh and kamhi . OaJ" ^ f 

is also un-Persian even in two ways: in the first instance it is a case of 
verb splitting’ (as described by me, ibid., p. 38), it being used instead 

of tho verb dxfi J** or which verb, with a somewhat uncertain 

meaning, does not seem to have even been current in Persia proper. We 
find it in dictionaries, and P.Horn records it in his ‘Neupcrsische Schrift- 
spraehe’ (in the ‘Grundriss d. iranischeu Pliilologie, Vol. I, Part 2, p. 742, 
1, 25) with the meaning l neigen zu, etc.’, i.e. ‘to incline, to be inclined\ 

6 In L the sentence is hopelessly muddled: x57 J> f l* jCJtf" J* 

i.e. 6 whose name a decent person will not mention^. The sentence, however, 
could be translated, in my opinion: ‘whose name I am not inclined to 
disclose 8 (for such impersonal turns of sentence v.s. what Zhuko¬ 
vsky himself has to say s.v. Q$S 
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For the name expression used in a personal form, v. Asmm-f- 
lawkid 287, a and Nafafydtu-l-Uns 319, n 1 (= Kashfu-l-Mahjnb , 
301, footnote 30). 2 Cf. also Kashfu4~M<iJijuh: 

^ . . . . & xSS \f \y [409, to-ii] = (L 247, n) *. 

^1 5 / (sifting on the floor) cross-legged: [433, 10 ] = 
(L 201, 21 ) 4 ; cf. Amirad-Uiwlmi 270, ir>. 
ddf%f to tear off , to break off: [396, is] = (L 239, is). 

&S to declare , to decide, upon something , tofee a 
stand on something: 

oU Jj. [22, s] = (L 15, i).r* 

Jbl Jji [22, 15] == (L 15, fl). 

eJtfT XSX Jj5 v tU. o[28, io] = (L 18, 19 - 20 ).® 

AjC oT c-O; [30, is] = (L 20, ia).7 
ai/JS'rfUi [43, i] = (L 28, s)8 

ay ol. - [45, 7 ] ss [lj 29, is-io).® 

JX oi> [52, is] = (L 34, i8).if 

j (-0* [71, 7 ] = (L 4b, 7 -r)4^ 
a/T jy- Jj5 [74, 3 ] = (L 48, t).12 


# X The original lias p. 319, 1. 5 (i.e. of the Nassau Lees’ 
edition), which is a misprint. 

2 The footnote in question gives a sentence added in one of the 
secondary Mss. used by Zli„ which runs as follows; xSJ cfl ^ 

^ /ar. xjX ^ 41 S 0 

® L has ( 3 ^ 

4 L has a j» ^**>*^. ; , as against :>y 4L>JtA < 5 ^ >jf of the 

Edition. 

6 L drops tho Proposition. 

® L has uCL*, insteadof which is also one of the variants 

given in the Edition. 

7 L has: ijf <Sj. 

* L has ; *0 jT' hi 

® L drops the Proposition, 

L has instead of < 3 JE which changes entirely both the 

construction and the meaning of tho sentence. 

11 The wording in L is different: u! e*^b® \Sj j X‘lc eiu *ij& 3 ^ \£j V* 

*jf cTTt * 

12 v.s. note 5. 
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clb d jk&A cJjy [149, 17 ] = (Li 96, io)4 

JbjC ^ [278, 14 ] = (L 173, 4 ).* 

jAj Jju [289, s] = (L 178, 12 ). 

aijC JW oh j 3 I[304, 2 ] = (L186, 7 ).® 

^4jjl [361, 1 ] = (L 218, 11 ). 

oaS"*" a Las OjJ c*i> [407, i] v = (L 246, s).^ 

^ jl [497, 14 ] = (L 299, s). 

Such a construction is also encountered in the old Persian 
commentary on the Qur’an, described by Browne, ox. 

( jb’jf jJ&a 507 ) > although the author of the article does not 

mention it in Ms description. Numerous examples can be 
found in the Asraru-t-TaivMd, e.g. 268, 3 , ie; 283, 5 . 

jjusIjT to make tell: [466, 1 , 3 ] = (L 280, 20 ; I * * 4 5 * 7 8 9 10 II 281, 1 ). 

J^VU probably: [148, 1 ©] = (L 95, 14 ). 
oa”U to leave : 

^Jjlc Jsk tS S' l [120, s] =s (L 77, 20 ). 6 

oh [121, 12 ] = (L 78, is).? 

\j JU [289, 9 ] = (L 178, 15 ).® 
jjb jfU to destroy , to throw away: 

jLtc J 3 j\ (jWl Ak~& 4 Mb [35, 13 ]® = (L 23, 13 - 14 ) 4 ® 
oh f J ^ jh*c j tb jl uT [429, 12 ] = 

(L 259, a)M 

In the latter example the words oh f j>_£j ^ one would 

be inclined to consider as an explanatory sentence added by 
on© of the copyists. Yet the text of the other Mss., where the 


I la L the wording is slightly different: eijC Lb £iiJU j Jii tJjT. 

s In L the verb is omitted. 

8 L coincides with the Edition barring slight differences in the 
sequence of the words. 

4 L has ci £ instead of c -J&. 

® L has here (in the first case only): X jT jI&Jj. 

8 L only omits <£j. 

7 L has instead of ulc . 

8 L has jl, instead of 

9 The other Mss. nsed for the Edition have *>£. 

10 L has also o £ 

II L omits the words; j tfhy, 


14 
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words jU j tfhy are omitted and the words ohjf J,y&J- 

retained, do not allow of such an interpretation. 1 Unfortunately, 
in the abstracts by Muhammad P a r s a, 2 3 the passage in 
question does not occur. Anyhow, the verb is formed from 
the Arabic /, 

one whose mind is occupied: 

J 3 * j** cuij* [20, 3 ] ^ (L 13, 11 )A 
unexpected , unusual: 

[292, 14 ] = (L 180, 7 ) 4 

preservation , guarding: [444, 20 ] = (L 268, is)* 5 6 
oihj. j 4 putting down and picking up': [454, 4 ] =• 

(L 274, 4 ). 

e-J /j benevolence: [148, 5 ] = (L 95, 7 ). 
to deliver: [265, 13] = (L 165, is). 
permanent: [30, 4 ] = (L 20, 2 ). 
ajf it remembering , mentioning: [106, 20 , 21 ; 195, 4 ] = 
(L 70, 1 bis ; 122, 23 ).® 

(jhLw^i to seek, to solicit: 

... [20, 10 ] as (L 13, 10 ). 7 Cf. in Persian 

dialects: my 8 ‘Materials’, I, II, s.v. (JU-sr • 

Zhukovsky further mentions that e J u 11 a b i ’ s style 
is not free from Arabic expressions’; that he uses ‘Arabic 


1 All the four other Mss. used by Zhukovsky being far younger 
than the Vienna Ms., I do not see any reason, why the interpretation 
proposed by him should be rejected. It only proves that the lator copyists 
found in the original (or originals) from which they were copying the 
same unintelligible (or unusual) words together with a good explanation 
thereof, so they retained the latter and dropped the former. As Z h, does 
not give any filiation of the Mss. used by him, one cannot b© sure that 
they are not copied, all or some of them, from the Vienna Ms., or its 
prototype, or some intermediate Ms. 

2 The author of Fadu-l-Khitab (described in B i e u’s Catalogue, 
863), which consists of such abstracts from Jullahl’s work. 

3 L omits J:>. 

4 L has a 

5 Written in one word in L, with the izdfa after it marked, 

6 L has in all the throe cases cite # 

7 L has ijb »U. 

8 Zhukovsky’s, 

14B 
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expressions and words attributing to them meanings not current 
in Persian’; that 'through translating literally from Arabic, he 
introduces expressions foreign to the spirit of the Persian 
language. 

Some instances of Arabic expressions, not generally used in 
Persian, are then noted by Zhukovsky, as occurring in the 
Kashfu4-Mahjub such as: 

wholly , entirely: [7, is; 221, 12 ] = (L 6, 4 ; 139, 5 ). 
by my life! in truth: [309, c; 351, 2 ] = (L 189, 0 ; 
213, 4 ). 

li* withal ; notwithstanding: [110, s] = (L 72, 3 ). 1 2 
less often ^ (which is followed by an explanation in 
Arabic of some Arabic expression). 3 4 
jijjt leaves {of a tree): [287, 15 ] = (L 177, is). 


qoU olisi and there is a great difference between: [158, is; 
230, is; 484, 5 ] = (L 101, ic; 145, 4 ; 291, 12 ). 


j 3 


and the like A 


Zhukovsky finally points out that Julldbi often concludes 
Ms Persian arguments by a whole sentence in Arabic, which 

generally begins with or i. In most cases it is impossible 


to say, whether these ‘ because ’ and ‘ then 5 belong to the author 
or have been bodily taken with the sentence quoted by Mm 
from the Arabic source he used for his work. More than a 


1 Tli© expression is, however, quite current in Persian. 

2 Omitted in L, 

3 The passages enumerated by Zh. in that connection are so numerous, 
that I abstain from reproducing them, the more so as < 3 **, is quite good 
Persian, and ^ is not seldom used in Persian (mostly m combination 

1 a £ *■* • % 

with other Arabic expressions, such as iSj^^ <5 i 6 or, in other 

as «*• 

words', etc.), even in speech. 

4 I omit here the tedious enumeration of passages where these 
expressions are found, as well as that of the passages, where their Iranian 

equivalents cd xjU td I xiU t A>’U O'A j are used by the author of 

the Kashfu-l-Mahjub. I also omit the enumeration of whole Arabic 
expressions and their Persian parallels, as noted by Z h., and of such 
Persian expressions as seemed to him to belong to the same category with 
regard to the construction. 
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score of such instances are enumerated. One case, where 

has been replaced by its Persian equivalent gljl is quoted: 
[325, »] = (L 198, u).i- 

* * He 

As already said 2 the examples of the peculiarities of 
J u 11 a b I ’s language, quoted in the preceding pages, have been 
bodily taken (barring such emendations, as imposed themselves, 
and omission of a few passages that seemed to have no direct 
bearing on the subject) from the part of Zhukovsky’s 
Introduction left untranslated by Sidney J e r r o 1 cl . 3 My 
purpose in doing so was twofold: in the first instance to make 
these interesting materials accessible to students of the 
Kashfu-l-Mahjub by supplementing Zhukov sky's quotations 
with exact references to page and line of a current Indian edition 
of the work 4 ; in the second instance, to have at my disposal a 
sufficient number of examples, showing the peculiarities of the 
language used by the author of the Kashfu-l-Mahjub, more 
especially such as would point to the local speech of Ms birth¬ 
place, In that respect, however, the results proved to be 
somewhat meagre, but not altogether disappointing. In the 
footnotes accompanying my translation of Zhukovsky's list 
a few of the more blatant peculiarities attributable to the 
influence of the local speech have been pointedly noted. 
They are, as said, very few, and the gravamen of the case 
does not so much lie with such isolated examples as with the 
general trend of the text characterized by minor details, such 
as the improper 6 use (and position) of particles and propositions, 
which is analogous with that prevalent in Tajiki (or Kabuli) 
Persian. To this we have to add the immoderate use of causative 
verbs inexistent in Standard Persian, the use of the verb jjuT 
as an auxiliary verb, 6 the occasional splitting of verbs. 7 AH such 
deviations are recorded by Zhukovsky in his Introduction 
under the term ‘peculiarities', and we have no means to ascertain 
whether he considered them as archaic, but such was probably 
the case. 8 Prom the moment, however, that I undertook my 


1 h has 2 v.8. pp. 326-327. 

s v.8„ p. 326 and footnotes to the same page. 

4 Vu8. note 1 on p. 327. 

6 From the point of view of Standard Persian. 6 v.s. p. 348. 

7 See for that my ‘Stray Notes on Kabuli Persian’, pp. 28-29. 

8 Although his prolonged studies of Iranian dialects and particularly, 
his prolonged stay in Turkestan, when collecting materials for his monu¬ 
mental work on ‘The Ruins of Old Merv’, may have influenced him, which 
could account for the great circumspection shown by him in defining the 
forms discussed by him as ‘peculiarities’. 
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study of the kind of Persian used at present in Afghanistan, 1 
I came to the firm conclusion that many of these peculiarities, 
usually considered as archaic, are nothing of the sort, and are 
not governed in any way by the factor of time, but belong to a 
certain locality, namely to the large strip of land extending from 
Bukhara and Samarqand to the confines of India, and comprising 
the present day Khorasan 2 * and Afghanistan. Or, in other 
words, these 4 peculiarities 5 are geographical, not historical. I 
think to have definitely proved elsewhere 3 4 the identity of the 
Tajik! language of Bukhara not only with the colloquial language 
of present day Afghanistan, but also with the 4 old language of 
Herat 7 * , 4 as represented by the peculiarities of the Tahaqatn-s - 
-mfiyya of Ansar!. Unfortunately, Khurasan in the wider sense 
of the term 5 was always, and quite correctly so, considered to be 
4 the cradle of Persian literature 5 , so that whatever peculiarities 
were found in the earlier works of Persian writers hailing from 
Khorasan, they were considered as natural idioms of Persian of a 
certain period, whilst, hi reality, they were merely part and 
parcel of the local vernacular of all periods. In poetry such 
peculiarities 6 became less apparent owing to a certain rigidity 
in the versified sentence. They were also liable to be considered 
as instances of poetic licence, and as such to be discounted. 

In the earlier periods (to which belong the Kashfu-l-Mahjub 
and its author) the intercourse between the parts of Iran com* 
prised in the limits of present day Afghanistan and Persia proper 
was less hampered than it became since the influx of the Central 
Asian Turcs who, conquered India and the adjoining parts of 
Iran in the XVI c. A.D. and founded their independent empire, 
which became known as the Empire of the .Great Moghuls. 
The influence of Central Asia with regard to language became 
paramount in the countries under their sway, and the Persian of 
Persia proper ceased to a great extent to exert the amount of 
influence it used to wield over the language of those countries. 7 

That state of things explains why the language of the Kashfu- 
4-Mahjub does not display even a greater number of peculiarities 


1 The results of which are expounded in my 4 Stray Notes on Kabuli 
Persian 9 . 

2 Previous to the establishment of the independent Durrani dynasty 
(1747 A.D.) in Afghanistan, the western portion of that country belonged 
to Persia and was considered to be a part of Khorasan. 

8 In my ‘Stray Notes on Kabuli Persian’. 

4 W. Ivanow. Tabaqat of Ansari in the Old Language of 
Herat, JRAS,1923. 

5 v.s. note 2. 

6 Except, of course, what regards particles and prepositions, as well 
as isolated words, unusual as far as Standard Persian is concerned. 

7 The language of Afghanistan does not seem however to have become 

entirely crystallized in its present form before the accession to power of 

the Barakzai dynasty in the XIX c. A.D. and the - foundation of the 
present day independent Afghan kingdom. 
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akin to the present day language of the mother-country of its 
author. 

Other factors, however, such as JullabVs extensive travels 
which also comprised Persia proper, 1 where he had occasion to 
hear Standard Persian spoken on every side 2 must have in¬ 
fluenced his style. On the other hand, he could hardly have 
been influenced to any appreciable extent whatever by any 
literary productions of his time in Standard Persian, which were 
certainly scarce, if not altogether inexistent, the medium of 
expression being in his time chiefly, if not exclusively, Arabic. 3 

That circumstance fully explains one point, overlooked by 
Zhukovsky in his excursus on the peculiarities of JuUdln's 
language, namely the syntactical appearance of the phrase in the 
Kashfu - Z- Makjub. 

The construction of the sentence in Persian is rather rigid 
as regards the place occupied by the subject and the predicate, 
the former always beginning, and the latter closing the sentence, 
or, in other words, a personal form of the verb indicates the end 
of the sentence and, so to say, plays the role of a full stop. 4 
For the sake of greater emphasis, certain parts of the sentence 


1 The places which he says having visited are mentioned in the 
Kashf u-l-Mahjub in the following passages, as recorded by Zhukovsky 
in his Introduction (pp. 4-5): 


Mdvarcmnahr 

Azarbdijdn 

Bastdm 

Khurasan 

Nlifhdjmr 


SaraJchs 

Tus 


Z h. 56 = L 37, 2; Zh. 470 (not 417, as given 
by Z h.) » L 287, 12. 

Z h. 64 = L 41, 14; Z h. 535 = L. 322, 2, 

Z h. 77 = L 50. 

Zh. 77 = L50, 5; Z li. 191 = L12(>, 16; Zh. 434 
== L 262, 3. 

Z h. 213 = L 134, 2 (here L has a superfluous 
e-if). 

Z h. 287 « L 177,14. 

Z h. 301 » L 184, 20. 


India 

Syria 


Baghdad 
Khuzistdn 
Fdrs 
Farghdna 
Maykana 
Mere 
Iraq 
Bukhara 
Turkestan 
2 With the 


I- 


Zh. 110=: L 72, 8; Z h, 531 *= 
Zh. 110 = L 75, 18; Z h. 209 = 
300 « L 181, left*; Zh. 447 

Z h. 191 » L 120, 16. 


JLj 320, 12. 

« L 281, 1(5; 
« L 270, 8. 


Zh. 


Z h. 301 « T 185, 2. 

Z h. 301 » L 185, 8. 

Z h. 323 = L 197, 20; Z h. 524 * L 316, 0. 

Z h. 449 = L 271, 7. 

Z h. 460 = L 27 7, 20. 
b Z h. 531 « L 320, is. 

—.. exclusion of Mdvarannahr , India, Farghdna , Merv, 

Bukhara and Turkestan, the other places are either in Persia proper 
itself, or Persia has to be traversed to reach them from Ghazni, 
r 8 Latin was in mediaeval Europe, or like Sanskrit still is in 
India the medium of Intercourse between pandits from the North and 
then colleagues of the South, with the sole difference that Arabic was 
and is, at the same time, a living language. 

4 That order is not necessarily adhered to in poetry. 
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may occasionally b© placed after the predicate. That is, however, 
what Jull&bi does constantly in the Kctshfu-l-Mafyjuh* A few 
examples may serve to show the trend of Ms construction: 

jU £ j jkffiif jA^ ^jrtT 3 jp- Oj5 j J y?* ^ Z L 1, 12-1$ == Jj 

2, ».i 

jLjA 40 W I j» £ Z h. 2, s — L 2, 14 . 


l3 j-aS jX\ ^ojT Jsh> j Z L 2,8 = L 2, 10 .^ 

j *:>jj ^ j ^ tl^A jT ^ if Z h. 2, 11 = L 3, 3 . 

njk" j y ij» a* Juj" <—Ad Z h. 2, 14 = L 3, 5 . 

ijjf j! ol^ ji jAh dt'w j 4}W«»rfrt» J^JL** J 

Z h. 2, 17-is = L 3, 7 - 8 . 

llaf» jA aA\* <£jj 4a— _jSp* Z h. 3, 1-2 = 1< 3, 10 . 

Jl jp-3 jaI xS~ ^io jj jl Z h. 3, 2 -s — Jj 3, 11 . 

® j J^Ja J>* jA Z h. 3, 20 = Xi 3, 23—4, 1 . 

These examples, which could be multiplied, seem to show, if 
anything, a certain influence of Arabic, without, however, strictly 
adhering to the Arabic construction, where the predicate begins 
the sentence and is immediately followed upon by the subject 
(if any). J u 11 a b I ? s construction lies between the two, neither 
being strictly Iranian, nor wholly Arabic. 1 2 * 4 

The plan and the scope of the Kctshfu-l-Mahjub are specified 
by the author in the introductory part of the work as follows : 

c3jj-a> jA'l Ohj J^u^y *> jfo j JMJI J6 


jj*j ^j* df j oMjJ o*^Ua j s--jb^A* oh» j oIa} oU\L# cJa!T j 
j j j>y^ oat j j jo S*j oIaj otji&i j 

J 0 5 oAA?- j\ ijM&S O jkj j ul OxJ>ia J dtS* ji J J&& iujI^sw 

® uT £fJs) Msjal j <jT 


1 Zhukovsky S 6 s edition, page and line — Lahore edition, page 
and line, see for these abbreviations, pp. 326-327, supra. 

2 In L with a slightly different wording. 

* L j ijif. 

4 On© must, however, bear in mind that this particular peculiarity 
of Jull&bl’s style has nothing whatever to do with the local speech of 
his native place and is shared by him with a great many writers of his 

epoch (and even later epochs), who were accustomed to writ© mostly in 
Arabic and wrote, as it were, only occasionally in Persian* 

6 Zh. 7 = L. 5;3STicholson ? s translation, pp, 6-7. 
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and also: 

1 f yJ&A 4-jtST & y tjaj£ jjjl J &J& ^ jUo J>' 3 yMlA J 

The last phrase explains, to a certain extent, the somewhat 
intricate plan of the work, of which Bloohet 1 2 * quite correctly 
says that it consists of two distinct parts. Personally, 1 am 
inclined to consider the Kashfu-l-MaJijub as a mere tazkira of 
famous early Sufis similar to (or, rather, the prototype, and one 
of the chief sources, of) such works as ‘Attar’s Tagkira&n-l ~ 
Awliyd or J a mi’s Nafahatfi with the sole difference that, ^ as 
opposed to the latter two works, the part in the KashfuA-Mahjub 
dealing with the tenets of Sufiism is very extensive, 4 and that it 
does not precede, but follows upon the chapters of the book 
concerned with the ‘lifes of saints’ grouped by their various 
categories. The first six chapters 5 of that part as well are 
of a general character. 

The table of contents prefixed by Zhukovsky to his 
edition being a veritable synopsis of the book, we thought it best 
to give it here in its entirety, the more so as none of the 
Indian editions 6 has any table of contents whatever, and in 
Nicholson’s translation the table of contents comprises 
only the headings of the chapters and does not contain the 
titles of their subdivisions. 

That detailed table of contents is as follows: 7 


L 2-8 


»« 

. « 

,, 

o Swi-wz® 4aJa» 

L 8-14 


,* 

.. 

,. 

.. s pi oLi v-4 

L 14-22 

rr-Yt 

* * 

., 

• * 

Jaj&\ uA 


1 Z h. 1 es L2;Nicholson’g translation, p. 1. 

2 Catalogue des manuscrits persans de la Bibfiotli&que National©, 
I, 262; see for that also Zhukovsky’s Russian Introduction, p. 18, 
not© 8. 

2 Both of whom have extensively drawn on the KusJifud-Mafijuh 
for the subject matter of their respective tazJkiras, as well as several other 
authors of later times, like Bara-Shukuh in bin tiafinatu-l-Awliya 
and Mufti Ghulam Sarvar in his Khazlnatu-l-Asftyd . 

4 200 pages in Zhukovsky’s edition (— 120 pages in the Lahore 

ed. of 1342 A.H.-1923 A.D.). 

6 78 pages in Z h. (« 50 pages in L.). 

6 The Samarkand edition (v. supra, pp. 816-317) has a detailed table 
of contents, which, although omitting individual names, coincides 
otherwise with the one given by Z h., but as it is oven less accessible than 
Zhukovsky’s edition, it need not be taken into account. 

7 The Arabic figures denote the pages of Zhukovsky’s critical 
edition. The accompanying European figures with the letter L indicate the 
corresponding pages of the Lahore lithograph of 1923 (™ 1342 A.H.): 
I maintained the former for the sake of completeness, and introduced the 
latter to facilitate reference. 

8 InNicholson’s translation 8 the Chapters are numbered from I to 
X2CVV beginning with the chapter ‘On the Affirmation of Knowledge\ 
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L 22—32 


* . . . „ . cijMoCJl uA 

L 32—42 no— ^ a 

• 9 

. * , . , , ^ 

L 42-44 nA—i® 

. 0 

. » 3 j (3 *—A* 

L 44-60 va— nA 


. . , , # OLj 4-jL 

L 60-55 ao-va 


^ Obylll! j As W*aJ! ,y> 1 JT"£ j uA 

L 50-52 

A\~VA 

. , <j\*X O HA JIX 

L 52-53 

AY - A^ 

, , ,, <«AyU o u'®^ 

L 53-54 

Ar-AY 

.. . . OWi o CA^e jjp y) 

L 54-55 

a« - Ar 

. , Jij O 3 d 

L 55-63 nv-Ao 


. . <x~Jt O* J »-A 

L 55-57 

AA*—Ao 

<9 . . J- O ^ y) 

L 57-58 

K\-hA 

O’ J 5, O' Cc*-W ax j>! 

L 58-60 

*\r-h\ 

4«JUs9 ^ 0/ (J® 1 O^ Cg**^ O Jp 

O ^ O O. O 

L 60-62 

\r-\r 

* 99 ’ 9 9 * 9 * ^ * 

L 62-63 

w-v 

Jbi-aB O £A**A-^ O ^ O * A *s s ' y^ 

L 63—65 nv 

.. 

, . # HJtJjS JaI ^3 {3 uA 

L 65-70 \. v -v\ 

•» 

. . jLaJ j o* <3 vV 

L 65-66 

\*\-\\ 

9 9 9 9 9 9 (3j» U*t^ 

L 66-67 


9» 9 9 9 9 O ^ 

L 67-69 


. * <^j-^ cc**^ 0 0^ J* y} 

L 69-70 


• *9 9 9 ® . . W* O 

L 70-127 y-Y-V 

V 

U*j> ^ 0 ® jfs t3 vV 

L 70 

\*A - \*V 

. - . . 9 . <y£ vrf" 

L 70-71 

M - 1«A 

9 9 J^* 3 O 

1 Here ends the first half of the general or theoretical part of the 


Kashfu-l-Mahjub . 

2 Here begins the historical or biographical (tazkira) part of the 


book. 
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L 71 

U* - M 


L 72 

\\\ - U* 

« • . . «3^ y) 

L 72-73 

\\x - m 

. „ , , J O' 

L 73-76 

uv-w 

# O'i* 1 D* ut^ 

L 76-77 

m-\w 

^o; ^ ^ 

L 77-80 

\rr-m 

... J*\? C/ Jr^ 

L 80-82 

uA-wr 

. * J^A^l 0; GjJjjS j»J 

L 82-83 

\r —wa 

.. ft O m fdj) Ji' 

L 83-84 


• • <3^ (j j&» 

L 84-86 

\rr-w 

. # t^Ua-Jl tjrf' & y) 

L 86-87 

\rv-vrr 

• ♦ y «us^ •Xrp‘ y 1 

L 87-88 

\rv - 

<3 Hall jiwaa Cf Ajb o\^Lm* y\ 

L 88-89 

^rA - \rv 

. * Jaiu.!) c ,JiU <> o*^ y) 

L 89 

sr\ - w 

(fh) <y. 3?^ 3° y} 

L 89-90 

\rnn 

J \jUl a Jos Cr u\cL* y) 

L 90-91 

irr - \n 

. . uT-P J*j 

L 91-92 

\n - *rr 

. . d^jle- C/ t u*"j^ ^ J’J 

L 92-93 

ir'a-wr 

O' ^ *Aj< i 

L 93 

in - 

. , Jr> 0 ; -V 5 P 

L 93-95 

\rv-^n 

• • <> u***^ 

L 95-97 


4 4> >y *15**^ *X»W 

L 97 

\e»r - 

. „ J-jJl CrwoW <> Jw£ c-jIjT jjJ 

L 97-98 


, * dOp ^ y c§^- LP j*J 

L 98-100 


^j«u |iL 0" # y 1 jjJ 

L 100 

\<s>A—^ 

jLsS)l SjU 5, o; t> Ojj-w- ^-L» 

L 100-101 


*, , <y iSy^ 

L 101-102 

W - 

^HsuV^ Cf 41 ^ <JU& 

L 102-103 

vu - w 

m 

„ . ti’C 5 " 0 * ^ 

L 103-104 

nr~nt 

jl j«ll £jf Sa^ Cf y\ 

L 104-105 

vw-\v 

. . i£jj$ «W^ Cf »W**^ 
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L 105-107 

L 107-108 

m—m 

w* - m 

® U/** *&ju» 

. * o O' ^ y} 

L 108 

L 108-109 

w\ - w 

wr - m 

» . . o O J»/ 

. . OH®'" O oj 

L 109-110 

L 110 

wr-wr 

wr 

, „ 4^7^ jiM <UI^ JL© O' O 
• 8 O’, oj 

L 110 

w o - wr 

Jill 0\> o jj* 

L 110-111 


. . -asl X£ o J4-* -*<*>** 

L 111 

WY 

. e J-iaiJ! O 4 $ JLp js^ 

L 111-113 

wv-nw 

„ # ^a*J^ll o JU*«* 

L 113 

W - m 

• * J’ O'. Sty) 

L 114 

\At - 

» • 3 ^crt* O O 0 ^ 

L 114-115 

MY - M 

. * *wp** o Jp o*-^ y) 

L 115-116 

L 116 

nr - W 

n^-nr 

• 0 O, 4>»^ oj 

. . . . fy oj 

L 116-117 

L 117 

L 117-118 

\A1 - M* 

UV - \A 1 

• • O', 

. . tJ>J^ O ^ O & ‘V oj 

. . JWjj^ J? O', <3**^ y) 

L 118-119 

MA - MV 

. * O', ** 1 ^>«<* y) 

L 119 

\AA - 'sAA 

J|— o *»u=^» o. J 5 .^ 

L 119-121 

\\r-\K\ 


L 121-122 

L 122 

nr - nr 

nr 

.. o oW y) 

# . 0 „ 45^0«JI ftjys*- 

L 122-123 

no - nr 

. * ero 9 O', ***** 

L 123-124 

nv~n* 

# O 4 — ^ 

L 124 

nv 

. . 45 -ii*' O O, 

L 124-125 

nA - nv 

<0 , 
• X ^ A O; 
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L 125 

m - m 

a « <o y} 

L 125 

m 

. , iXLiX O' *Uj1 Xp J)i 

L 125-126 

r- - m 

, e 0^ XAm 0\f>£ J* ^ 

L 126 

yu - r** 

^lT3j/ 1 O' »U@« O' j>\ r Ui j»! 

L 126-127 

y*y - y*\ 

. • o; c> ^ y) 

L 127-134 Yir-r 

*r .. 

• ® i>j>-W o* J v!» 

L 127-128 

r*r-Y*r 

, 4 , oLasII Ju&SvA Q? djS^ Jjl 

L 128 

r*r 

. a <3^4^ xw>&® <y { y J jy J^p jjl 

L 128-129 

y»o - Y*r 

. . X-l O Jp C >J*^ y\ 

L 129 

r*i - 

^3 Lm-w^xIIi jJlP O Xo&* 4isl JLP jp ? 

L 130-131 

y*a-yu 

» * oXa-PtA £? ^ JXaS Jbu« jjI 

L 131 

vu -t*a 

° « O*" 5 ^ O' X&px/j JXaiSi jj! 

L 131-132 

y\* - 

^jru£ji)l Oj*_X- O' jj! ^rjDl JtP 

L 132 

yu - yu 

# «tf ®a 

0 „ 0 taxJ1 o* Xf*" ^ ta#)l y ^ 

L 132-133 

r\r - rn 

• • .. <S^S^ (i° y) 

L 133-134 

Y^r—r^r 

„ a d^XA* O' XP-t O' XS*^ j4 

L 134-137 r\A-Y^r . . 

jLsC>«V^ Jjc Od*'^ 0* ^>-a® JWJ «j vV 

L 134-135 

y\c 5 - rr 

, 6 j j^2>j 

L 135 

Y\o 

. . . * o"J^ ^ ^ 

L 135 


s * * 

^jS2 O’CawjX? J (jl^uljST J OllLu|® U 

L 135 

Y^cg 

.. . . w 

L 136 

YU 

„ „ . » j>* JaI 3 ^ l»t 

L 136 

YU 

. * * . J*' 3^ 

L 136-137 

Y\V 

«i p? 

» » 0» O^w j QjJjp j! 

L 137-207 rn -‘ 

Y J j pj if j J Jj* J vV 

L 137-143 

YYA-m 

• * • * • • LI 



L 137 

m 

. . . . \j »Jh iJuo- a 

L 141 

rtr 

. . JU-I f W ijujyll 

L 143 

YYA 

so so , , 4>jlsAal] 

L 143-147 

\T«-YYA 

.. ^>U)U 

L 144 ' 

Yr* 

. * o * j pi 3 

L 147-148 

y n - Yro 

. a ,, # „ LJ 

L 148-153 

rrr-Yn 

.. 

L 148 

m 

0 * . . 4 JLS 3 ** (3 

L 153-165 

Yica-Yrr 

, , # . » m 

L 153 

Yr« 

* • d>j$ is^ 1 J <3 

L 157 

Y»\ 

. . ujAdlslII 3 ^*^3 

L 162 

n* 

0 . i£j$ 3 

L 165-190 

runrua 

. . , , A^jzsssikS U 

L 165 

Ylca 

.. %H)\ oLi 3 f *S 

L 170 

Yvn 

.. oUp oUi 3 

L 172 

YVA 

ClUp J 33 | l 0&3 

L 174 

YAY j/a o* Je #>**11 <3 

L 178 

YV 

.. ii a 

L 185 

r*r* 

.. .Uysfl jp .LfVI a r *» 


jc .iijV' j .yy a f ^n 

L 187 

r*v 


L 190-193 

n\Mn \ 

.. ^>U 

L 190 

n\ 

. # *liJl j 3 

L 193-197 

YTMTW 

, , UJljM U 

L 194 

rn 

. • ,, j 4hJjl 3 

L 197-202 

mr-nr 

. . \jlJ\ U 

L 197 

nr 

,, „ „ 4 jkzS\ j ^*< 4*1 3 

L 198 

rY» 

.. 3 ^ 

L 202-207 

rn-nr 

(IjWu 

L 203 

YTo 

.. * „ 3 
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L 207-215 reaV -rn .. 
L 215—221 yiv—’ foi 
L 221—225 vvr-nv .. 
L 225—233 yav-tvc' 


. J,lm 4ttl ii -yu* 3 J j^l «—A^d*l vJutS’’’ 

e «Ls»jZil (j (jliil 

ok^ 3 eJliJ) oltf 


L 227-233 

YAV-YVA 

® ® . . l|i U j ij'Jl t»A 

L 233-244 r . r _ 

m * . 

, . ®jLoJI 3 

L 236-244 

r*r-nr 

0 * . . lf» !• J <-4i 



4jU^$ 1 jjA J ^ u* V s *! ^ CiST 

L 239 .. 

m 

. • . . 3^ 

L 244-249 nr--r*r .. 

ft jT^ <3 «^\s»3"l cJu^T" 

L 246-249 

nr-r*A 

e . . 5jUuJJ j 5 *rA> 

L 249-254 mr-nr . . 

# * • r3 ^3*31 vW3»i vjlsjT 

L 252-254 

rvr-rn 

.. .. W tS^ 5 . ^ ^ 

Jj 254—260 —p'YY 

m , , £*3-1 (3 (Wj»la«j»l 4 w *a5 # ' 

L 257-260 

rrr-ryv 

. . • • oI-aaLsII l*A 

L 260—288 (ry\— m # j <3 ^\zJ! >1^3*1 vJLAfT" 

L 265-268 

rr<»-m 

. , , . LwwaJI <3 4 t4 

L 268-271 

rrwr» 

. . La-s-oll (3 4*15^1 cyljsT v3l 

L 271-273 

r»r-m 

, # 4>taT jt yLj (3 V Wu ' a; ^ c«A 

L 273-275 

r^v-ror 

. . . . J^i 3 «-A 

L 275-278 

nv-r^v 

>33 j >~ii 3 

L 278-283 

rv—-nr 

, , o jyJSi j ^^>31 <3 |Hk 1 3 " < ^ s \ 

L 283-288 

rvv-rv* 

„ , JjJ^ ajl J ^.Jjjrvj 3 vV 


o 3 * <3 cAtS** 

L 288 -305 A r~fV\ . * 

. . _ ^JU JJU- j 

L 289 

r> 

Wv? 3 j j J^U dUs QA& 

L 291 

fAT 

w§^s J 3*11 j c^ 3 Jl j j^Ull u* j 

L 293 

rAV 

3 j j ftj^»U^l cfila fjA j 

L 293 

rAA 

W|W‘ 3 j*J! j lfsu31 j 0* (j-® j 

L 294 

rv 

jj J) ^^* 4^/1 (jy * 1 Jl 

L 296 .. 

rw 

3 y«ll j cjyil j (jA j 
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L 297 

nr 

We. J oL^i 

L 298 

rv\ 

'L.|lwS J 4i J 5dUi J 

Jp* J CgitP (^tsP j QlSJl dlls J 

L 298 

nv 

® *3 j 

L 299 

MA 

sj j 43j&J] j pU dHji Qs J 

L 299 

ru 

sj j&?\ j j jJiJI dlls j 

L 300 


(jh&d Sj>*h 

L 301 

<e»* S 

£*jS' dhr X Jlj »-y jjjt 

L 302 

<»*Y 

s „ .A.— \a 7" jjui 

1-328 an - 



L 307 


„ „ l® j u3^yill 

L312 .. 

6>W 

. „ ^ J c«A 

L 314 

o Y* 

. „ j cA ^\e* 

L316 .. 

ovr 

a a . « ^UJl Cjl* 

L 318 .. 

oY*\ 

,, . „ ^UJi (3 

L 319 .. 

car* 

, . jAa-J! (j vV 

L 323 

<srA 

4J\s j j £yr$ j 

L 325 


. . . . . . vV 

L 325 


, , . , <3 jhcJI 

L 325 

^rr 

• . . . .. «3«-A 

L 327-328 

oH- 

-orr «. . , ^LJi u «UT <wft 


No data of any historical worth, which could enable us to 
define more closely the time of Jullabi’s arrival in India can 
be found in the Kashfu-UMahjub. Details regarding his personal 
life are also extremely meagre: the titles of his other works, of 
which none seems to have survived, are scattered through the 
book and have been recorded in the shape of a list both by 
Nicholson 1 and Zhukovsky. 2 The names of places 
visited by him during his extensive travels are given byJullabi 3 * 
throughout the book. 8 Nowhere, however, does he mention in 
what order and when these places were visited by him. No names 
of temporal rulers of his time are given anywhere. Nor does he 
anywhere mention the time and the reasons of his settling in 
India. 


1 In the Introduction to his translation. 

2 In the Russian Introduction to his edition. 

* A detailed list of them is given by Zhukovsky in his Introduc¬ 

tion. See also above note I, p. 364. 
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One passage in the Kashfu-l-Mafyjub, however, is important 
in that respect throwing some light on his life in India and 
enabling us indirectly to draw some tentative conclusions as to 
the time of the composition of the work under discussion. The 
passage runs: 

‘My Shaykh had further traditions concerning him, 1 but 1 
could not possibly set down more than this (andar waqi-i man 
diq% bud u bish az in mumhin na-shud 2 ), my books having been 
left at Ghazna—may God guard it!—-while I myself had become 
a captive among uncongenial folk (dar miydn-i ndjinsdn 3 ) in 
the district of Lahawur, which is a dependency of Multan. God 
b© praised both in joy and sorrow 1 “ 4 * 

The reading ‘Lahdtvur’ must have been taken by 
Nicholson from one or the other of the India Office or British 
•Museum Mss., used by him to check the text of the Lahore 
lithograph (from which his translation was made), which has: 

o jM eu*J «jb) j A oteba* j\ jjJ j\^j j> Xa jlo jjd (Ja j 

Thus: Lahdranpur or Loharanpur. 

The 1923 Lahore lithograph chiefly used by us in the present 
sketch, along with Zhukovsky’s edition, has: 

o jM jbU olibaw & jj-f' ja> x*» jX‘l (jm j 

Thus: Bihnur or Bahnur . 

The 1931 Lahore lithograph repeats the preceding. 

The Samarqand lithograph has: 

«jM & j S4* 

Thus: Lahdnur 

Zhukovsky’s edition, based on the oldest Ms. of the 
Kashfu-l-Mahjubp has merely: 

0 jM jkijf" jLXj-l)” oLaj3 <Xa jti jXm njA j 

Two of the secon dary Mss. used by Zhukovsky add: 
o-ibJu okha* LJ* j*, as given by the editor in a footnote. 6 

Of the five Mss. of the Kashfu-l-Mafyjub preserved in the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Mss. Nos. 1149, 7 
1151 8 and 1152 9 have got jj\$ ijJ, thus, once more, Lahdnur , 

and Mss. 1150 10 and 403 (Curzon Collection) 11 omit the mention 
of the place altogether. 12 


1 Abu Halim Habib b. Salim ar-Ba‘L 

2 The transcription is H i e h o 1 s 0 n’s. 

, * v. preceding note. 4 Nicholson, o.c., p, 91* 

5 v. supra % p. 319-320. 6 His Mss., B and D, v.s. p. 320. 

7 FoL 54. ® Fol. 52r. 2 Fob 78, v. 

10 Fol. 63 r. 11 Pol. 62 r, 

12 thanks are due here to Prof. M. Mahfuz -ul -Haq 

who with his usual unfailing courtesy had copied out for me the 
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Of the two Urdu translations accessible to me, one 1 omits 
the whole passage quoted above from Nichols on’s transla¬ 
tion, and the other 2 omits the name of the place, saying merely: 

O V jhi Jt' w |L J 

To sum up, we have before us four different spellings of the 
name of the 4 township’ ) in the district of Multan in India, 

where the author of the Kashfu-l-Mahjuh began 3 writing 
his book and where he £ found himself stranded ’ 4 in £ un¬ 
congenial surroundings’: (1) Lahdwur; (2) Lahdranpur (or 
Lohdranpur) ; (3) Bihnur (or Bafmur ), and (4) Lahdnur . 

Both Nicholson 5 and Zhukovsky, 6 who had 
before them only one spelling each, take the word to stand for 
‘ Lahore 

We learn from the Imperial Gazetteer of India 7 
that e Lahore City was not at this time 8 a place of great impor¬ 
tance’ and 'was governed by viceroys as the headquarters of a 
province, but during the reign of Masud III (1099-1114), it was 
made the seat of the government of the 9 empire ’. Its connexion 
with Multan seems to have been only incidental and of very brief 
duration, when * in 1034 Lahore was seized by Nialtigin, the 
revolted governor of Multan. He, however, was expelled, and 
in 1036 Lahore was made the capital of the Ghaznivid dominions 
east of the Indus \ 10 

We see from the above that, though a town of little 
importance in the days of our author, Lahore was never really 
(and hardly could ever have been, seeing the distance that 
separates them) c a dependency of Multan Also, at the time of 
its temporary seizure by the rebel governor of Multan (1034 A.D. 
= 426-27 A.H.) Ju 11 a b i was certainly still a very young man 
and could hardly have been writing his great work, the outcome 


respective passages both in the five above-mentioned Mss. and in the 
Samarqand edition. 

1 By Shah Zakir Ahmad Zahiri, p. 142. 

3 By Mawldnd Shamsu - l-Hind Izadi , p. 104. 

3 The passage in question occurs quite early in the book: p. 91 of 
Nicholson’s translation, corresponding to p. 110 in Zhukovsky’s 
edition, where the text occupies 546 pages. It is found on pp. 65, 72 and 
72 of the above-mentioned Lahore lithographs of 1903, 1923 and 1931, 
and on p. 115 of the Samar qand lithograph. 

4 That is how I would be inclined to understand giriftdr mdnda or 
g. shuda budam in this place: Zhuk ovsky in his Introduction uses 
on p. 21 the Russian equivalent of ‘detained’ and on p. 30 speaks of 
J u 11 a b I’s * captivity ’ (cf. also Sidney Jerrold’s abridged 
translation, o.c,, pp, 487-88. 

6 In his Preface. 

6 In his Introduction, v. note 4, supra. 

? Vol. XVI, 1908, under Lahore City. History, pp. 106-107. 

8 i.e, in the XIc. A.D. 9 Ghaznavid. 

10 ibid,, p. 106. The Punjab District Gazetteer, Vol. XXXA, pp. 26-27 
merely repeats in this place the Imperial Gazetteer of India. 

15 
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of a lifetime of travels and study. One would be more inclined 
to think of it as the work of his old age, completed, probably, a 
short time before his death, if ‘Lahore* is really meant in this 
place. Yet, the so very different spellings of the name of the 
town and the reference to it as 4 a dependency of Multan } , arouse 
some doubts as to the identity of the place. These doubts, 
though not entirely dispelled, are somewhat mitigated by the 
existence of a very great variety of very strange ways of spelling 
the name c Lahore b 1 2 

We find, in fact, ^te following spellings in the Divan of 
Mas'vd-i Sa'd-i Salman 2 : 

Luhur. 3 4 

Lahavur. 4 

Luhavur. 5 

Lawhur. 6 

Lahur. 7 

Luwhur. 8 

Luhavar. 9 

As already mentioned 10 Z h u k o v s k y takes it for 
granted that ‘ Lahore* is meant in the passage under discussion and 
draws from it the conclusion that the passage in question belongs 
to c an earlier period * 11 of J u, 11 a b i \s life, implying by it that 
our author was at Lahore twice: once as a young man, when he 
found the surroundings so uncongenial that he had to mention 
the fact in the text of his book, in which he is, otherwise, 
extremely chary of any personal reflexions, and for the second 
time, when he is known to have settled for good in the very 
same place, to have built there a mosque, to have died and 
been buried there, and to have been extremely popular there 
both in his lifetime and for many centuries after his death. 

I cannot think that that reasoning can be accepted. First 
of all, it is unlikely that a man dissatisfied with his surroundings 
in a place where he is e stranded * would be inclined to return to 
the self-same place in order to settle there definitely. It is true 
that Zhukovsky expresses the opinion 12 that 4 according to 
certain indication ,s* 13 his arrival and sojourn at Lahore were due to 


1 To which my attention was attracted by Prof. M. Mahfuz-ul-Ha<j, 
bo whom I deem it my duty to express my heartfelt thanks, 

2 In the article by M z a. M d. b. * A b d u 1 - W a h h a b 
Qazwlnl in the JRAS. for October, 1905. 

3 ibid,, p. 14 (of the separate reprint) and p. 18, 

4 ibid.,. p. 15 (twice) and p. 17. & ibid., p, 15. 

6 ibid., p. 16. 7 ibid., p. 17. 

8 ibid., p. 17. 8 ibid., p. 17. 

10 v. supra, p. 61 and note 6, there. 

11 Russian Introduction, p. 30 (Sidney J err old, o.c., p. 488), 

12 Introduction p. 30 ( = SidneyJerrold,p. 488). 

18 The italics are ours. 

15B 
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direct recommendation, of his director Abu 1 ~LFazl~i KhutialV 
I was, however, unable to find any such indications either in the 
passage devoted by the author to his said spiritual guide, 2 * nor 
in the passages, where reference is made to India. s 

If J u 11 a b i, which is quite possible and even very proba¬ 
ble, had visited India in his younger years, he would hardly have 
remained for any length of time in a place which did not appeal 
to him, nor would he have had time to start writing an important 
book on such an educational journey. We would rather expect 
him to be very much on the move, leaving as soon as possible 
places devoid of interest, prolonging his stay as long as circum¬ 
stances permitted in places of pleasant associations, absorbing 
new impressions and acquainting himself with the ways and 
manners of religious men of the country. 

In the passage that interests us we find him, however, in 
India, already deeply immersed in the composition of Ms 
magnum opus. The only conclusion we can draw from it is 
that Ms wanderings are finished, that he has come to India to 
settle there for good and that he puts his pen to paper to record 
the impressions and experiences of a lifetime. The question 
arises—where ? If at Lahore, then not in Multan district, if in 
the district of Multan, then not at Lahore. 

Now, we have at our disposal four different spellings of the 
place in India where that particular passage was written: (1 ) 
jjW 4 ; (2) (3) and (4) 

One of the most striking peculiarities in the Indian ta c Uq 
writing is the absence of any difference in size between an initial 
lam and a dotted markaz. % The initial ha or id is, therefore, 
easily confused with an initial lam , or vice versa. The shape 
of the 4th of our spellings makes one think that ) could 
be a misreading, say, for ;jl*, ( fi Bharatpui 1 ’) 9 or even 
(‘ Bahawalpur ’), substituting a vdw for the m of were 

it not that the present capital of the state of that name was 
founded only in the middle of the XVIII century. 10 But it 
actually is in the vicinity of Multan. 11 


i The English translation has “ Abdu’l 2 Z h. 208 — L 131. 

» Z h. 110 (= L 72); 313 (= L 192); 337 (=L 205); 399 (= L 241); 

522 (= L 315), and 531 (= L 320). 

4 Nicholson. 5 Zhukovsky. 

6 Lahore lithograph of 1923. 

7 Lahore lithograph of 1903, on which N ichoison’s translation is 

based, but the reading in which he seemingly did not take into con¬ 
sideration. 

8 In Persian nastafliq an intial lam is three points in height, and a 
marfoaz one and a half point. 

9 Not that it could, have had anything in common with the present- 
day place of that name in Eastern Raj put ana. 

10 See for that 6 * 8 Imperial Gazetteer of India * under ‘Bahawalpur’. 

n Some 75 miles distant. 
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Leaving alone the question of the correct reading of the name 
of the place, of which Jullabi speaks so xmflatteringly, wo may 
conclude with a certain degree of probability that Lahore wan 
not meant in this place, whatever that place was. We also may 
infer from what has been said that, before making up his mind 
to settle definitely at Lahore, Jullabi had tried first one or 
two, or several, places in India with that intention. 

As has already been noted, 1 one group of Mss. 2 and 
lithographs discussed in the present sketch contains the words 
o-J ofeUsA j\ £’('?) SjJ» j>, and the other omits them. 8 

The question presents itself as to whether the above words 
constitute an interpolation by the copyist of the original 
Ms. from which the first group is derived, or an omission by 
the scribe who wrote the original of the second group ? 
One would be inclined to think that- the latter is the case. 
Why should a copyist, in fact, make such an interpolation, 
especially a twofold one, indicating not merely the name of a 
town (whatever that name may have been), but also the district- 
in which that town was situated ? As an indirect argument in 
favour of our view may also be considered the fact that the 
Mss. (and lithographs) containing the reference to town and 
district preponderate in number, while those omitting it constitute 
a meagre minority. 4 It must be observed that the presence or 
absence of the sentence in question in certain Mss. does not at 
all indicate that all the Mss. of the one 4 category are derived 
from one and the same original. One is rather entitled to 
suppose that, in our case, the Mss. containing the reference 
ascend to two or more originals, whilst those which omit it, 
being few in number, may easily be descended from one and the 
same defective original. 

The conclusion that may bo derived from the above lengthy, 
but necessary explanation is that, apparently, Jullabi, as 
already stated, came to settle in India and not necessarily at 
Lahore, in which place he ultimately settled for good. Thai- 


* pp. 374-375. 

2 Mss, B and D used by Zhukovsky for his edition (v. supra, 
p. 320}; one or more Mss. used by N i e h o 1 s o n for his translation, as well 
as the 1903 Lahore lithograph; tho R.A.S.B. Mss. Nos. 1149, 1151 and 1152; 
the Lahore lithographs of 1923 and 1931, and tho Samarqand lithograph. 
Probably also some of the Mss. unaceessible to us (v. enumeration on 
pp. 324-325, supra). 

8 The old Vienna Ms. on which is based Zhukovsky’s edition. 
(The Mss. C and E used by him are defective and the folios on which the 
passage in question occurs seem to b© missing); R.A.S.B. Mss. Nos. 1150 
and 403 (Curzon collection). 

4 Remain the Mss. inaccessible to us in the great libraries of Europe, 
some nine in number (v. list on pp, 324-325, supra), but, even if the inverse 
ratio should happen to be found in them, the Mss. containing the reference 
would be in the majority. 
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would seem to dispose of Zhukovsky *s hypothesis of Lahore 
having been the goal indicated to JullabI by his spiritual 
guide. 1 

All these considerations make us think that the Kaslifu-l - 
- Mahjub , which seems to have been J u 11 a b I J s swan-song, was 
written, without any important interruptions, towards the end 
of his life. 

As regards the date of J u 11 a b i 5 s death, which seemed 
doubtful to Zhukovs k y, 2 we can, with certain reservations, 
accept the date given in the inscription on his tomb, 8 unless some 
new data should be discovered shedding more light on that 
question. 

The fact is that the only tangible, although not absolutely 
certain, evidence is found in the inscriptions on the buildings 
surrounding the shrine of J u 11 a b i 4 at Lahore. They all give 
the date as 465, and are found over the entrance to the mosque 
near the shrine, in the shape of a chronogram on the gate of a 
sitting room near the Khdnqdh, and, again on the inner gate 
of the KhanqahJ 

Calcutta , 2 5th July , 1941. 


1 v. supra, pp. 376-377. 

2 pp, 29-30 of his Russian Introduction (left untranslated by 
Sidney Jerrold), where he discusses the dates given by Dara- 
Shukuh in his Sajinatu-l-Awliya, in the Riydzu-l-Awliyd of 
Bakhtawar-Khan, in Mir Ghulaxn- 6 All Balgraml’s 
Ma'dsiru-l-Kirdm and in Ghulam Muhammad Lahuri’s 
Khazmatu-1-Asfiyd, without coming to any definite conclusion. 

3 See for that J. Horowitz, ‘A List of published Muliamedan 
Inscriptions of India % in the ‘Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica 9 for 1911 p. 102 
under the heading Lahore, Nos. 900-902. It should be noted, however, 
that, as Horowitz himself says ‘ inscriptions found in India that bear 
earlier dates than the last decades of the sixth century of the Hijra can be 

shown either to have been imported into India from other countries.; 

or else to have been executed long after the date that they bear % and here 
he mentions, as an example, ‘Nos. 900-902 (Lahore) "dated 465’. My 
thanks are due in this place once more to Prof. Mahfuz-ul-Haq 
for drawing my attention to Dr. Horowitz’s article. 

4 Or Data Oanj-bakhsh, as he is called nowadays in India. 

6 v. note 3, above. 


Paper received 26-7-1941. 

„ published 30-11-1942. 





Journal Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters, 

Volume VIII » 1942. 
Article No. 10. 

The Rajavada (Rhawai) Plate of Laksmagasena Beva» 
v (Additions and Corrections.) 

By N. K. BhattasalL 

Br. Randle’s edition of the plate, published in the Epi¬ 
graphies Indica , Yol. XXVI, pp. 1 ff., was improved considerably 
by the emendations of Br. N. P. Chakravartl, Editor of the 
El, In my edition of the plate published above, pp. 1 ff., I 
think I could effect some improvements over the readings of 
Drs. Randle and Chakravarti. Distribution of the reprints of 
my article among the scholars of Bengal brought in some sug¬ 
gestions for further improvement, notably from Prof. Binesa 
Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A., of the Hooghly College. I must 
express my gratefulness to this keen-sighted scholar for his 
painstaking labour of love in going through my paper so sern- 
tinizingly and for sending me corrections and suggestions for 
improvement in reading, many of which are incorporated in 
the note below. 

Page 21, bottom: All things considered, it is best to leave 
the reading as \ So, the emendation goes 

and also disappears. 

Text. Slgka 1: Prof. Bhattacharyya also supports the 
reading ^ 3 ^7 as made out by Br. Randle. I concur. 

The translation would therefore be: ‘The Five-faced god, on 
whose lap is his beloved Gauri like a streak of lightning on the 
bosom of the autumn clouds; whose person assumed variegated 
appearance by holding (the god) Hari by a half of his body; 
who holds faces which are awesome with the brilliance of the 
three eyes resplendent like the sun;—may that god, the subduer 
of the demon Gaja, advance your affairs.’ 

$loka 2 : Prof. Bhattacharyya suggests 
IJHfi? | means ‘ trickling out \ 

&loka 7 : Last line of the verse: For 'spigjpffW read j 

I is found on both the plates. Prof. 

Bhattacharyya says that this must be corrected to I 

Sloka 10 : My reading of the last two lines of this 61oka was 
as follows:— 

r 381 ) 
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Prof. Bhattacharyya propomw to correct into f^sr 

and into Hf^jT I He would explain the two linen thus:— 






( 'wm) (m) i 

Translation : Kr§na, leaving his miconseioas body like 
a gown in the ocean (His bed), under the pretext oi tailing irre¬ 
sistibly into an unbroken sleep, effected his birth as Lak§ma$a 
Sena. 

If this explanation is accepted, my remarks about the 
painful birth of Laksmana Sena cannot stand. 

Sloka 11 : Prof. Bhattacharyya wants to read qfjcTqp?* 
in the second line in place of I 

This reading was suggested by Dr. CliakravartI also hi the 
EJ. Dr. Chakravarti explains the line thus : ‘The King of 
Kalihga, accompanied by his wives, often presented gifts to 
him (even) when he (Laksmana Sena) was young.’ Prof. Bhat¬ 
tacharyya understands the line to mean that frequent presents 
of damsels were made to him (Laksmana Sena) by the King of 
Kalihga, even when the former was in his first youth. 

Sloka 13: The text of the Sloka, as made out by mo, is 
given below. 

unnp^^^fsrwer^ sit 

htobs % urerartf*! \\ 


The criticism of Prof. Bhattacharyya made me look into 
the ostampagos of the plate again. * Dr. Handle suggested 

I Dr - N. P. Chakravarti propowd ffefisRra§- 
JX'fT | Prof. Bhattacharyya suggests or 

S I think the correct reading is | 

means a river and not moss. The meaning is: 

‘Where the brooks had assumed half the sacrednoss of the 
Granges by the beauty of the trees of the groves. J 

In the second line, read „. j 

Prof. Bhattacharyyais suggestion for the latter half of the 
third line is sfj* | The meaning would be,—the 
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princes would give up their lives, but not these villages. 

I 

In the second line Prof. Bhattaeharyya suggests 

. . . which is the reading adopted by Dr. Randle. But the 
letter after sj is clearly g and not «f j 


Paper received 29-10-1942. 

„ published 30-11-1942. 
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The Minister as a King-maker (Kitabistan, 1941), By 

Dr. Is vara Topa. 8vo. 162 pp. 

Dr. Topa 5 s bandy work has been, enriched by a foreword 
from the late Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari in which he points 
out that 5 Dr. Topa had every reason to congratulate himself 
on the task of synthetizing in an excellent manner the basic 
concepts and principles of the Arthasastra into a system of 
political thought’. The Arthasastra is not so much a work on 
political science as it is on governmental art. Dr. Topa has 
undoubtedly succeeded in embodying the principles underlying 
the governmental precepts in simple and elegant style and 
presenting a valuable running commentary on Kautilya’s 
monumental sastra. But one would have wished the author 
to notice the different chronological theories relative to Kautilya 
in his introduction. 

It is certainly helpful to grasp the full significance of the 
governmental maxims when once the epoch of the political 
background against which they stand is at least reasonably 
determined. The author has, however, taken ‘Visnugupta 
Kautilya’ as c the minister of Candragupta Maury a’. But 
he has not given us any full reason for his arriving at this 
conclusion. 

Secondly, the student of the subject would have liked him 
to refer more to the original Sanskrit text than to the trans¬ 
lations of the same. Barring these the author deserves all 
commendation for the knowledge that he has added to the 
rich store of Kautilyan scholarship. 


J. 0. Be. 
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Article No. 7. 

Psychological Imagery in Kalidasa, 

By 0. W. Gurres. 

The prominence given by the Sanskrit poets in imagery and 
simile 1 to parallels between psychological experience and the 
physical world is characteristic of two trends in Indian thought 
and literature. In the first place, it is a manifestation of the 
intense introspection which underlies the philosophy of the 
Upanishads. In the second place, it implies the comprehensive 
conception of Reality as a quality attaching alike and in equal 
measure, whatever its ultimate value, to the concrete and to 
the abstract in human experience. Ultimately, no doubt, to 
the Indian thinker, neither category is 4 real’; neither the physical 
world we touch and see and move through, nor our consciousness 
alike of this environment and of the reactions of our individual 
personality to its existence. Yet on the level of appearances 
both possess equal value: the psychological state is as real as 
the physical factors which determine its reactions: either may 
be applied indifferently, with equal truth and fore© to the illus¬ 
tration or imaginative interpretation of the other. 

This can hardly be said to be the case in Western literature, 
from the classics to modem times, though within the last few 
years there has been a tendency to draw on Freudian psychology 
for the purposes of poetry as well as of art. But generally 
speaking, it is true to say firstly, that poetic imagery in Western 
literature makes sparing use of parallelisms between the psycho¬ 
logical and the physical world, and secondly, that in so far as 
Western poetry has recourse to such imagery it is predominantly 
for the purpose of illustrating the psychological from the physical 
world, the intangible from the concrete. Instances to the 
contrary will occur especially to readers familiar with Milton 
and Shelley but, (to take one specimen only which will focus the 
subject under discussion), when one comes across a simile such 
as Leigh Hunt’s for the river Nile— 

c It flows through old hushed Egypt and its sands 
Like some grave mighty thought threading a dream 5 

the effect is definitely of something rare and unexpected. 


1 In tliis article which is concerned only with the literary or cultural 
value of illustration of the physical world from the psychological, and 
parallelisms drawn between the two, no attempt is made to analyse the 
types c r this imagery in accordance with the 'Alankaras’ of Sanskrit 
poetics. 
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Not so in Sanskrit literature, where the poet may dip his 
pen indifferently in either inkpot. The world of consciousness 
is no less familiar a resource for investing physical states and 
processes with imaginative beauty and emotional value than is 
the physical world as a source of imagery for psychological 
experience, Virgil creates a simile for mental indecision from 
the fluctuation of water in a bowl, which stands out so con¬ 
spicuously that it has become a schoolboy’s tag. To Kalidasa 
the sense of liquidity in consciousness and water is an inter¬ 
changeable commonplace usually associated with the idea of 
clearness (Prasdda) or the reverse. 

The immediate object of this paper is the study of Kalidasa’s 
use of this imagery from consciousness whether for poetic illus¬ 
tration of physical states and activities, or for illustrating one 
phase of conscious experience by reference to another. The 
common factor lies in drawing from the wide range of psycho¬ 
logical experience the material to serve for the point of com¬ 
parison in the simile which gives amplitude and poetical value to 
the idea expressed. At the same time the extent of the paral¬ 
lelism between the two worlds in the poet’s mind is suggested 
by less exhaustive mention of similes in the opposite direction 
from the physical to the psychological. 

It must be prefaced however that, like most other features 
of Kavya poetry, the simile from correspondence between the 
worlds of consciousness and external realities has a long history 
behind it, and serves already in the early ©pics to mark the 
cleavage of tone between the literature of the East and of the 
West, The poetic value of imagery is a fully developed factor 
both in Homer and in the Ramayana and Mahabharata. But 
chariot horses out of hand on the plains of Troy would hardly 
have suggested to Homer, 1 as a similar spectacle does to Val- 
miki, the loss of control by an individual over his five senses 
(Ram. VII. 7/30). (One must refrain here from following up 
the interesting coincidence that this particular commonplace 
of Sanskrit imagery does make its appearance in Western litera¬ 
ture in the philosophical writings of Plato, but essentially for its 
philosophical rather than poetical value.) Similes from Avarice 
to the detention of Sxta by Rama (Ram. VI. 34/23), from the 
departure of soul from body to the dispersal of the princes 
(Ram. VII. 40/30), from recovery from delusion to the restora¬ 
tion of Hanuman to his natural shape (Ram. V. 1/197), illustrate 


1 At the discussion ensuing on the reading of this paper Dr. E. R, 
Dodds, Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford (whose presence at the 160th 
Anniversary of the Society was a happy coincidence) instanced the simile 
in the Iliad for the chase of Hector. ‘ As in a dream one man may not 
be able to reach in pursuit another who flees; neither can the one escape 
nor the other reach him in pursuit; so neither could Achilles catch him 
on his feet nor Hector escape 5 (Iliad, XXII. 199, 200). This illus¬ 
tration of the living scene from the dream picture is very much in point. 

IB 
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what may be called the 4 external * use of the psychological 
simile (from consciousness to the material world) in the Rama¬ 
yana. More subtle, and at the same time more frequent, is the 
illustration of one psychological state from another, as for 
instance, in the field of pure consciousness, the sense of recovery 
from wounds is made more vivid by comparison with that of 
waking at dawn (Ram. VI. 74/70). Or there may be an emo¬ 
tional value, as in the simile for friendship from sensual attraction 
(Ram. V. 9/20), or an ethical value as in the comparison of saint¬ 
liness eschewing evil thoughts to the struggle against despair 
(Ram. VI. 2/4). Perhaps the most subtle of such similes from 
the immaterial world in the Ramayana, though slightly outside 
the scope of this article, is that drawn from the philosophical 
conception of the Atma invisible in material objects to suggest 
Rama invisible in battle (Ram. VI. 94/22). In one of the most 
artificial passages in the Sundarakanda similes from psychological 
and abstract ideas are piled up to enliven the conception of 
Sita in captivity in such a fashion as to parade the author's 
ingenuity but to rob them of all true poetical value (Ram. V, 
15/23). This brief summary will suffice to show the background 
of psychological simile in the Ramayana, the epic which perhaps 
exercised a predominating literary influence over Kalidasa. 

It is well known that Kalidasa shows material signs also 
of the influence of his predecessor A&vaghosa; and the didactic 
and moral tendency which dominated the Buddhist poet's 
Sanskrit writings tended naturally to the development of the 
psychological simile, especially of an ethical type. This is 
developed, for instance, to absurd lengths in the Temptation 
scene (Buddhach. XIII. 46-51). This trait in A&vaghosa 
has already been noticed by the writer in this Journal 1 ; and it 
is sufficient for present purposes to recall:— 

(a) That Aivaghosa is predominantly interested in the 

psychological simile based on ethical values rather 
than on phases of consciousness. 

(b) That he uses it for a didactic purpose rather than for 

its value as a poetical embellishment. 

ASvaghosa will never let us forget that he is the Teacher 
before he is the Poet. In the works of Kalidasa ethical values 
fall into their place with all other phases of human experience 
as the raw material for literary creativeness. 

It is natural therefore that in his use of this type of imagery 
Kalidasa should draw on the whole range of psychological 
experience, the simple consciousness of existence, intellectual 
powers, volitional impulse, emotional feelings, moral values 
and religious ideas. The analogy between the mental state 
and the physical world, or between two mental states, is designed 


i Journal B.A.8.B ., Vol. XXVI, page 175. 
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partly to increase the charge of actuality and vividness in de¬ 
scription, partly to add to that peculiar sense of poetical beauty 
derived from the presentation of an unexpected resemblance 
in detached and often remote aspects of reality. 

The simple consciousness of existence or vitality suggests 
to Kalidasa the simile (reminiscent of A6vaghosa) front recovery 
at the point of death to the joy of reunion. 4 Blessedly hast thou 
been restored to me, as I sank in the darkness of separation, 
like consciousness to one expiring 5 (Vik. IV. 39; cp. Buddliach. 
VII. 38). But the natural charm to be found in amplifying the 
one phase of consciousness by illustration from the other is lost; 
in the pedantic analogy between knowledge derived from a 
teacher and cosmic vitality imparted by the sun (Ragh. V. 4). 
It is in fact rather in the opposite direction that the parallelism 
between the vital consciousness and physical processes contri¬ 
butes to poetical value in Kalidasa’s writing, as for instance in 
the trio of similes for recovery of consciousness from moonrise at 
night, fire without smoke, and a river restored to limpidity— 
water and the mind again! (Vik. I. 7). There is an element 
of intellectual, as distinct from purely vital, consciousness in 
the conception of the mental peace and lucidity which comes 
just before dawn, introduced, with less obvious relevance than 
is usual in Kalidasa in the picture of the mother who ‘obtained 
a son as the mind does lucidity in the last watch of the night’ 
(RV. XVII). The point of the simile must lie in the hour of birth 
with a secondary allusion to the mother’s feelings after delivery. 

Similes and analogies from the intellectual processes relate 
to the experience of education, and the acquisition of knowledge, 
and also to the effects of knowledge, which lie however rather 
outside the definition of psychological experience. Here again 
the epics had given a lead, as in the Ramayana’s suggestive 
correlation of Slta and Rama with Knowledge and a devout 
Brahman (Ram. V. 4/17); a reminiscence of which may lie 
behind Kanva’s consolation on parting with &akuntala, ‘ Like 
Knowledge imparted to a good pupil, no cause for tears ’ (&ak., 
IV, 2/3), The idea becomes entirely secularized, however, in 
the parallelism between the prince’s marriage to neighbouring 
princesses, and his education in the royal sciences (the personi¬ 
fication of the Sciences being, of course, essentially dependent 
on the conception of polygamy) (Ragh. XVII. 3). The actual 
process of concentration on study, with more exotic personi¬ 
fication of Knowledge, enlivens the injunction to Dilipa in per¬ 
formance of his vow for offspring, to gain the favour of the 
sacred cow by constant attendance, as of Knowledge by appli¬ 
cation (Ragh. I. 88). While finally, to turn from the process of 
learning to the results of education Sumitra bears twins as 
devotion to knowledge produces Enlightenment and Conduct 
(Ragh. X. 71). 
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The psychology of memory, as distinct from the process 
of learning, is naturally prominent in the drama Sakuntala; 
but with one exception, the easy transition from forgetfulness 
of a message to failure to recognise a person (Sat. IV. 1), the 
emphasis lies on illustration of the mental state from the physical 
world, rather than in the opposite direction. The remorsefully 
introspective Dusmanta feels an unhappy recollection as a 
poisoned arrow; and is consoled for his loss of memory with 
the simile of the mirror clouded by dirt, and of that unfailing 
resource, of Sanskrit poetry, the eclipse of the moon (&ak. VI. 9 
and VII. 32). 

Kalidasa’s use of the simile from Volition well illustrates 
the influence of the Word on the Idea which arises from the 
value given to the pun as an ornament in Sanskrit poetry. The 
experience of driving a smooth-running ear on a good road free 
from dust might be described by the proud owner in colloquial 
English as ‘like a dream’; but to Kalidasa a similar experience 
(with a chariot) is ‘like a wish fulfilled’ (Ragli. II. 72). The 
chariot itself is the wish, the satisfaction of the easy journey 
is that of fulfilment; and the relevance of the simile is enhanced 
by the fact that the journey is on a definite mission. Yet, alas, 
by the critical standards of Western taste (though Shakespeare 
in his youth would have applauded) its poetical beauty is im¬ 
paired by the fact that the central feature in the ornament lies 
in the verbal coincidence which makes a ‘wish’ the ‘chariot of 
the mind’ (‘Ratha’ and ‘Manoratha’). And one can never 
get away from this punning in the simile from Volition. In 
the Malavflmgnimitra the prince is hurrying with such dignity 
as he can retain to see the new dancing girl perform, when the 
music of the drums quickens his footsteps Tike the sound of 
his own wish coming down the road to Success’ (the ‘wish’ 
being, of course, again a chariot) (Mai. I. 22). And similarly 
in the search for UrvaSl the charioteer must have his wish, in a 
series of puns on the same word (Vik. IV. 22). It is a relief 
to get away from this over-wrought verbiage to the pleasingly 
simple description of the apes speeding here and there in the 
search for Sita under Rama’s direction Tike his own wishes’ 
(Ragh. XII. 59); a conception which gains perhaps in force from 
the more commonplace analogy of swiftness of mind in pursuit 
of a purpose (K.S. II. 63). Somewhat on the opposite side of 
this parallelism is the implied comparison between a mind intent 
on its purpose, and flowing water (K.S. V. 5) in which, however, 
the element of emotional affection begins to appear. 

The simplest form of imagery from emotional experience 
lies in the ideas of‘entrance’ and ‘embracing’, which are meta¬ 
phorical for mental processes in most languages. But here 
again we are concerned with the less familiar process of poetical 
embellishment through application of the psychical process to 
a physical action. Such for instance (though not technically 
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by simile) is the underlying point in the description of Rama, 
who 'in keeping his vow to his father intact found his way into 
the forest and into all good hearts 5 (Ragh. XII. 9). It is not 
surprising that in poetry so much influenced by erotic emotion 
as classical Sanskrit the type of affection from which such imagery 
is drawn should be predominantly sexual. The monarch entering 
his new residence resembles a lover entering his beloved's heart 
(the point being that he is going to stay there) (Ragh. XYI. 40); 
the bridegroom enters the bridal chamber as he does women's 
thoughts (Ragh. VII. 17). And with the idea of 'embracing 5 
one moves a step further towards the absorption of ornament 
in this erotic atmosphere. Kingdom, Queen and the goddess 
Lakshmi are interchangeable elements in a long series of similes 
from conjugal relations, of which it will suffice to cite one ela¬ 
borate example, based no doubt on the conventional doctrines 
of the Sringara texts as much as on direct personal consciousness. 
The young monarch 'for fear lest she should suddenly take 
fright showed such tenderness in his enjoyment of a kingdom 
recently acquired as of a bride newly wedded 5 (Ragh, VIII. 7). 
('Avoiding any roughness in his approaches’ as advised by 
Vatsyayana on a bridal night (V.K.S. III. 2/16).) 

A further type of imagery from the emotional to the physical 
world is that provided by personification of passion in some 
external object, especially flowers, based on the verbal coinci¬ 
dence in the meaning of ' Raga 5 and the conventional asso¬ 
ciation of redness with passion to which this coincidence contri¬ 
buted. The theme is so hackneyed even by the time of Kalidasa 
that one can find little interest in it; but it must be mentioned, 
along with the similar treatment of laughter and fame personified 
in whiteness which lie outside the psychological field. Slightly 
more distinctive, though again conventional in its nature, is the 
trick of making a particular object the personification of passion 
implied in action. The Svayamvara bride adjusts the garland 
to its proper place on the prince’s neck like the embodiment 
of affection (Ragh. VI. 43). Carried to the extreme of manner¬ 
ism the same type of personification represents the rival dancing 
masters hurrying to place their quarrel before the monarch as 
'embodied feelings’ (Mai. I. 10). 

The difficulty at this point is in fact to find a dividing line 
between imagery of genuine psychological value, and that from 
the elaborate system of conventional and catalogued erotic 
ideas on which the poet could draw. It is surprising to find 
how large a fund of illustrative resources erotic im agery provides, 
even in the Ramayana, for instance in the 14th Sarga of the 
Sundarakanda. Kalidasa himself, from the Meghaduta onwards, 
elaborates the art of generating the erotic 'taste 5 (Rasa) by 
recourse to the same resources either in illustration of one passion 
from another (of hunting from passion for women, Ragh. XX. 69), 
of entirely different experiences (victory from the fickle Abhi- 
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sarika, Ragh. XY1I. 69), of nature in reaction to the Individual 
(the morning wind as the coaxing hand, Md. 1. 31; K.S. 
VIII. 25), or of Nature in its picturesque appearances (the 
Kin^uka flowers as scratches, Ragh. IX. 31). This tendency 
reaches a climax in the 8th Sarga of the Kumarasambhava where 
in fact subtle changes in its development contribute to dis¬ 
crediting Kalidasa’s authorship. 

On the other hand, Kalidasa’s poetry is rich in studies of 
emotional states devoid of this erotic feeling, such as family 
affection, the transition between happiness and distress, indeci¬ 
sion in parting, etc., illustrated with vivid touches of imagery 
from the physical world, which it would go beyond the present 
scope to detail, but which will suggest themselves at once to 
any of his readers. 

The psychological imagery so far discussed has been devoid 
of ethical implications. There remains a class of similes in 
which the whole point of the comparison lies either in the moral 
value of the experience serving for illustration or on the results 
of moral effort. The simplest form of simile from ethical ex¬ 
perience turns on the conceptions of conflict or of crossing. 
Parallelism between battle and the moral struggle of the indivi¬ 
dual soul is a commonplace in many languages; but the dis¬ 
tinctively Sanskritic application, in which Kalidasa is only 
following the beaten track, is that which draws on the internal 
struggle within a man’s heart to illustrate conflict and aggression 
among mankind. "Then he proceeded by the land route to 
overcome the Parsikas, as the self-controlled man overcomes 
the senses by knowledge of the Absolute (Ragh., IV. 60)/ The 
same theme reappears in the contrast between the retired monarch 
in the A£ram and his young successor on the throne; and is 
done to death in the picture of the model prince, in which, how¬ 
ever, the six passions replace the five senses as the enemy (Ragh. 
VIII. 17; XVII. 41). More peculiar, perhaps, to Indian 
thought than the commonplace of conflict is the analogy between 
the physical and psychical worlds in the sense of ‘crossing’; 
and the efficacy of simile in adding dignity and vividness to 
description could not be better shown than in the three words 
comparing Hanuman’s flight across the sea to the detachment 
of a selfless life (samsaram iva nixmamas, Ragh. XII. 60). 
The peculiar appropriateness of the simile in the context 
gives vitality to what might otherwise be a frigid and pedantical 
analogy between keeping of his promise by a man true to his 
word, and the crossing of the river in the very act of reluctantly 
doing so (Ragh. XIV. 52—Laksmana deserting Sita). 

Comparison of the world oppressed by diabolic activities 
to the sense of involuntary sin goes deeper still into this intro¬ 
spective type of imagery; and well marks the contrast with 
Western literature. ‘The three worlds afflicted by Ravapa, 
like the heart of a saintly man by Sin entering against his will’ 
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(Ragh. X. 39) are after all, from the view-point of popular ortho¬ 
dox theology, very much the same as the Christian's world (or 
at least Job's) afflicted by Satan; but it may be doubted whether 
any parallel could be found for a simile so exotic and yet so 
pointedly full of meaning. 

In the curious simile to be found in the same Sarga of the 
Raghuvamsa from modesty as an ornament to prosperity to son 
and mother (Ibid., 70) we are still on ethical grounds; but the 
moral force of the experience is weakened when the point of 
the comparison lies not in the reaction of the individual to 
circumstances but in the vulgar idea of the reward of virtue. 
The procession of the Gods and Ri$his accompanying Vi§nu 
like success following a worthy enterprise’ (K.S. VII. 71) will 
serve to illustrate this type of simile which, however, is only 
on the borderline of the psychological. Imagery from Success 
and Failure in Kalidasa depends in fact for the most part not 
on psychological experience but on the conventionalized con¬ 
ception of Niti and rules of conduct as laid down, for instance, 
by Kautilya. The literary stock at the poet’s disposal under 
the conception of Artha, just like that provided by conventions 
in the world of Kama, are not true psychological imagery and 
lie outside the scope of this study. 

Similarly, in the case of religious experience, it is not easy 
to isolate imagery of a psychological nature from that based on 
philosophical and doctrinaire tenets, and facts of religious 
practice such as asceticism. The long series of similes from the 
conceptions of ‘Bliarma’ and 4 Tapas ’ and life in the Asram 
must therefore be, excluded. There is one conception however, 
that of ‘Faith’ (Sraddha), in which, cautious as one must be 
about admitting analogies with its connotation in other religions, 
a psychological content does seem to underlie the personification 
characteristic of Kalidasa. The union of faith and ritual observ¬ 
ance appears (again with special relevance to the activities 
illustrated) in the simile for prince and queen in attendance 
on. the sacred cow (Ragh. II. 16) and also in the Ri§hi’s blessing 
on Pa, Ma and Baby at the conclusion of the Sakuntala. 'Bless¬ 
ings on the saintly Sakuntala, her child and thyself as on the 
union of Faith, Wealth and Observance, three in one ’ ($ak. 
VII. 29). 

In fact the psychological world, the range of conscious and 
sub-conscious experience, is only one branch of the field of 
abstract ideas on which Kalidasa draws for the ornament of 
simile and imaginative interpretation in all its forms. It is 
this faculty of illustration from the abstract to the concrete 
which is distinctive, not of Kalidasa as compared with other 
Sanskrit writers, but of Sanskrit literature as a whole compared 
with the Western classics. Individual instances to the contrary 
will no doubt occur to readers familiar with some particular 
Greek or Latin poet; but most will agree with the generalization 
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in which this contrast is drawn; and the sectional study of one 
particular feature in one particular poet, to which this article 
has been devoted, is only a sign-post to the underlying mentality 
of a whole literature. 

Paper received —11-6-1943. 

Paper published —14-12-1943. 
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Korku Funeral Customs and Memorial Posts, 

By K. P. Ohattopabhyay, 

In a recent note contributed by Major Gordon 1 the Korku 
memorial tablets bare been described in some detail, and illus¬ 
trations published along with the descriptions. The tablets 
studied were put up by Korkus of the Chhindwara district. 
A different type of memorial is erected by the Korkus of Melghat 
and adjoining areas. These memorial posts, known as mundas, 
have been described in the Gazetteer of ike Amraoti District 2 and 
in the note on Korkus by Bussell and Hiralal. 3 The memorial 
tablets of the Korkus of Betul have been recently described by 
Bai Bahadur S. C. Roy who has mentioned also this type of 
memorial posts. 4 No illustration of this type of ‘munda’ has, 
however, been so far printed in any recognized scientific journal. 

There is an unpublished note on the Korku mundas , sent 
to the Calcutta University along with a specimen of a munda, 
in 1922, by an officer of the Melghat Forest Division, through 
Bai Bahadur HiralaL In September-October 1938 and again 
in January-February 1941 the writer of this note paid short 
visits to the Melghat area, to collect certain details regarding 
the Korkus. Information regarding the Korku funeral customs 
was collected from a number of informants in the Melghat area. 
A careful study was also made of different types of memorial 
posts. The information collected is summarized in this article. 
Details from the unpublished note already mentioned and from 
the other sources are indicated, where mentioned for comparison 
or confirmation. 

One of the accounts of the details of the disposal of the dead 
was obtained by the writer from Mr. Batu, an educated Korku, 
posted at Chikalda as revenue inspector. He is of the Bethe 
clan and hails from the Dharni Tahsil. Another account was 
obtained from Bhau of village Tetu. A third account was col¬ 
lected in the village of Gol Tikri in Sembadoh, from a group of 
village elders, including the Bhumka (village priest). A fourth 
account, to check certain details mentioned by Bhau, was obtained 
from the elders of the village Bori in Chikalda range. Certain 


1 Korku memorial tablets, by Major D. H. Gordon, Man, 1936. 

2 Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Amraoti District, Bombay, 
1911. 

3 The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, by R. Y. Russell 
and Rai Bahadur Hiralal, VoL HI, London, 1916. 

4 A not© on Korku memorial tablets, by Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy, Man, 
in India, 1936. 
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additional details were obtained from the Patel (headman) of 
the old village of Sembadoh, and from old men in Multanidhana 
(Sembadoli), in Bori (Harisal range) and in Ghatang and from two 
men of Salona. As noted by Russell and Hiralal, tls e Korkus bury 
their dead. Each village has its own special site for burial, and 
the body is carried there by the villagers, under direction of the 
*Panch ’ (village council). The corpse is clothed in white if of a 
man or a widow woman. A married woman is clothed in red. 
The grave is dug south to north about 3' deep, and a few 
copper coins are thrown in before the body is lowered into it. 
Some rice or grain and a whole turmeric are tied to a corner of 
the cloth of the corpse. A little grain is also thrown into the 
grave, and some grain and turmeric powder are sprinkled round 
the borders of the grave. The body is then laid on its back 
with the head to the south. According to my informants 
in Sembadoh, bark of the moin tree (Lannea grandis) is placed, 
a piece each, on the head and belly and one on the legs. Earth 
is now thrown in about half a foot, and then thorns of her (Zizy- 
phus sativa), babul (Acacia arabica) and other trees. More 
earth is now put in until the grave is full. On the top each man 
of the party will put a stone on the grave. A few branches of 
the Akwa tree (possibly Calotropis gigantea) are also stuck on 
the grave. The mourners and villagers now bathe in a stream 
and return home. Here, at the house, the women-folk have 
kept under a small basket some grain at the spot where the 
man or woman died. At Sembadoh and Tetu, I was told that 
flour was so kept. As the funeral party return, the basket 
(tuknej) is taken off. If the heap of grain or flour is seen un¬ 
disturbed, the person is held to have died a natural death. Any 
disturbance is taken to indicate that witchcraft has been res¬ 
ponsible for the death. 

Food is now cooked (rice) and a portion of it offered to the 
deceased on a palds (Butea frondosa Roxb.) leaf or a brass plate 
nowadays. All the relations offer a little food to the departed, 
mentioning his or her name (unless there is a taboo for the 
particular relative to utter the name), and then sit down to the 
funeral feast. Mr. Batu stated that on Dharni side, they called 
this rite Pitar Miloni. Russell and Hiralal have noted that 4 after 
the lapse of some days the deceased’s family or relatives go to the 
burial place taking with them a piece of turmeric. This they cut 
into strips, and placing them in a leaf-cup pour water over them. 
As the wafer falls on the tomb, a god is called to witness that 
this day the man’s spirit has been sent to live with the ancestors. 
The pieces of turmeric are then tied in a cloth which, after receiv¬ 
ing an oblation of fowl’s blood, is suspended from the main 
beam of the house, this being considered the dwelling-place of 
the departed. This ceremony, called Pitar Miloni , is the first 
rite for the admission of the deceased with the spirit of his 
ancestors, and preliminary to the final ceremony of sedoli which 
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may be performed at any time between four months and fifteen 
years after the death. But until it is complete the spirit of the 
deceased has not been laid finally to rest and has the power of 
sending aches and pains to molest the bodies of its living rela¬ 
tives’. Each clan has its own area for the sedoli rite, at which 
a mundd or tomb post fashioned from "an unblemished teak or 
salai (Boswellia serrata) 5 is erected. A goat is sacrificed and 
a feast held, accompanied by song and dance. The turmeric 
strips are smeared with the sacrificial blood. Next day the tomb 
post is erected, and the turmeric pieces thrown into a river 
saying "ancestors find your home’. It is stated that the pith 
of a bamboo may be substituted for turmeric to represent the 
bones and alternative disposal of the bones in a crab hole is 
also mentioned. The slicing of a turmeric into strips and 
pouring water thereon are unknown near about Sembadoh or 
in BkarnL In the Gazetteer it is stated that the memorial post 
is planted under a mahud tree. The bones are said to be repre¬ 
sented by bits of bamboo or five crabs’ legs. In the unpublished 
note it is stated that the sedoli should be performed a year after 
the death. If the sedoli is not performed the deceased sends 
cough, fever and rheumatic bodily pains to the relatives and also 
the village in general. The villagers then press the relatives to 
perform the rite—unless they take it up on their own initiative. 
A date is fixed and five old men cut a log from a teak tree which 
must be a seedling tree. It is cut down after making offerings 
of liquor and purchase money in the shape of a few coins, as noted 
by Russell and Hiralal. The log is not allowed to touch the 
ground but carried on shoulders by four persons one of whom 
must be the eldest male of the family. It is then shaped to have 
a square cross-section, is about three feet in length and pointed 
at the top. It has to be taken to the village where the ancestors 
of the deceased lived. All the writers note that various designs 
including the sun and the moon are carved on the different 
sides. It is stated in the note that the pointed end is painted 
red. In the dance at the sedoli ceremony, the men and women 
form separate rings and each party abuses the other. At 
the end of the ceremony a hut is erected over the mundd. If 
the deceased was a village headman or a parhar , i.e. one who 
was often possessed by spirits and deities, the mundd is 
treated as a god and is worshipped. According to Russell 
and Hiralal, one mundd should be put up for each ancestor, 
hut "poor persons make one do for several and their figures are 
then carved ’ below that of the principal ancestor commemorated. 
My informants stated that the sedoli is performed very rarely 
nowadays. Mr. Batu stated that on Bharni side, it is celebrated 
only for a man of importance. This seems to be the case also 
in many of the forest villages at present. In the villages of 
Tetu and Memna I did not find any mundds , and the custom 
was reported to have fallen into abeyance. In Bori village 
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(Ohikalda range), however, the custom still lingers. The village 
site is on the top of a hill, about a couple of furlongs from the 
main road. The mundds have been erected near a stream, 
under a mango-tree, close to the public road. At the time of 
my visit in 1938 there were five mundds of the ordinary type, 
which I shall call the solid type (Photo 1). Of the five mundds , 
two were very old, and the latest was erected six years ago. 
There was also the dilapidated remains of a hut, which was stated 
to have been a mundd hut. The site for the mundds of the 
village of Salona is also under a mango tree, near the main road. 
There were sixteen mundds , of which five were of the solid type 
and eleven of a different type which 1 shall call the pillared 
chamber type. There was also the broken remains of a seven¬ 
teenth mundd of the latter type. I was able to obtain the 
names of only a few of the men whose memorial posts these 
were. They were all of Jdmun got (clan) and of some influence 
and wealth. The Patel of this village has also erected a mundd 
to his father’s memory but as he is not of Jdmun got the post 
is in another village. At the old site of the village Sembadoh 
I saw two old mundds of the solid type under a teak tree by the 
roadside. Two other solid type mundds were seen in October 
1938, also in a similar site, near the village Multanidhana across 
the river. The sedoli had not been performed in this area for 
some years previously. In 1941, the writer found a third 
mundd in the site near Multanidhana, erected early in 1939. 
It is* of Bholja, the deceased Patel of Masandi, a village near 
Salona. The mundd was erected by his son Nangu who is now 
Patel. One of the other two mundds was erected by Thunji, 
the Patel of Makhla in memory of his father and mother. All 
these men are of Kasada clan. A group of a dozen solid type 
mundds was also observed near the village of Mungia, in the 
Harisal range. The different types of mundds and the designs 
on them are described at the end of the paper, I shall now 
describe the ceremony as reported to me. 

The sedoli is generally performed in the month of Maha 
(Jan.-Feb.). It may, however, also be celebrated in Akhati 
(April-May) but not in the interval between these two months. 
Ordinarily it should be performed a year after the death, but 
five to ten years even may elapse. In all the villages the writer 
was told of the signs of displeasure of the deceased, previously 
noted, at such delay in performing the rite. A date is fixed for 
the ceremony, which must fall on a Tuesday. A preliminary 
ceremony takes place on the previous day, i.e. on Monday. 
First of all, a small basket called dablij , i.e. like a dabli, is made of 
bamboo strips. Stalks of grass, of the kind known as pavana 
(Ischaemum sulcatum) or sond are fetched and seven pieces of 
one finger’s length are taken for each dead person. They are 
said to represent hones of the deceased. Bamboo pieces are 
not allowed as substitutes on the Dhami side; but in Sembadoh, 
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and other forest yillages in Melghat, this was stated to be per¬ 
missible. These 4 bones 5 are placed in the small basket. On 
Monday these ‘bones 5 in the basket are carried to a stream by 
young unmarried girls. Opinion differed on this point to some 
extent. TJae * bones 5 are rubbed with turmeric paste and washed 
in water. A cock is now sacrificed on the river bank and the 
blood offered to the deceased ancestors. A new cloth is put on 
the basket and it is carried home. On Bhami side the Bhumka 
finds out by throwing grains into the upturned joined palms 
of relatives as to who should offer the cloth. What sign is 
observed was not told to me. The basket with bones and with 
the cloth on it are placed on the slightly raised platform at the 
base of the central post ( dkdran) of the hut. Relations worship 
the deceased so represented by bones with (or at least make offer¬ 
ings to it of) turmeric powder and rice powder. All my in¬ 
formants agreed that there is singing and dancing. The women 
sing the marriage songs, as if it is a marriage ceremony. In 
the meantime the mundd has also been made. A teak sapling, 
which has not flowered, is cut at night on the same day as the 
grass stalks for bones are gathered. The trunk has to be 
fashioned to shape and completed before dawn. The figures 
incised on it may, however, b© done later. The post is 3' to 4* 
in length, and about a foot’s length is buried in the ground. 
All persons, who have died since the sedoli was last performed 
in the family, have their figures inscribed on the mundd. 
The principal person for whom the post is being erected gets his 
conventional figure first; then come the others. Children of 
the same parents can have their figures on the same face of the 
mundd ; members of the same family who resided together, he. 
of the same house, can have their figures on the same mundd . 
The mundd post must be complete and ready on Tuesday morn¬ 
ing. Mr. Batu stated that the mundd was made of mahud wood. 
But all the other informants mentioned the teak tree, which 
agrees with the published accounts. So far as I was able to 
judge from inspection, the actual memorial posts were of teak. 

On Tuesday morning, the basket of * bones 5 willjbe taken to 
the open space in front of the village known as Akhari baUd, 
where the cattle are assembled each morning when taken out to 
work or to graze. There is a deity here, the Alchdfideo , under 
a tree. A goat is sacrificed to him now. Further dancing then 
takes place and the mundd is also carried when dancing. Un¬ 
married girls carry the bones but men carry the post. The 
post and the basket are then put back in the hut, the bones 
remaining on the platform previously mentioned. Mr. Batu 
stated that on Bhami side, a shed like that put up at marriages 
is erected at the sedoli ceremony (on Monday). The mundd is 
kept against the central post of this shed when not being carried 
at any ceremony. At Bori, Tetu and Sembadoh I was told 
that the basket of‘bones 5 , referred to as ‘flowers 5 from Tuesday, 
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is kept this night, outside the village preferably, on a her (Zizy- 
phiis sativa) tree. According to the Patel of Ghatang, it is kept 
in the watch hut in the fields of crop. In Dhami, the Bhumka 
throws gra ins , in the evening, to divine which of the alternative 
sites the 4 bones 5 favour. 

Next morning, he. on Wednesday, the villagers and relatives 
go dancing to the site where the memorial post is to b© 
erected. The "bones 5 are carried in the basket by girls and 
the post by men as usual. A hole is now dug in the ground, rice 
and turmeric placed in it and the mundd put in position by the 
eldest male of the house. The basket of "flowers 5 ( phul ), as the 
bones are termed, is kept beside it and offerings are made and 
worship (pujd) performed. The "bones 5 are now to be disposed 
of in water. A square is drawn of flour of wheat or some grain 
on the bank of the stream (near the mundd site) and the basket 
is put on it. Worship is now done to the "bones 5 and further 
dancing takes place. The "bones 5 are then taken on upturned 
palms by the chief performer. He gets into water, and turns 
his hands upside down in the water. In Sembadoh, I was told 
that the bones are placed in a crab hole, with the basket. The 
party now return and partake of a feast. Later on, a hut is 
erected over the mundd. It should be put up before the rains. 
The mundd sites are generally selected near public roads, so that 
passers-by may make offerings. If, for example, a Korku was 
taking tobacco when he was passing it, he would, I was told, drop 
a little tobacco as offering to the mmpdd. 

Spirits of the dead members of the family, for whom the 
sedoli is being performed, and also those for whom it has been 
performed before, are said to come and possess men and women 
during the first two days of the ceremony. The person possessed 
will shake his or her head, and speak to the relatives. Wine 
or food may be asked and this has to be supplied. When the 
spirit is satisfied, it departs. 

Mundd types. 

Mention has been made of two types of mundds , The solid 
type has already been described. The other type has a pillared 
chamber in the lower part. The post is hollowed out, leaving 
four pillars at each comer of it to support and join the portion 
above with the base. Photos of two such mundds are given. The 
first (Photo 2) is said to be of a woman. The total height above 
the ground is nearly 30". The solid base extends to a little 
over l n above the ground. Next comes the pillared and square 
chamber of height 4", with a carved image inside it, at the centre, 
facing north. Next there is another 10" of solid post of square 
cross-section. Then comes the pointed top, making up the 
total height noted. The side posts of the chamber in front 
have each a figure apparently of a woman carved on it. The 
panel above the chamber has another figure also, it seems, of a 
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woman in the centre. There is also a representation of the sun 
and the moon. I was not able to obtain the name and other 
details of the deceased thus commemorated and propitiated. 

The second photograph (Photo 3) is of a mundd erected in 
memory of a prosperous Korku of Salona, of name Bhura. A 
masonry platform encloses its base. The total height above 
the platform is 3'. The faces are 7^x6^, the wider surfaces 
being the front and rear of the post. The solid part at the base 
is 6", .the pillared chamber 8", with a human figure 8" high and 
carved out of wood* at the centre of the hall. It showed marks 
of turmeric and rice flour coloured red with lime and turmeric, 
used in ceremonial, when seen by the writer in September 1938. 
There are numerous designs including that of the sun and the 
moon, on the face of this mundd. 

In Sembadoh, the figure of the principal deceased was found 
carved on one of the solid type mundds at the place where the 
pillared hall is usually scooped out. Above it, were carved 
seven other small figures, of members of the same family. At 
Bori, one of the mundds was erected in memory of seven persons, 
of different parentage but of the same family. One face had 
the sun and the moon, and below it, two persons riding on horse¬ 
back. On another face were three and on a third face, two more 
figures. A second mundd had two human figures, with a spidery 
carving below on one face. The sun was carved on the opposite 
face. A third face had two figures on horseback. It was 
said that if a man had a horse and had ridden it in his lifetime, 
he would be shown as riding it, on the mundd. The designs of 
the older mundds could not be clearly seen and it was not possible 
to clean them to enable me to study the carvings. The solid type 
mundds were of smaller cross-section than the chambered variety. 
The mundd' in the museum of the Anthropology Department of the 
Calcutta ’University is 2' 8" long and has a cross-section 3J" X 3|". 
On one of the faces, probably that allotted to the principal 
deceased, is a representation of the sun, and above it the moon. 
Below the sun, comes a human figure. There is also what is very 
like a conventionalized representation of a human ear. If this 
face is called the north face, then on the east face there is, near 
the base, from the end a human figure; then above it, a peacock 
and a bear or wild dog. There is also a man on horseback. 
On the south face is another human figure, also standing, and 
above it a conventionalized figure of a hut, and finally an ele¬ 
phant. On the fourth side are the usual criss-cross geometrical 
design and also a representation of the Korku daho or two-sided 
drum. This drum is played when a Parhar possessed by a deity 
is being asked questions. Presumably the deceased was a 
Parhar . Rai Bahadur S. C, Roy notes that a human figure 
carrying a drum, carved on a jnurpdd was explained to him as 
that of 4 an ojha or a ghost-doctor playing on his drum’. Appa¬ 
rently it is the figure of a Parhar . Roy was further told that 
z 
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* formerly stone rnnndas or funeral tablets used to be set up\ 
He found a few stone mundds at the memorial site in the village 
of Amdhana in the Betul district. "With regard to the repre¬ 
sentation of the sun and moon .... the Korkus do not actually 
worship or appease the sun and moon but regard them as identical 
with or representative of Bhagwan.’ 

The similarity of these stone memorials to stone tablets 
and pillars on graves or memorials erected by Mundas, Hos, 
Bhumij and Pahiras have been pointed out by Roy, who suggests 
that the Korkus also probably had a similar custom earlier. 
Gordon suggests that the Korkus probably imitated the Hindu 
custom of carvings on memorial pillars such as the Virgal 
and Sati stones, Roy accepts this view and proceeds to ela¬ 
borate it. According to him the Korkus who used to put up 
simple stone memorials like Mundas and others "subsequently 
took to representing on them the figures of the departed’ 
prompted by the Hindu examples. But as stone is difficult to 
work and costly, "the setting up of wooden tablets came to be 
substituted It may be pointed out that such a substitution has 
taken place among the Maria Gonds of Bastar. Grigson has 
noted instances of replacement of stone by wood in memorial 
pillars. 1 There is, however, no direct evidence that the custom 
has been copied from Hindus, as suggested by Gordon and Roy. 

As this paper is only a preliminary note on Korkus, I shall 
not discuss the custom in detail here. It may, however, be 
pointed out that the sedoli festival has many points in common 
with the final bone disposal rites of the Santals and Oraons. 2 
Like these tribes, they consider the ceremony as a kind of mar¬ 
riage rite of the departed. Bones, or their conventional substi¬ 
tutes, are kept until the final ceremony. They are then disposed 
of in water. The writer also found that the Korkus believe 
that apart from their supposed home elsewhere, the ancestral 
ghosts reside in the family hut at the base of one of the posts. 3 
Offerings are made here by Korkus at certain social ceremonies, 
as at marriage and also before eating new crops comparable 
to the offerings made to ancestral ghosts in the bhitar by Santals. 
The Oraons still occasionally erect stone menhirs as memorials. 
The Santals occasionally do so to commemorate a dead founder 
of a village. In general, the menhir has been replaced by a short 
upright piece of stone in the Mdnjhithdn, one for each deceased 
mdnjhi or even only one piece of stone for all. In some villages. 


1 The Maria Gonds of Bastar, by W. V, Grigson (1938). 

2 Bi*© details regarding Santals are taken mainly from unpublished 
data colleeted by the writer. Some of the points have been noted by 
Bedding Mid others. For Oraons, see Oraon Religion and Customs, by 
^Bahadur ?* 9; Boy, Banehi, 1918. Also, The Religion and Customs 

vS?! 18 * ^ R 0V * B* Behon, Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , 

VOl« JLp Xvvu# 


3 Unpublished notes on Korkus based on data collected by the writer. 
23 
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upright pillars of wood (saplings) are put up in the Jdkerthdn at 
the Baha festival to represent each dead mdnjhi. 1 But, as among 
Korkus, these older customs have fallen info abeyance in most 
areas. The Mundas, Gonds and other tribes of Chotanagpur and 
Central Provinces, who have similar beliefs, have also certain 
parallel customs. These will not be discussed here, as a compre¬ 
hensive survey of these rites has been made in a separate paper, 
which will shortly be published. Attention may, however, be 
drawn to another matter—the striking resemblance in structure 
between the Korku mundas and the Hindu brsakasthas of Bengal. 
Here also we have two types, a solid type and a chambered 
variety with four pillars (Photo 4). They are also memorial 
posts. 2 


1 Unpublished notes on Santals based on data collected by the writer. 

2 A survey of the brsakasthas of Bengal was made by Mr. B. K. 
Chaudhury of the Indian Museum in 1987-38 and an abstract published 
in the Proceedings of the Indian Science Congress , 1938. The photograph, 
here printed, was obtained long prior to the publication of that Abstract, 
in connection with the present writer’s study of Hindu social customs, 
during 1935-36. A photo of brsakasthas has recently been published in 
the 4 Folk-art of Bengal by A. Mukherji, (Calcutta University Publication). 
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Some terracottas from Mathura preserved in the 
Francis Hopp Museum of Asiatic Arts. 

By Oharxx Chandra Das Gotta. 

Introduction. 

It is well known that the early Indian terracottas have been 
found in considerable number from various sites and preserved 
in different museums of India, Europe and America. 1 These 
figurines whose period extends from the prehistoric to the latest 
ages of ancient India help us to form our ideas regarding the 
folio-wing important points. First, they, unlike any other kind 
of Indian plastic art, furnish us with the valuable evidence for 
proving the evolution of ancient Indian sculpture from the 
prehistoric to the latest ages of ancient India. Secondly, they 
supply us with the valuable information regarding the problem 
of the intrusion of the foreign element in early Indian sculpture. 
Thirdly, they furnish some valuable data regarding the religious 
and secular aspects of life. Thus it is clear that the study of 
ancient Indian terracottas is one of the most important topics 
in the field of ancient Indian plastic art. The object of this 
paper is to study an excellent collection of these specimens in 
the Francis Hopp Museum of Asiatic Arts at Budapest. 2 

The collection under discussion was kindly presented to 
the said museum by the late Mr. Imre Schwaiger, the art-dealer 
of Delhi and London. All these specimens are reported to have 
been found in Mathura; hut no information is available regarding 
the actual depth in which they have been found. It must be 
pointed out here that the exact knowledge of the stratum in which 
an uninscribed specimen has been found is of no use in the 
determination of its age unless some inscribed or datable object 
is also found in association with it. Therefore the age of ancient 
Indian terracottas can be determined by studying the findspot 
of an object and the inscribed objects found in association 
with it. 3 When these evidences are lacking, recourse is to be 
taken to stylistic evolution and comparison with dated specimens. 
Therefore we can arrive at an approximate conclusion regarding 


1 Journ . Bog, Asiat. Soc. Bengal. Letters , Vol. IV, pp. 67-120. 

2 I am greatly indebted to Dr. Zoltan de Takacs, PhJX, Director 
of this Museum, for all facilities which he has given me for the preparation 
of this paper. 

3 This point has been fully discussed by me in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly , Yol. XII, pp. 140-41. 
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the age of these figurines by the consideration of stylistic evolu¬ 
tion and also by comparing them with those specimens whose 
age is already known. 

These specimens may be ascribed, to the following ages, 
viz., I. Post-Indus Valley pre-Maurya, 1 II. Maurya, III. Sunga, 
IV. Kushana, and V. Gupta. 

Post-Ihdus Valley pre-Mattrya. 

1. A female figurine whose arms and lower body from a 
little below the breasts are lost. The eyes are diamond-shaped; 
the nose and the mouth are very crudely indicated and the ears 
are not shown. The hair whose presence is shown by its elevation 
from the body-surface is set in the applique manner and is 
coiffured in a peculiar way. It wears a necklace which is set 
in the applique manner. There is a curved line, made of dots, 
on the forehead and there are also ten incised circlets just below 
the neck. (Fig. 1.) 

2. A female figurine whose arms and lower body from a 
little below the breasts are mutilated. The eyes are diamond¬ 
shaped; the nose is extremely mutilated; the mouth is open and 
the ears are not shown. The hair is indicated by the incised ver¬ 
tical lines. The upper body is bare. It wears three dog-collared 
necklaces which are made of closely set and incised circlets; 
seven leaf-like pendants are attached to the lowermost of 
these necklaces. Round its left shoulder there is a strip of clay 
which possibly indicates the remnant of a necklace. (Fig. 2.) 

If we consider the style of these two specimens, then we 
should conclude that they belong to the same group and conse¬ 
quently to the same age for the following reasons. First, both 
have the hand-modelled body. Secondly, the hair and the 
necklace of Fig. I as well as the leaf-like pendants and the 
flowing necklace of Fig. 2 are set in the applique manner. Thirdly, 
the treatment of the eyes is similar in both specimens. Fourthly, 
the incised circlets below the neck of Fig. 1 and the 
incised circlets which form the dog-collared necklaces of Fig, 2 
are exactly similar in treatment. So far as the age of these 
two figurines is concerned, we should consider the above- 
mentioned four characteristics. It is well known that the 
terracotta figurines of the Indus Valley age have the main 
body hand-modelled and have some constituent parts of the 
body and the decorative apparels set in*the applique manner; 2 
but these two figurines have the main body hand-modelled, 
have some decorative apparels set in the applique manner, and 
also some constituent parts of the body and some decorative 


1 For the exact significance of this term, see my article in Ostasia - 
twahe Zeitschrift, Vol. XII, p. 189, foot-notes 2 and 3. 

2 Journ . Roy. Asiat, Soc. Bengal . Letters , Vol. IV, pp, 67-120. 
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apparels set in the incised maimer. The last characteristic of 
these two specimens naturally leads us to conclude that they are 
to be placed later than the Indus Valley age. In course of our 
later discussion we shall show that these two specimens are to 
be placed earlier than the Maurya age. Therefore these two 
figurines should be ascribed to the post-Indus Valley pre-Maurya 
age. It is interesting to note that the incised circlets found in 
Tigs. 1 and 2 and the curved line made of the incised dots in 
Fig. 1 are found in some South Indian specimens. 1 There is no 
definite characteristic in these two figurines by which we might 
call them either religious or secular. 

Maurya. 

3. A female figurine whose arm and lower body from a 
little below the breasts are lost. The eyebrows are indicated; 
the eyes are petal-shaped; the nose is naturalistically treated 
and the mouth is indicated. The hair is tastefully coiffured. 
The head-dress is highly ornamental. It wears a tiara made of 
beads and a dog-collared necklace to which four leaf-like pendants 
are attached. (Fig. 3.) 

4. A human figurine whose head only is preserved. The 
face is moulded; but the double stringed tiara made of beads 
is set in the applique maimer. The eyebrows are indicated; 
the eyes are petal-shaped; the nose is, to some extent, broad, 
and the mouth is indicated. It seems that the ears which were 
originally modelled have broken down. The hair is tastefully 
coiffured. (Fig. 4.) 

5. A human head. The face is moulded but the ornaments 
are set in the applique manner. The eyebrows are indicated; 
the eyes are petal-shaped; the nose is, to some extent, broad, 
and the mouth is indicated. It wears a huge and jewelled head¬ 
dress and an ornamental tiara. (Fig. 5.) 

6. A male figurine whose arms and lower body from the 
waist are lost. The face and the body are moulded but the 
ornaments are set in the applique manner. The eyebrows are 
indicated; the eyelashes are indicated by the incised dots; 
the eyes are petal-shaped; the nose is, to some extent, broad; the 
nostrils and the mouth are prominently indicated. It wears 
a head-dress -and a dog-collared necklace which is set in the 
applique manner. (Fig. 6.) 

7. A male figurine whose arms and lower body from a 
little below the chest are lost. The body is moulded but the 
ornaments are set in the applique manner. The eyebrows are 


1 For the incised circlets, see Catalogue of the Prehistoric Antiquities 
in Government Museum , Madras. By R.B Foote, pp. 22-23, 28-29, 36-37, 
48-49, 50-51, pis. II. 217, 218, 294; HI. 538, 537, 557, 566, 570; IV. 546; 
V. 300; VI. 392; for the curved line mad© of incised dots see ibid.* 
pp. 26-27, pi. II, 273. 
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held that a similar symbol was possibly on its left side also. It 
wears a tiara made of beads. 1 (Fig. 10.) 

11. A female figurine whose lower body from, a little below 
the breasts is lost. The face is so worn out that nothing can be 
said regarding the nature of its eyebrows, eyes, nose, mouth 
and ears. There is the faint trace of the developed breasts. 
It wears a dog-collared necklace and an elaborate head-dress. 
(Fig. 11.) 

12. A male head. It is completely moulded. The eyes 
are well marked; the nose is broad and the mouth is half-open. 
It wears a Perso-Hellenistic head-dress. It is racial in character. 
(Fig. 12.) 

13. A female figurine in the frontal attitude holding a 
child on the left side of the chest. Its lower body from a little 
below the navel is lost. It is completely moulded. Its eyes, 
nose, mouth, arms, breasts, abdomen, navel are very natural- 
istically treated. It has its hair combed. It wears one dog- 
collared necklace and one flowing necklace. There is a wristlet 
round the right wrist. It has put on a veil but the frontal part 
of its upper body is absolutely bare. 2 (Fig. 13.) 

14. A male figurine on horseback. It is well preserved 
except the legs of the horse which are lost. It is completely 
moulded. The eyes, nose, month, arm and leg are well indicated. 
Its upper body and lower body up to a little above the knees are 
clothed. It wears a head-dress and a dog-shaped necklace. It 
holds a dagger in its right hand. 3 (Fig. 14.) 

It may be shown that, according to the consideration of 
style, these figurines are evolved out of the Maury a terracotta 
figurines and form a group by themselves. Let us, first of all, 
discuss the first point. If we make a comparative study of Figs. 
10 and 5, then we easily find that Fig. 10 is probably evolved out 
of Fig. 5 of the Maurya age. The main and common character¬ 
istic of all these figurines is that they are completely moulded. 
Though all these figurines belong to the same age, yet they might 
be classified under the following sub-groups, viz., (1) Figs, 10 
and 11, (2) Fig. 12, and (3) Figs. 13 and 14 judged from the stand¬ 
point of modelling. 

Let us now discuss whether these figurines are religious or 
secular. These figurines may be divided into the following 
groups according to the sex, viz., (1) female—Figs. 11 and 13, 


1 For the similarity in the treatment of the eyes, see Journal of the 
United Provinces Historical Society, Vol. IX, p. 38, pi. XIV, fig. 47. 

2 For the similarity of the body-modelling, see Archaeological Survey 
of India , Annual Report for 1930-34, p. 260, pi. CXXX, fig. 3. It is in¬ 
teresting to not© that,this figurine has also been found at Mathura and has 
been ascribed to the Sunga age. 

3 For an exact specimen, see Bulletin of the Museum of Pine Arts, 
Boston, Vol. XXV, p. 95, fig. 13. There cannot be any doubt that these 
two specimens are cast in the same mould or in the moulds of similar 
fabric. 
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(2) male—-Figs. 12 and 14, and (3) unidentifiable figurine—Fig. 10. 
Let us, first of ail, discuss the female figurines, viz., Figs. 11 and 
13. So far as Fig. 11 is concerned, we cannot form any definite 
opinion because there is no definite characteristic on its face by 
which its character might be indicated. Fig. 13 represents 
a female fertility figure and is, therefore, religious in character. 
It has the majority of the female fertility characteristics indi¬ 
cated in the most determinate manner, viz., the developed 
breasts, the prominent abdomen and the deep navel. Besides 
these characteristics there is a child on the left side of the chest. 
This figure may, therefore, be identified as the Universal Mother 
or Isis type of Dr. Murray. Let us now discuss the male figurines, 
viz., Figs. 12 and 14. That Fig. 12 represents a non-Indian and 
is secular is distinctly clear from its head-dress. Fig. 14 which 
represents a horseman is undoubtedly secular in character. 
Let us now discuss the figurine whose sex is unidentifiable, viz., 
Fig. 10. So far as this figurine is concerned, we cannot say 
anything definitely regarding this point as the whole bodj?* is 
lost and as there is no definite characteristic, whether secular or 
religious, on the face. 


Kttshana. 

15. A head, possibly male. It seems that the whole body 
is lost. The eyebrows are most probably indicated; the eyes 
are naturalistically treated; the mouth is greatly worn out and 
the ears are indicated. It wears a high head-dress. (Fig. 15.) 

16. A male head. The eyebrows are indicated; the eyes 
are maturalistieally treated; the nose is broad; the mouth is 
well indicated; the lips are highly expressive and the ears are 
not made. The hair is peculiarly coiffured. (Fig. 16.) 

17. A male figurine whose lower body from a little below 
the shoulders is lost. The eyebrows are indicated; the eyes 
are naturalistically treated; the nose is much worn out and the 
mouth is well indicated. The hair is combed. It wears a head¬ 
dress. (Fig. 17.) 

18. A human head. It is completely moulded. The eye¬ 
brows are most probably indicated; the eyes are greatly worn 
out; the nose is broad and the mouth is well indicated. It wears 
a halo-like head-dress. (Fig. 18.) 

19. A female head. Its eyes, nose and mouth are well 
indicated. It wears a jewelled head-dress and jewelled ear¬ 
rings under which the ears are most probably hidden. 1 (Fig. 19.) 

20. A female figurine whose left arm, left and right legs 
from a little above the knees are lost. The eyes are bulging out; 
the nose is mutilated and the mouth is most probably indicated. 


1 For some similarity in technique, see Bulletin of the Museum of 
Fine Arts , Boston, Vol. XXV, p. 94, fig, 19. 
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There is a demonish stamp over the whole face. The whole 
body seems to be bare, 

21. A male figurine whose lower body from a little above 
the waist is lost. The whole figure is demonish in appearance. 
The eyebrows are indicated; the eyes are indicated as bulging 
out; the nose is extremely broad; the mouth is open and the 
tongue protrudes; the ears are most probably indicated and the 
arms are raised upwards to hold three round things on the head. 
It wears a flowing necklace made of beads. (Fig. 21.) 

22. A standing human figurine. It is greatly worn out. 
Its upper body seems to be bare as indicated from the nude navel, 
but its lower body is fully clothed. It holds the arms in an 
attitude of prayer. It wears a double chained necklace, two 
armlets on the upper arm and two wristlets. The legs are not 
visible. 1 (Fig. 22.) 

23. A seated male figurine. The upper body seems to 
be bare. It wears the ear-ring and the highly ornamental three- 
chained necklace. (Fig. 23.) 

There is no doubt that, according to the consideration of 
style, these figurines have been evolved out of the $unga figurine 
discussed above and also form a group by themselves. The 
main and common characteristic of all these figurines is that 
they are completely moulded. Though all these figurines belong 
to the same age, they may be classified under the following 
groups, viz., (1) Figs. 15-19, (2) Figs. 20-22, and (3) Fig. 23. 

Let us now discuss whether these figurines are secular or reli¬ 
gious. These figurines may be divided into three groups accord¬ 
ing to the sex, viz., (1) female figurine—Fig. 20, (2) male 
figurines—Figs. 15-17, 21 and 23, and (3) figurines whose sex is 
unidentifiable—Figs. 18, 19 and 22. The secular or religious 
character of these figurines will be found out by an analysis of 
the characteristics of these specimens. Let us, first of all, discuss 
the female figurine, viz., Fig. 20. So far as Fig. 20 is concerned, 
we shall show that it is religious in character. In this connection 
we shall have to visualize the figurine when it was in a good 
state of preservation. The remaining right leg proceeds upwards. 
So it is quite natural to conclude that the lost portion of this 
leg from the knee downwards proceeds downwards because 
any other posture seems to be improbable. It seems that the 
left leg was also in the same posture. Thus the figure seems to 
have originally the squatting posture. It is extremely difficult to 
form any view about the original posture of the lost left arm. 
It is extremely important to note that this figurine touches the 
sexual organ with the right arm. Therefore it becomes the 
representation of an absolutely nude female figurine seated in 
the squatting posture and touching the sexual organ with the 

1 For similarity in dress, see Archaeological Survey of India —-Annual 
Report for 1911-12, p. 74, pi. XXIXI, fig. 22. 
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right arm. Dr. Murray has elaborately shown that female 
fertility figures may he classified under three groups, viz., (1) 
the Universal Mother or Isis type, (2) the Divine Woman or 
Ishtar type, and (3) the Personified Yoni or Baubo type. 1 If we 
carefully study the above-mentioned writing of Dr. Murray 
along with this specimen, then we might conclude that' it re¬ 
presents the Personified Yoni or Baubo type. Therefore there 
is no doubt that it is a religious figurine. Let us now discuss the 
male figurines, viz., Pigs. 15-17, 21 , 23. There cannot be any 
doubt that Pigs. 16, 17, 21, 23 are secular in character, because 
Fig. 16 has the hair coiffured in the secular manner and has the 
facial expression of a secular man, Pig. 17 has the hair coiffured 
in the same manner, wears a secular head-dress and has the facial 
expression of a secular man, Pig. 21 represents a burden-bearer 
and Pig. 23 sits in the secular posture. Pig. 15 seems to be reli¬ 
gious in character because the ears are disproportionately 
long. 2 Let us now deal with the figurines whose sex is unidenti¬ 
fiable, viz., Pigs. 18, 19, 22. It is extremely difficult to say 
anything regarding the nature of Pig. 18. Pig. 19 appears to 
be a secular figure. Pig. 22 seems to be a religious worshipper 
or devotee. 

Gijpta. 

24. A jmale figurine whose body is lost. The right side 
of its wig is also lost. It is, to some extent, worn out. It is 
completely moulded. The eyes which are greatly worn out 
are well indicated; the nose is prominent; the lips are thick 
and sensitive. 3 (Pig. 24.) 

25. A similar figurine. (Pig. 25.) 

26. A male figurine whose body is lost. It is greatly worn 
out. It is completely moulded. The eyebrows are most 
probably Indicated; the eyes are naturalistically treated and 
the mouth is greatly worn out. It wears a high head-dress. 
(Pig. 26.) 

27. A human figurine whose lower body from a little below 
the neck is lost. It is completely moulded. The eyes are greatly 
worn out; the eyebrows are possibly indicated; the nose is 
broad and the mouth is half-open. It wears a head-dress. 
(Fig. 27.) 

28. A male head the right portion of whose forehead is 
lost. It is completely moulded. The eyebrows are naturalisti- 
caliy treated; the eyes are also naturalistically treated; the 

1 Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute , VoL LXIV, pp. 93- 
100, pis. VXXI-XIX. For further work along this line, see Man , VoL 
XXXVI, pp. 183-84, article no. 246. 

2 This characteristic reminds us of the prthukarna (long ear), on© of 
the thirty-two mahdpurusa-lalcsartas. 

3 For the great similarity in the treatment of the wig, see Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India —-Annual Report for 1910-11, p. 20, pi. XII, fig. a. 2. 
4; Ibid., for 1911-12, p. 77, pi. XXVI, fig. 75. 
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nose is, to some extent, broad; the mouth is half-open and very 
expressive. It wears a head-dress which is highly artistic in 
execution. 1 (Fig. 28.) 

There is no doubt that, on the consideration of style, all the 
specimens should be ascribed to the same age. Two of these 
specimens (Figs. 24 and 25) have the great similarity with some 
Bhita specimens of the Gupta age so far as the wig is concerned. 
On this consideration also we ascribe all these specimens - to 
the Gupta age. 

So far as the character of these specimens is concerned, 
there cannot be any doubt that all these specimens are secular 
because the facial expression and the head-dress of all these 
figurines are distinctly secular in character. 

Conclusion. 

The above discussion clearly illustrates certain important 
points. First, it shows that Mathura was undoubtedly a great 
centre of clay-sculpture in ancient India because the terracotta 
figurines discovered at this site range from the post-Indus 
Valley pre-Maurya to the Gupta ages in the chronological scheme. 
Secondly, it has been shown that early Indian’ terracottas, as 
exemplified by these specimens, have gone through different 
stages of evolution so far as style is concerned. Thirdly, it has 
been shown that these specimens do not only portray the religious 
life of ancient India but also the secular one. 


1 For the similarity in facial expression, see Archaeological Survey 
of India —Annual Report for 1910-11, p. 20, pi. XII, fig. a, 2. 2. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


The Astronomical Method and its Apflicatxon to the 
Chronology of Ancient India. By Be. K. L. Baftarx, 
B.A., B.L., Hon. B.Litt. Published by the University 
Office, Nagpur, pp. i-xvii, 1-257. 

The book is divided into three principal parts which treat 
of (i) the Bate of the Mahdbhdmia ,War, (ii) the System of 
Ancient Chronology and the Bate of Sree Rama, and (iii) the 
Bate of the Vedas. 

The author in this work explains only one astronomical 
method for settling ancient Indian chronology, viz. by finding 
the year in which a given set of planetary positions derived 
from the current Mahdbharata , for example, was satisfied. 
His finding is that the Mahdbharata war or the Bhdrata battle 
as we should call it for brevity of expression, was fought in 
1197 B.C., which more correctly should have been stated as, 
— 1197 A.B. or 1198 B.C., as we shall see presently. The author 
has derived his planetary positions from chapter 3 of the 
BMsmaparva. Before doing so, he should have enquired the 
following points: (1) Is not this chapter a later addition in the 
present recension of the Mahdbharata ? (2) Axe not these plane¬ 
tary positions mere astrological effusions portending dire conse¬ 
quences and as such containing no shadow of truth in them ? 
(3) Seeing that these planetary positions are not consistent 
in themselves he should have first looked for their origin from 
the Brhat Samhitd of Varahamihira and other anterior works 
of the type by Garga and others. (4) He should have tried to 
settle the date of the beginning of the present recension of the 
great epic and what might be the real date of chapter 3, of the 
BMsmaparva. (5) What is most important, were all the 'planets’ 
including Mercury and the moon’s nodes discovered at the 
time of the Pandavas ? (6) What were 'planets’ discovered 

by the Vedic peoples and how far did they use them in their 
Calendar and astrology ? (7) Do the Veddmgas say anything 

about the 'planets’, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn and the moon’s nodes ? As the Vedas were divided in 
j Eh, Sdma and Yajus at the Pandava times, the author should 
have established that the planetary positions given in chapter 3, 
of the BMsmaparva, though hopelessly inconsistent in themselves, 
had been in existence in the original Pandava Saga or Gdihd 
Ndmianisl , on which the present Great Epic was based in about 
400 B.C. 

In short the author has taken his stand upon loose sand. 
He has tried to solve a problem of Ms own making which has 

( 221 ) 
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nothing to do with, the year of the Bhdrata battle, and as we shall 
see that his solution of it is inaccurate. Before him Lele had 
tried to settle the date of the Bhdrata battle from these planetary 
positions, and arrived at the fantastic date of 5229 B.C.! Ketkar 
imagined that on the day of the new-moon of lunar Agrahayana 
ended, there was a total eclipse of the sun visible at Kuruk$etra 
and finished a little before sunset. His finding was that the 
battle was fought from November 8, till November 25 of 2585 
B.C., and there was a total solar eclipse on November 23. 
But by calculating with the most up-to-date astronomical 
constants the reviewer has found that the eclipse was not total, 
and not finished before sunset and of doubtful visibility at 
Kuruksetra. These findings have not found any support from 
the public. Both Lele and Ketkar were not respecters of any 
of the thee traditions as to the date of the Bhdrata battle, which 
are: (1) The Aryabhata tradition that it was fought in 3102 B.C., 
(2) The Vrddhagarga tradition that it happened in 2449 B.C., 
and the Puranie tradition which says that the interval of time 
between the birth of Parik^it and the accession of Mahapadma 
Nanda, the interval of time was either 1015,1115, 1050, or even 
1500 years. Our new researcher Dr. Daftari is also a ‘Knocker 
out’ of all traditions. He pins his faith in the UtpdtalaJcsanas 
of chapter 3 of the BMsmaparva , on whfch no right thinking 
man should place any reliance. 

A witness who says that— 

Mars was either in the naksatra Maghd or Sravafyd. 

Jupiter ,, „ ,, Sravana or ViSdkhd. 

Venus „ „ ,, P. Bhddra or Svdtl. 

Bun and Moon were „ „ Rohinl or Jyesthd . 

Saturn was „ „ „ Maghd or Visdkhd. 

can never be believed. To divide such a statement into two 
sets would be an error of judgment. It is an attempt to get 
at the truth from a bewildering set of lies and absolute in¬ 
consistencies of a story teller that Daftari makes when he infers 
from the above and one other statement equally unreliable 
that on the first day of the Bhdrata battle in the morning, 
the longitudes were for— 

True Sun = 8 s 5° in naksatra Muld , 

„ Jupiter = 7 s 1° „ Visdkhd , 

„ Saturn = 7 s 1° „ Visdkhd, 

and „ Mars = 7 s 1° „ Viidkhd. 


After solving some indeterminate equations of the first 
degree, he concludes that the probable years are only:— 


- 841-3 ) 
—1695*3 V 
and —3640*3 J 


as reckoned from March 21, 499 A.D.* 
(J.D. = 1903397) 


* Supplied by the reviewer and not by the author. 
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His finding is that,—*1695-3 years or 619219 days before 
March 21, 499 A.D. was the day on which the battle began. 
The date arrived at must be, —1197 A.D., November 21 (J.D. = 
1284178), Monday, on which at Kuruk§etra Mean Time, 6 a.m., 
the planetary longitudes as calculated by the reviewer and Daftari 
were for— 


Planet. 

Tropical 

Longi¬ 

tudes. 

Long. refd. 
to M. V. 
Equinox 
of 499 A.D. 
March 21. 

Daftari’s 

Longi¬ 

tudes. 

Naksa- 

tra. 

Discrepan¬ 
cies in 
Daftari’s 
solution 
from his 
data. 

Sun 

228° 6'33" 

8 s 11° 32' 33" 

8* 11° 48' 

Alula 

-f 6° 48' 

Moon 

238° 26'0" 

8 s 21° 52' 

8 s 23° 12' 

P. Asddhd 


Mercury . . 

210° 46' 

7 s 24° 12' 

7 b 23° 0' 

Jyesthd 


Venus 

196°36' 

7 s 10° 2' 

7 s 10° 30' 

Anurddhd 


Mars 

213°10' 

7s 26° 56' 

1 7 s 25° 27' 

Jyesthd 

+ 24° 27' 

Jupiter . . 

194°27' 

7s 7° 53' 

7 b 8° 15' 

Visdkhd 

7° 15' 

Saturn 

192°30' 

7* 5° 56' 

7* 5° 38' 

Visakhd 

+ 4° 38' 

M’s A. Node' 

23°39' 

I s 17° o' 




M’s Perigee 

: 

344°12' 

0s 7° 38' 





The reviewer has referred his tropical longitudes to the 
mean vernal equinox of March 21, 499 A JX, by adding 23° 26' 
to each of them. It seems, Daftari has not used the most up-to- 
date astronomical constants for finding the longitudes. 

The above is a very faulty solution by the author of a 
problem of his own making, as may be inferred from the dis¬ 
crepancies between his data and the final result, and it cannot 
possibly have anything to do with the year of the Bkdraia 
battle for more than one reason. 

On the day preceding that for which the longitudes have 
been calculated, i.e. on Nov. 20,-1197 A.D. at K.M. Time, 6 a.m. 

The Apparent Sun = 227° 5' 16", 

„ „ Moon = 225° 20'. 

Hence the new-moon happened about 10 a.m., K.M. Time, 
at 21° 50' ahead of Antares (=205° 26' 27"). Daftari’s implica¬ 
tion is also that the Bhdrata battle began from this day and we 
examine his finding on this hypothesis. 

At this new-moon of November 20, 1197 A.D., the sun’s 
longitude expressed in signs, degrees and minutes was == 
8 s 10° 31', showing that this date was the 10th day of the solar 
month of Pau§a> and according to the reckoning of the modem 
Hindu calendars, the new-moon in question marked the end 
of lunar Agrahayai&a and not of Kartika as alleged by Daftari. 
By a piece of wordy circumlocution the author has attempted 
to persuade his unwary readers that with this new-moon the 

3 
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lunar month of Kartika ended in this year,—1197 A.XX, according 
to the Veddmga calendar. This is entirely untenable. The 
year,—1197 A.XX, is similar to the year 1938 A.D. of our time, 
since the interval in sidereal years = 3135 = 1939x1 + 160 
X 7+ 19x4, as according to the most modem astronomical 
constants, 1939, 160 and 19 years are the true lunisolar cycles 
in which the moon’s phases near+o the fixed stars are repeated. 
Hence the new-moon of November 20,1197 A.XX, is most similar 
in our own time to the new-moon of December 21, 1938 A.D. 

We now proceed to show that this new-moon of November 
20, 1197 A.D,, was that of Agrahayana ended according to the 
Veddmga calendar also. According to the Paitamaha Siddhanta 
as summarized by Varahamihira in his Panca Siddhdntikd , the 
lunar Mdgha which came in 80 A.D. began with the new-moon 
on the 11th January. On this day at G.M.T., 0 hr. or 
5-8 a.m. 

Appt. Sun = 289° 14' 15", 

„ Moon = 289° 17' 32", 
and £ Delphinis = 289° 39' nearly. 

This new-moon was eminently suitable for starting the 
5 yearly Veddmga calendar. Here the pratipat-tithi , began 
at the very beginning of the naksatra Dhanisthd , according to 
the Veddmga calendar. Now this year, 80 A.D., was similar 
in our time in respect of lunar phases near to the fixed stars, 
to the year 1935 A.D., the interval being 1855 sid. years = 
(160x11 + 19x5) sid. years. The five yearly cycle would 
commence from February 4, 1935, and the third year would 
end on February 6, 1938. These first three years are to be 
called Samvatsara, Parivatsara and Idvaisara. In this period 
there is one intercalary month both according to the modem 
and Veddmga calendar, viz. from the 16th September to 15th 
October 1936 according to the present day calendar and from 
August 7 to September 5, 1937, which was the second feravana 
in the Veddmga calendar. Hence in the next year, the Anuvat - 
sara of the Veddmga calendar, the lunar months reckoned 
would be named in the same way in both the calendars. Hero 
the Anuvatsara lasts from February 7, 1938 to February 6, 
1939, and the new-moon of November 20,1197 A.D., being most 
similar to that on December 21,1938, which fell in the Anuvatsara , 
also marked the end of lunar Agrahayana in the Veddmga 
calendar of the corresponding luni-solar cycle. Thus Daft aid’s 
contention that the new-moon of November 20,1197 A.D., was 
of Kartika ended falls to the ground. 

Again on the 18th day from November 20, 1197 A.D., was 
the 8th December of the year, on which at K.M.T., 6 a.m, 

Appt. Sun = 244° 27' 

„ Moon = 99° 51' nearly. 

= 4 s 3° 17', when referred to the mean vernal 
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equinox of March 21, 499 A.D. This shows that the moon was 
in the mhsatm Magha and not in the Pusya division, on the 
day of the mace duel as accepted by Daftari by tampering with 
the Mahahharata text— 

lifts i 

and reading it as 

One point more in this connection has to be considered. 
I find that on page 56 of his work, Dr. Daftari calculates the 
longitudes of all the planets for the morning of November 21, 
1197 A.D., and also for the same hour of December 9 next, 
but in the latter case he omits to cite the longitude of the moon, 
for reasons best known to him. If he had done this it would 
have been clear to all that the moon’s naksatra on this day was 
Purvaphalgum. 

Finally, the 68th day* from November 20, 1197 A.D., was 
the 26th January, 1196 A.D., on which at 6 a.m. Kuruksetra 
Mean Time— 

Appt. Sun = 295° V 16" 

„ Moon = 37° 31' nearly. 

Here, Moon-»Sun = 102° 30' nearly, the ninth tithi was 
current, but the sun had reached the winter solstice 25 days before 
this date of Bhisma’s expiry as implied by Daftari’s finding. 
His assertion that ‘ Bhisma must have died within two days 
from the beginning of the Uttarayana ’ is most thoroughly 
exploded by this calculation. That the Bhdrata battle was 
fought in —1197 A,D. is thus a hopelessly lost proposition. 

Dr. Daftari here expresses, —1197 A.D., as 1197 B.C., 
and in another place, —2448 A.D. as 2448 B.C. This is against 
the international convention. He should have expressed his 
dates truly in the Julian calendar as accepted in Ancient 
Chronology. Again in the Oaitm Suklddi reckoning of the 
Hindu year as introduced by Aryabhata I, the date, Oaitm - 
Vadya 9th of the Saka year 421 is == 21st March, 499 A.D. 
Hence the no. 421 does not stand for the current year but 
for the elapsed years. All these have been very confusing 
to the present reviewer, and should not have occurred in a 
book meant for international chronologists. There are other 
misexpressions in the work, where the author speaks of the 
4 aphelia ’ of sun and moon, which should have been correctly 
stated as ‘apogee’. 

Again on page 60 of his work Daftari translates Angaraka 
as Venus. This is what a true Doctor in Sanskrit literature 
should do, but it may he doubted if the author has ever seen 
Mars in opposition. Also on page 18, Daftari translates— 

‘ TOTWTrat as ‘Both the 
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sun and the moon were eclipsed on the 13th tithi (day more 
properly, of the same month’. Evidently the Doctor has 
changed the order, ‘moon and sun’ to ‘sun and moon’, 
to suit his purpose, forgetting that an eclipse of the sun 
followed by an eclipse of the moon could not be interpreted 
as occurring in the same lunar month which is reckoned from 
the light-half, i.e. from a first visibility of the crescent to the 
next. He has done this twice in translating the same passage, 
which truly means that a lunar eclipse was followed by a 
solar eclipse in the same lunation. Hence what he says in 
support of his finding the year of the Bhdrata battle on this 
ground on page 44 of his book is quite meaningless or his 
casting anchor at —1197 A.D. as the year of the Bhdrata 
battle is quite unwarranted on this account also. In any 
ease the phenomenon of a lunar eclipse followed by a solar 
eclipse in the same lunar month both being visible from 
Kuruksetra is not one of unusual occurrence. 

As to Daftari’s selecting a set of planetary positions from 
the UtpdtalaJcsaTias in the Mahdhhdrata for finding the year 
of the Bhdrata battle, the question of utmost importance is 
to settle if all the ‘nine planets’ were discovered in the Pandava 
times. Our finding is that in the period in which the Rgveda 
was completed, the only ‘planets’ noticed and mentioned 
were: (1) the sun, (2) the moon, (3) Jupiter, and (4) Venus 
named variously in the Rgveda as Vend , Vena , Suryd and 
Suryasya Duhitd (Daughter of Sun). This Vend (Venus) is 
allegorically spoken of as being married to Moon and the 
Alvins carried her in their triangular car to her groom. At 
about 400 A.D., when the knowledge of the ‘nine planets’ 
was communicated from Babylonia and Greece to India, 
and these were accepted as destiny makers of men, a mode of 
performing a religious ceremony was prescribed to propitiate 
the new gods, in which libations of ghee or clarified butter 
were to be poured on fire with a selection of Reas as given in 
the Matsya Purdna , chapter 93. These Reas are all well 
known to all astrologers. 

It thus appears that the appropriate Reas for oblations 
to Sun and Jupiter alone could be found from the Rgveda* 
As to Moon she was a food of the gods and her counterpart 
on the earth was the effusion of the soma plant or creeper, a food 
of mortals. The Reas selected for the rest of the ‘nine planets’ 
had nothing to do with these new deities. The conclusion 
is now irresistible that in the period in which the Rgveda was 
finally developed, of which the lower limit must have been the 
date of the Bhdrata battle, the seven of the ‘nine planets’ 
were either not at all discovered or even if some were discovered 
they were not understood to have anything to do with the 
human destiny, i.e. they were neither the makers n,or the in¬ 
dicators of it in the Rgvedic period. 
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In the face of these facts now presented it would be, in our 
opinion, very rash or a height of absurdity to try to settle a 
problem in ancient Indian chronology with a set of positions 
of ‘planets’, and more specially to try to determine the 
year of the Bhdrata battle, selected from the Uipdtalaksarpas 
of the Mahabhdrata , which cannot by any construction be 
taken as belonging to the Pandava time, and are clearly later 
additions by some writers who had no sense of astronomical 
consistency. An attempt was made by Bentley first in modern 
times to find the dates of Rama and Krsna from their horoscopes 
as found in the Purdtyas, the Rdmayana and a work named 
Khamdnikya , with only partial success in bringing out the 
planetary positions. The dates arrived at were (1) the 6th 
April, 961 B.C., for Rama and (2) for Kr$na the 7th August, 
600 A.D., both of which are unacceptable. These results 
show that a set of ‘planets’ positions found anywhere in 
Sanskrit literature must be treated with great suspicion, 
and regarded as the work of a mere astrologer whose time can 
hardly be before the time of Varahamihira (550 A.B.). The 
Uipdtalak§anas of the Mahabharata also must be dated about 
the same time or about a century and a half anterior to it. 

As to the method followed by Daftari in the solution of 
the problem of his own making it cannot be said to be entirely 
new. Bentley must have followed it in his investigations 
referred to above. The greatest Indian astronomer Arya¬ 
bhata I, must have followed the same method in finding his 
Kali epoch, the 18th February, 6 a.m., or 18th February 
0 hr. both of the UjjayinI Mean Time, at which all the ‘mean 
planets’ were supposed to have been at the beginning of the 
Hindu sphere and the moon’s apogee and the ascending node 
at the longitudes of 90° and 180° respectively. These situa- 
tions of the ‘mean planets’ have been examined by Bailly, 
Bentley, Burguess and the present reviewer also with the 
most up-to-date astronomical constants. Aryabhata’s solution 
of his problem was attended with only partial success. In the 
present case also Doctor Daftari’s problem has been only 
partially solved by him, though he started with four or five 
planets only. As he is a ‘Knocker out’ of all traditions what 
was the harm if he had given us full planetary positions for, 
—841*3 years and 3640*3 years as reckoned from his zero 
date ? Although we can never persuade ourselves that any 
one of his solutions can give us the real date of the Bhdrata 
battle, we could judge Ms method and solutions as a matter 
of curiosity. In astronomical chronology each researcher 
has his own methods, which may be different even from the 
same set of data. Again, as different sets of data of different 
classes require different astronomical methods for their 
solution, there cannot be only one method for all sorts of 
data as Dr, Daftari seems to suggest—there cannot be one 
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panacea for all tlie evils ‘that flesh, is heir to*. It may be 
doubted if there can be found one single instance in which as 
many as five of the € planets 5 positions are recorded in ancient 
literature or epigraphy and which may be taken as correct. 
We are thus bound to consider his method also more or less 
useless for all practical purposes. 

Dr. Daftari, in our opinion, should have avoided (i) all 
statements found in the Mahdhhdrata as to the planetary 
positions in the Utpatalaksafyas, (ii) all attempts as summary 
found in the Great Epic, e.g. as in the &alyaparva, ch. 35, etc., 
(iii) he should not have taken nalcsatras to mean equal divisions 
of the ecliptic. He should have put the greatest trust in 
c incidental statements’ as to the moon and her phases— 
without rejecting or tampering with any of them except 
for an absolute necessity. He should have used for a data 
the statements as to the winter solstice day as stated in the 
Mahdhhdrata in determining the year of the Bhdmia battle. 

We cannot accept his finding of the year of the Bhdmia 
battle, and his method, whatever its merit, is useless for all 
practical purposes. As his date of the Bhdrata battle is 
unacceptable, his findings in the rest of his work are also 
unacceptable. His book was published in 1942, but he is 
apparently unaware of the publications by the reviewer dealing 
with the same topics in J.B.A.S. Bengal. Letters , Vol. Ill, 1937; 
Vol IV, 1938, and Vol. VII, 1941. 

P. C. Sengttpta. 


Some Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal 
(Pre-Muhammadan Epochs). By Benoy Chandra Sen, 
M.A., B.L., Ph.D. (Lond.), Lecturer, Calcutta University. 
Published by the University of Calcutta. Pp. lxxviii+613. 

The work of reconstructing the early history of Bengal 
with the help of literary and archaeological data, which was so 
brilliantly initiated decades ago by the late Mr. R. D. Bauerjee 
has since been taken up by a band of earnest Bengalee scholars. 
The recently published Dacca History of Bengal, Vol. I, shows 
what wealth of material have already been collected by them 
and how they can be scientifically and critically utilized in 
elucidating the political, social and cultural history of their 
country. The most important of the archaeological data 
which have helped scholars in the fulfilment of this task is 
the epigraphic one. The author of the book under review has 
specialized in the study of this branch of Indian archaeology 
and has particularly directed his attention to the inscriptions 
of Pre-Muhammadan Bengal. He has long been teaching 
this subject to the post-graduate students of the Calcutta 
University with great credit. The present work fully testifies 
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to the fact that the years of hard labour devoted by him to the 
study and teaching of epigraphy have not been spent in vain. 
These have unquestionably prepared him for undertaking the 
stupendous task which he has so creditably fulfilled. He has 
more than justified his claim which is e to prepare the founda¬ 
tions of further researches that may be undertaken by the 
author on a larger and more comprehensive scale in future'. 
This promise on his part is welcome, and the subsequent contri¬ 
butions from his pen on this and other allied topics will be 
eagerly awaited by all students of Indian history and archaeology. 

The book is divided into three well-knit parts each one of 
which is divided into several chapters. There is an elaborate 
introduction and the index appended to the volume is full and 
exhaustive, and both will be of immense use to the readers. 
The first part of the book deals with the geography of Bengal 
at great length, while the last two parts give us a thorough and 
complete account of her political and administrative history up 
to the end of the Sena rale. The treatment of the respective 
topics in the author’s carefully formulated scheme is highly 
satisfactory. He has not only made full use of the inscriptions 
but also of all other possible sources having any bearing on his 
theme. The importance which he has accorded to the elucida¬ 
tion of numerous geographical problems in a historical work 
is praiseworthy, for the study of the history of a country should 
always proceed alongside with that of its geography. Various 
other problems connected with the political and administrative 
history of Pre-Muhammadan Bengal have been discussed 
by him at great length, and he has tried to assess the different 
views of previous scholars regarding them at their proper 
worth. While offering his own well-considered suggestions 
about many of these, he has seldom failed to present his case 
with great skill and acumen. The long time the book was in 
the press was, in a way, a blessing in disguise, for it enabled 
the author to make it as up to date as possible. The unusual 
length of the introduction is explained by the fact that he had 
to incorporate many additional informations which could not 
be put in their proper places in the body of the book, due to 
much of the latter having already been in print. Several 
misprints and other slight errors which have crept in in spite of 
the great care evidently taken by the author to make it as perfect 
as possible do not seriously detract its value. No student of 
the early history of Bengal, nay of India, will be able to do 
without the book, and it will ever serve as an inspiration to 
all workers in the field* 

Jitendra Nath Banerjee. 
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The History op Bengal, Volume I: Hindu Period. Edited 
by R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D., P.R.A.S.B. Published 
by the University of Dacca, Dacca, 1943. Pages 38+729, 
with 5 maps and 190 illustrations in 30 plates. Price— 
not mentioned. 

The book under review is undoubtedly one of the most 
remarkable publications of recent years. It is the result 
of the first noteworthy attempt to Write a comprehensive 
history—political, administrative, social, economic, religious 
and cultural—of an important province of India, and its 
editor, authors and publishers should be congratulated by 
all lovers of Indian history. In a work of this magnitude 
it is easy to find out cases in regard to which one may be 
inclined to disagree with the views accepted or postulated; 
but the volume under review, an outcome of the collaboration 
of a number of eminent scholars, will no doubt remain the 
standard work on the history of Bengal for many years to 
come. It is a landmark in the history of Indological studies 
in Bengal and is sure to be a guide to future workers on Indian 
history. 

The contents of the book under review are divided into 
17 chapters of which the first three dealing with the physical 
and historical geography of Bengal and with its history down 
to the beginning of the Gupta epoch have been contributed 
by Prof. H. 0. Eaychaudhuri. Chapters IV-IX which 
include all the sections discussing the political history of the 
country from A.D. 320 to the Muslim conquest come from 
the pen of Dr. R. C. Majumdar, editor of the volume under 
review. Three other chapters have also been written by 
Dr. Majumdar jointly with other scholars—chapter X on 
the administration of ancient Bengal with Dr. E. G. Basak, 
chapter XV on the ancient Bengali society with Drs. D. C. 
Ganguly and R. C. Hazra, and chapter XVII on the Bengalis 
outside Bengal with Dr. Ganguly. Chapter XI on Bengal’s 
contribution to Sanskrit literature has been written by 
Prof. S. K. De; chapter XII on the rise of vernacular literaturo 
by Prof. S. K. Chatterji; chapter XIII on religion and icono¬ 
graphy respectively by Dr. P. C. Bagchi and Dr. J. N. Banerjea; 
chapter XIV on architecture and on sculpture and painting 
respectively by Mr. S. K. Saraswati and Dr. N. E. Ray; and 
chapter XVI on the economic conditions by Dr. P. C. Chakra- 
varti. 

On the whole, the performance is exceptionally creditable 
and some of the sections (e.g. chapters XI-XII, etc.) are an 
outstanding feature of a work of this kind. The book refers 
to various aspects of the ancient history of Bengal with the 
minor exception of the question of the development of the 
Bengali alphabet and numerals which might have formed 
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part of chapter XII. Such sections as chapters I-III, X, 
XIV, etc. are highly entertaining. It must, however, be ad¬ 
mitted that several of the sections (e.g. in chapters XIII and 
XV) appear to be rather hurriedly written and invite criticism 
both in respect of omissions and commissions. The chapters 
on political history from the 4th century A.D. have been 
■written by one of the most erudite scholars who have specialized 
in the subject. As however Dr. Majmndar’s views on many 
problems of the history of Eastern India are quite well known 
to students, certain portions in chapters IV-IX have a 
familiar ring about them. His treatment is generally exhaus¬ 
tive and he has analyzed elaborately even the most uncon¬ 
vincing theories in order to demonstrate their unsoundness. 

As already pointed out it is not difficult to offer alternative, 
supplementary or emendatory suggestions with regard to 
numerous points in a work of this magnitude. But they cannot 
detract from its great value. The following are a few such 
remarks made by way of illustration. 

P. 14. Pancha-gauda. The verses 

i Tfsr » 

and IhrfT (sic.) W 

■A 

II °f the Skanda Burma appear to refer to 


social units of the Brahmanas. In addition to its territorial 
and political import, the word pancha-gauda had also a social 
significance. 

P. 94£ Gaudavaho. Better read Gaudavaha. 

P. 98. Rajabhatadi-vamsa-patita. As pointed out by 
Raychaudhuri, no evidence has been brought forward to prove 
the identification of Dharmapala, mentioned in Haribhadra's 
Ashtasdhasrikd Prajnaparamitd, with Dharmapala son of Gopala 
of the Pala dynasty. Dharmapala was a fairly common name; 
cf. Dharmapala of Dandabhukti, Dharmapala of Assam, etc. 

P. 184, Gopala as king of Vanga. For the same suggestion, 
see Proc. Ind. Hist. Cong., 1938, p. 193ff; New Ind. Ant., 1939, 
p. 382ff. 

P. 195 (cf. p. 17). Trailokyachandra as ruler of Harikela.. 


The passage ^TTSTBCt f^RT apparent¬ 

ly signifies that Trailokyachandra was a feudatory of the lord 
of Harikela; cf. Bhdratbarsha, Jyaishtha, 1348 B.S., p. 768ff; 
Ind. Cult., 1941, p. 405ff. 

P. 198. Simhapura in Kalinga as the original home of the 
Varmans of Bengal. The Bengal Varmans were of the Yadava 
lineage originally belonging to Simhapura and the only Varman 
family of Simhapura claiming descent from the Yadavas can 
be traced in the Punjab. For the early history of the Bengal 
Varmans, see Bhdratbarsha, loc. cit, Ind. Cult., loc. cit. 


4 
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P* 222, n. 1. The name of Boxnmanapala’s father was 
possibly Srivasapala, sie. Srivasapala; cf. Ind. Hist, Quart, s 
1939, p. 306f. 

P. 231. Mr. 0. C. Das Gupta’s calculations of the astro- 
noxrdeal data of the Barrackpur inscription of Vijayasena are 
all wrong. 

P. 402. Bhagavatism and Pancharatra (possibly related 
at the beginning) completely different in the Gupta period. 
P. 402, n. 4. The Vyuhavdda exclusively related to Pancharatra 
and the avatdravdda of Bhagavatism completely different in 
their ideological basis. Satisfactory evidence has not been 
adduced in support of the suggestions. The inscriptions 
of the Gupta age have nothing to say on such complete 
difference. On the other hand, the Padma Tantra, one of the 
108 canonical Vaishiiava Tantras or Samhitas which is earlier, 
than 800 A.B. (Schrader, Ini. Pdnch. Ahirb . Sam., pp. 20-21, 
uses the word bhdgavata and pdnchardtrika as synonymous; cf. 

Ijsrfw |j (J.E.A.S., 1911, p. 935). The suggestion that 
Pancharatra had nothing to do with avatdravdda is disproved by 
the AhirbudJmya Samhitd much earlier than 800 A.B. (Schrader, 
op. cit p. 20). The 39 Vishavas or Avataras (that is incarnations 
of God or His Vyuhas or Sub-Vyuhas or angels) mentioned in this 
work include all the well-known Avataras noticed in such works 
as the Ndrdyamya section in the Santiparvan of the Mahdbhdrata 
(Schrader, op. cit ., pp. 42-43): 1. Eka^ringatanu (= Matsya, 
No. 28); 2. Kamathesvara (= Kurma, No. 15); 3. Varaha 
(No. 16); 4. Narasimha (No. 17); 5. Vamanadeha (No. 29); 
6. Parasurama (No. 35); 7. Rama Bhanurdhara (No. 36); 
8. Ananta (= Balarama, No. 3) and Vihamgama ( = Hamsa, 
No. 9). 9. and 10. Kalkin (No. 38) and Krishna (No. 34), 
Other works like the VishvakomasamMta include Buddha in 
the list of secondary Avataras. The Harshacharita (ed. Parab, 
pp. 236-37) which is a post-Gupta work no doubt marks some 
distinction between the Bhagavatas and the Pail charatr ik as. 
The nature of this distinction is not clearly noticed; but the 
commentary of JSahkararya (14th century) who explains 
bhdgavata and pdnchardtrika respectively as vishrpu-bhakta and 
vaish^avabheda does not appear to support the lines of dis¬ 
tinction suggested in the volume under review. The Gupta 
records give evidence to the great popularity of the Avataras , but 
do not refer to the independent worship of the Vyuhas; and the 
Pancharatra literature appears to suggest that the Vyuhavadins 
were very^ much influenced by the avatdravdda as early as 
the beginning of the medieval period. Krishna*and Balarama 
are^ referred to as Avataras in medieval Vaishnava literature. 
This however does not signify that the Vyuhavada completely 
died out as a philosophical doctrine. We may make a distinction 

4B 
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between the survival of the vyuhavada and that of the indifferent 
worship of the Vyuhas. See also Raychaudhuri, E.A.V.S., 2nd 
ed., p. 176 and note. 

P. 419ff. The later Senas are called Sarandgatavajrapanjara, 
£ a secure refuge for those who seek his protection’. One may 
be tempted to interpret the word vajrapanjara as an epithet of 
Dadhiehi; but that does not appear to be supported by Indian 
literature. The word is used in the sense of a mystic Yantra, in 
the literature of the Vajrayana school (Sddhanamald, I, pp. 195, 
226, 255). It is the epithet of certain prayers addressed to Durga 
and also the name of a Banava. Vajrapanjara seems also to have 
been the viruda of a Vajracharya who is known to have been the 
author of the celebrated Tara mantra; Om tare tuttdre turn 


svaha. Cf. ' 




(v.l. I! (ibid., pp. 186, 200, 233). We do 


not know whether he may be identified with Vajra (Ghapt&-p&) 
of Varendra or with any of the known Vajracharyas with names 
or virudas containing the word vajra. But this Vajrapanjara is 
possibly to be assigned to a period not later than Devapala (first 
half of the 9th century), because, as pointed out by S. K. 
Saraswati, the Mantra : Om tare tuttdre ture svaha is found on 
the Hilsa Buddhist Tara image established during the 35th 
regnal year of Devapala ( J.B.O.R.S ,, X, p. 33). 

P. 589. Reference to the Vaidyas in South Indian records 
of the 8th century. As pointed out by Raychaudhuri, the 
earliest known reference to a person of the vaidydmaya with 

name ending in Varman ( 

is found in the Telamanchi grant of Vikramaditya I dated A.D. 
660 {Bp. Ind., IX, p. 101). 

P. 669. Kapardaka-purdna. Cf. the word paipapurdna 
apparently indicating 16 copper panas equated as a single unit 
to the silver puraipa or Kdrshdparpa in the Nangsal inscription 
(L6vi, Le Nepal, III, p. I54ff.). This would suggest that 
Bhandarkar’s interpretation of Kapardaka-purdna as a purdna 
of the shape of a kapardaka is highly improbable. It may be 
noticed in this connection that the 21 Nepal inscriptions as 
edited by L6vi have not been noticed by Bhandarkar in Ms 
List of Inscriptions. We eagerly await the publication of Volumes 
II and III of the Dacca University History of Bengal. 


Binesh Chandra Sircar, 
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Life m the Gupta Age. By Rajaram Narayan Salrtore, 

M.A., Ph.D., The Popular Book Depot (Bombay). Price— 

not stated. 

Under the unassuming title ‘Life in the Gupta Age' 
Dr. Saletore has compiled what is in effect an encyclopaedia 
conspectus of the classical Indian conception of human existence 
in the fourth to the seventh century A.D. framed in an historical 
summary of the main dynastic features of the Gupta period. 
The account is based on an analytical study of the classical 
writers, in particular Kalidasa, Bana and Dandin, supplemented 
by the reports of the Chinese travellers and the evidence of 
the leading inscriptions, and illustrated at appropriate points, 
particularly as regards costume and toilet, from the Ajanfa 
paintings. While the background is sketched in from the 
doctrines of Kautilya and Vatsayana, so difficult to isolate 
either in, or from, the heyday of Indian civilization which 
absorbed their permanent values; and brief references are 
made to the Smrtis. The general effect is perhaps rather to 
recreate the picture of life as it appeared through the tinted spec¬ 
tacles of the courtly poets or the dark glasses of the Chinese 
travellers than to attempt a precise sociological study of the 
age. Specialists in each field will probably find no new contri¬ 
bution to their knowledge and the general reader may hesitate 
to attach the assembled batteries of referenced detail. But 
the work is invaluable as a systematic and comprehensive 
compendium of the features of an existence which, coloured 
as its representation may be, was anything but imaginary, 
and did, as the author quotes Barnett and Vincent Smith to 
remind readers, represent one of history’s peaks in civilization. 
It is of particular value in collating the inscriptions with literary 
sources, not so much for the more familiar purpose of illus¬ 
trating the common literary tradition as for that of touching 
on precise points of contact in the social paid administrative 
system and in official terminology. 

The general range covered is extremely comprehensive, 
extending over the whole field of political, social, cultural and 
religious activities, literature, and the costume and ornaments 
of daily life. The result is perhaps a certain diffuseness and 
lack of precision in examining some of the features touched on. 
It is for instance too summary a thesis to discredit Fa Hien 
and to ascribe the institution of the slavery to the Gupta age 
on the basis of little more than the hyperbolic literary use of 
the expression Basi and the functioning at court of captive 
women as Basis. And notwithstanding frequent references 
to Vatsayana the author does less than justice to the accom¬ 
plishment of Gupta civilization, as interpreted by the poets, 
in attuning to a conscious and refined technique of erotic 
behaviour, (an ideal only now being given expression to by 
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Western socialogists) when he remarks with a reference to 
Raghu, XIX that ‘sometimes kings and nobles fuddled them¬ 
selves with wine and women 9 . Rut whatever aspect of this 
civilization one may be interested in studying, the material 
and the index to its analysis will be found in Dr. Saletore's 
work. And one cannot too often be reminded that whatever the 
general condition and state of the people as a whole in the actual 
Gupta age,—a matter about which after all the conventional 
tributes of court eulogists do not tell us a great deal—the urban 
life in courtly and cultured circles did give expression to those, 
values, literary, aesthetic and intellectual, which are recognized 
as the essence of civilization. No encyclopaedia can interpret 
that spirit. Dr. Salet ore’s work comprehends a 31 the facets 
of its manifestation. The book contains an excellent biblio¬ 
graphy to which might be added a small monograph 4 Culture 
inspired by Kalidasa 9 by Sivaramamuxti, correlating literary 
cliches and conventions of the Gupta age with their sculptural 
expression. 

C. W. G. 


India and the Pacific World. By Dr. Kalxdas Nag, 
M.A., D.Litt. (Paris), of the Department of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, Calcutta University. Published by 
the Book Co., Ltd., College Square, East, Calcutta. Size 
D.C. 8vo. Pp. xiv+294. Price Indian Rs.Il and Foreign 
£1 or 5 dollars. 

This useful book covers a much wider field than its title 
indicates. It is really a survey of the history of culture in the 
lands of Eastern Asia and Oceania. It also contains a summary 
of the most noteworthy contributions of modem literature 
to this vast subject. The book includes much valuable material 
for a detailed history of Greater India but the many interesting 
references to the cultural contacts between India and the 
Far East are often rather overshadowed on account of the 
deep interest which the author takes in the wider problem 
relating to the general development of culture and civilization 
in Asia. The book, in fact, provides an invaluable background 
for a more detailed study of the history of Greater India. There 
is nobody more competent than Dr. Kalidas Nag to write on 
this fascinating topic. He has probably travelled more widely 
in the Far East than any other Indian scholar. His literary 
style is good and his enthusiasm for his subject appeals both 
to the specialist and the ordinary general reader. 

Now that Dr. Nag has completed this excellent introduction 
to the history of Greater India we may confidently look forward 
to further contributions from his pen to this subject. One of 

5 
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the most interesting chapters in such a history would deal 
with the early development of cultural relations between India 
and China, As lie states in his last chapter ‘Sino-Indian 
collaboration in the field of art, literature and philosophy 
formed the noblest chapter in the history of North-Easter 
Asia whence Indian culture penetrated through Korea into 
Japan and to other islands of the North Pacific. , For about 
eight hundred years after the reign of the Emperor Wu-Ti 
(140-87 B.C.) the history of the cultural relations between India 
and China is inextricably bound up with that of the great silk 
road through Chinese Turkestan, the importance of which the 
discoveries of the late Sir Aurel Stein have done so much to 
elucidate. We hope that in the near future Dr. Nag will tell 
us more about this aspect of the history of civilization in India. 


Norman G. A. Ebgley. 
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Hellenism in North-West India, 

By Colonel IX H. Gordon. 

{Communicated by Dr. B. S. Quha.) 

It is unlikely that this article mil solve any of the riddles 
of Indian Hellenism, nor has it been written with that intention, 
but it may contribute something to a fuller understanding of 
the issues involved and present a wider range of material evi¬ 
dence than has as yet been assembled. Some of this evidence 
has been included in the chapter on Hellenistic Terracottas 
in a Memoir on Early Indian Terracottas compiled by the writer 
for the Archaeological Survey of India, the issue of which has 
unfortunately been postponed indefinitely by the paper shortage. 

Enquiry into the extent that Indian art is laid under 
contribution to Greek art has for the most part been so clouded 
by national and political bias that the wood has been obscured 
by the trees of controversy, often on matters so trivial as to 
be unworthy of consideration except as debating points. With¬ 
out plunging profitlessly into the morass of the art controversy 
which has raged intermittently in India during the last thirty 
years or more, as to the extent which Indian art may borrow 
from the West and not lose its essential characteristics, it may 
be urged that the elements of this controversy apply with equal 
force and cogency to Western influence during the early historic 
period, from the time of the eclipse of the Mauryas to the end of 
the Gupta dynasty. 

Western influence is unfortunately only too often mixed 
up with Western taste, and some Indian art purists go so far 
as to eliminate from their works items of sculpture which ex¬ 
perience has shown make the greatest appeal to that taste. 
In this there are faults on both sides, as what could be more 
irritating than for a European to praise a particular figure with 
the words—‘I like such and such a sculpture, it isn’t a bit 
Indian looking’. It may not be so typically Indian as, in the 
mind of the observer, many others, but at the same time it is 
Indian, and owes little if anything to European art influence. 
In art, though they may be more rare in Nature, the modem, 
more particularly the modern European, likes his women to 
have long legs, even disproportionately so. The figures in the 
triptych shrine of the River Goddesses in the Kailas Temple 
at Eflora have nice long legs, as also have an attendant on the 
River Goddess at Dumar Lena, In consequence most volumes 
by the Indian purists do not show these attractive ladies. In 

( 1 ) 
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the same way the admirable Shiva and Parvati shaken by 
Ravana, the attractive though somewhat sentimental Salabhan- 
jika, 1 and the e Rukhmini J of Nokhas 2 might easily disappear 
as being too suspect for retention as purely Indian. 

First of all it will be as well for us to examine the extent 
of Hellenistic influence, and then attempt to determine from 
what sources this influence derives. Tarn, who though no 
doubt an excellent Greek historian is a most indifferent archaeo¬ 
logist, speaks of the art of the Indo-Greeks for themselves and 
cites certain well-known art objects from North-West India. 3 
Whether there was in fact any art of the Greeks for themselves 
in India is a matter which needs closer examination. It will 
be as well to remember that relatively little of the original 
sculpture of the golden age in Greece has survived. Of free- 
standing statues nearly all we have are copies made in Hellen¬ 
istic and Imperial Roman times, and popular pieces were copied 
over and over again. It is only those sculptures of which we 
have literary descriptions that can be ascribed with any real 
degree of certainty as being copies of a famous statue by one 
of the great masters. As for the others, art critics and his¬ 
torians see in certain pieces the revealing touches which indicate 
the master hand that executed the original. Unfortunately 
opinion on these matters is far from unanimous, and, while 
one appreciates that there is controversy on such points, it is 
distinctly shaking to find that so famous a statue as the Aphro¬ 
dite of Gyrene is ascribed by so eminent an art critic as Roger 
Fry to the fifth century B.C., 4 while an equally eminent classical 
archaeologist, A. W. Lawrence, dates it to late second or early first 
century B.C. 5 The Aphrodite may be a copy of an earlier piece, 
and the disparagement usual to creations of the Hellenistic period 
no doubt favours this, but there is no evidence for it. The 
same discrepancy may be found in the torso of Nike which Fry 
ascribed to the same circle as the work of the Parthenon, but 
Lawrence to possibly the Monument of Euboulides. This 
indicates that, even close to their place of origin the dating 
of the art objects of the Hellenistic period is far from settled. 

The beginning of the Hellenistic age is put at about 334 B.C., 
and closes historically with the fall of the Seleucid and Ptole¬ 
maic kingdoms, but artistically it continues for varying and 
almost indefinable periods, for it is doubtful whether art in¬ 
fluences once created ever wholly die. The perpetuation of 
Hellenism is not to be found in Greece itself, but primarily in 
Magna Grecia, Asia Minor and Syria and the islands fringing 
these countries, and in Italy and Sicily. The impulse spread 


1 PI, XLV, Indian Sculpture, Stella Kramxiscb. 

2 PI. LXX, Hist, of Indian and Indonesian Art, A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

3 The Greeks in Bactria and India, W, W. Tam, p. 394. 

4 Last Lectures, Roger Fry, p. 202. 

6 Later Greek Sculpture, A. W. Lawrence, pp. 45, 126. 
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to the whole of the Seleueid Empire and thence to Bactria, 
India and China. It was kept alive by those arch-copyists 
and philo-hellenes the Part-Mans, and traces survive in India 
as late as the seventh century, and in China into T 5 ang times. 
Moreover it can now be said with a considerable measure of con¬ 
fidence that the peak period of Hellenism in the Middle East 
was from ISO B.C. to 120 A.D., and to date any piece with 
exactitude within this period is a matter of some considerable 
difficulty. 

We should now review what there is of Hellenistic material 
stretching from Asia Minor and Syria to Bactria and India, 
In Asia Minor we have abundant remains of considerable merit, 
especially as regards sculpture, ranging from the Pergamene 
Battle of gods and giants to the Augustan sculpture at Aphro- 
disias. Palmyrene sculpture shows a more considerable measure 
of local influence, similar to that which we shall find farther 
East. In Mesopotamia, along the trade routes to Central 
Asia at Dura Europos and Seleucia, sculpture is scarce and we 
have to rely on painting and particularly on terracotta figurines 
for our evidence. Bactria was proclaimed by Eoucher to be 
void of art objects though this must be qualified in the light 
of more recent research. Our review moving eastwards now 
brings us to the region we intend chiefly to examine, the Paro- 
pamisadae and Gandhara. Here again, though sculpture in 
stone and in stucco is abundant it is to the terracottas that we 
shall chiefly look to give us the evidence we require. For it 
is of terracottas in particular that Evert Barger is speaking 
when he suggests that they, together with beads, seals, and 
pottery, might become an international currency in the hands 
of archaeologists. 1 

Let us now examine those objects which are reputed to 
have been made for the Indo-Greeks by themselves : the silver 
repousse Dionysus and the bronze statuette of Harpoerates 
from Taxila. Marshall dates the former to the second century 
B.C. and the latter to the first century B.C. 2 The objects were 
found together among articles which were possibly buried at 
the time of the Kushan invasion, so they date not later than 
about 50 A.B. 3 but as they are almost certainly imports, parti¬ 
cularly the Harpoerates which is suggested by Lawrence as 
being of Alexandrine origin, an upper date can be purely con¬ 
jectural and of no real importance to the matter under dis- 
• cussion. Tam instances one other object as being a product 
of Greeks for Greeks, this is the Athena in the Lahore Museum. 
Being a blue schist carving, this attribution has considerable 


1 Mem, Arch. Survey of India, No. 64. Excavation in Swat and 
Explorations in the Oxus territory of Afghanistan, E. Barger and P. 
Wright, p. 4. 

2 A.S.I. Annual Report, 1912-13, p. 27. 

3 A Guide to Taxila, Marshall, p. 92. 
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bearing on the matter under discussion, or would bav© if it 
meant anything. Tam has obviously not seen this figure, 
nor had the writer when, lie read Tarn's hook, and so it 
was a statuette, possibly in bronze, displaying an Athena of 
the type found on the coins of Azes which was anticipated. 
The actual Athena is distinguishable as such only by her helmet, 
and is as definitely Indian as is more than ninety per cent of 
Gandharan sculpture. There is no evidence for the production 
of any art object whatsoever by the Greeks for themselves in 
India. 

Tam is very persistent that the art of Kushan Gandhara 
must be in some way connected with the Bactrian Greeks. 1 
Foucher dug with a large number of workmen for eighteen 
months on the site of Bactria but found nothing to indicate a 
high level of Hellenistic culture. The idea that every city 
which displayed on its coinage a goddess with a turretted head¬ 
dress was a Greek polis, and that as it was a polis it must have 
had a theatre, a gymnasium, et cetera, is one that is not likely 
to be upheld by the evidence of the spade. Experience of sites 
of this general period, i.e. 250 B.C.-40G A.D., convinces the 
writer that, if there was much to be found at the site of Bactria, 
material would have been forthcoming in sufficient quantities 
to justify a verdict from Foucher very different from that which 
he gave. Very considerable familiarity with the site of Pushkala- 
vati, in the general vicinity of Oharsadda, has not indicated 
that this city is likely to differ to any extent from that of Sirkap 
at Taxila. Tam, quoting Hargreaves in Boucher’s Ancient 
Geography of Gandhara, speaks of the Stupa of the Eye-Gift 
towering aloft on the acropoHs of Pushkalavati. This has no 
real meaning, as the mound of the Bala Hissar, the whole mass 
of which was thought by Foucher to be the Stupa of the Eye- 
Gift itself, is in reality nothing but one of those Dheris, Dares 
or Tels which cover the Middle East, and which are the arti¬ 
ficial product of the debris of continued occupation and the 
collapse and rebuilding of mud wall buildings. Anyone viewing 
this mound in the light of modem knowledge can see quite 
clearly the main habitation levels, floors, hearths, sump-pits, 
the whole studded with pottery. Foucher’s sneer that one 
might as well call it a pigeon cote as the Bala Hissar, shows 
incredible lack of observation, not only archaeological but 
ornithological as well, as the birds which inhabit this and all 
other mounds of the Peshawar plain are minas. 

The only thing that we know for a certainty in Colonial 
Greek style for Colonial Greeks in this region was their coinage. 
The superiority of Colonial Greek coinage over that of the home¬ 
land is a strange phenomenon, but the fact remains that the 
Colonial Greeks produced the finest coins ever minted in any 


1 Tam, op, tit., p. 395. 
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age, no other coins have excelled them. The writer was once of 
opinion that a certain style of Hellenistic terracotta, found fairly 
plentifully throughout Gandliara, were also relics of the Baetrian 
Greeks, but snch archaeological evidence as we now have doe® 
not support this idea. It is, however, these and other terracottas 
which are going to be of the greatest value in solving the Hellen¬ 
istic problem. 

Terracottas formed the sculpture, sacred or profane, of the 
ordinary household. Throughout the Near and Middle East, 
terracotta figurines have an unbroken history dating back 
almost indefinitely. They have provided the household gods 
and votive offerings for hundreds even thousands of years. 
During the period 200 B.C. to 200 A JX, throughout the Greco- 
Roman world, a Hellenistic female type, often in the postures 
and nakedness of the oriental Mother Goddess, became popular 
alongside with other and more definitely local and oriental 
manifestations. Great quantities of these figurines have been 
unearthed at Seleucia on the Tigris, and they are found also 
throughout the Gandliara region from the Kunar Valley on 
the West to Taxiia on the East, South as far as Akra near Bamiu 
and North into Bajaur. Along with these figures and of an inclu¬ 
sive date are to he found primitive peg-shaped female figurine® 
having the characteristic applied and incised eyes which distin¬ 
guish them from all others. The date of these latter figures is 
now definitely established by excavation, and while the earliest 
found may be as early as 200 B.C. the latest are as late as 250 A J>. 
and possibly later. They have a Syro-Mesopotamian origin, 
but a recent one, which dates in all probability no earlier than 
the conquests of Antiochus the Great. It is therefore a little 
short of horrifying to find that A. K. Coomaraswamy, not content 
with labelling such figures with a middle 2nd millennium dating 
in his article in IPEK 1927, which was excusable with regard 
to the state of knowledge on this subject at that time, well 
knowing that these figures come from the Gandharan region, 
produces one of them as an 'Indus Valley figurine 5 in his article 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. This is a most disingenuous 
misrepresentation. These crude figurines are very common, 
being present in many hundreds possibly thousands throughout 
Gandhara, Hellenistic ones being much more scarce but suffering 
a ready deterioration. It is difficult to determine what this 
deterioration is due to, but it is more likely that demand produced 
careless workmanship than that the deterioration shows any 
progressive lack of skill. 

There is a strong similarity between terracottas of Hellen¬ 
istic style found in Gandhara and those found at Seleucia. 
Miss Wilhelmina Van Ingefrs excellent monograph 1 on these 


1 Figurines from Seleuoia on the Tigris. Wilhelmina Van Ingen. 
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latter finds is a mine of stimulating information on the subject of 
the terracottas of this period in general Her remarks concerning 
the mass production methods of the image makers of Seleucia 
apply with equal force not only to those of Gandhara, but, as 
the writer pointed out many years ago, to those of Mathura 
as well. So long as the image makers had a mould, they turned 
out their mass produced article with a moderate efficiency; 
even so, as Miss Van Ingen points out, their assembling of double 
mould figures was often slap-dash and crude. Without a mould 
they were lost, and could only produce the primitive style of 
figurine which has deluded so many wishful thinkers into en¬ 
dowing them with a quite fictitious antiquity. Figs. 1-4 show 
typical Hellenistic terracottas, which by analogy with those 
from Seleucia, are to be dated from some time in the period 
first century B.C.-first century A.D. The evidence of the heads 
of this type found at Taxila points, however, to the Saka- 
Parthian as being the more exact period of production, that is 
from about 50 B.C. to 50 A.D. After 50 A.D. there is reason 
to believe that the mould-makers developed a more varied 
and individual style, and a number of terracottas were produced 
which showed much more of life and character. 

Terracottas are most disobliging from the point of view of 
conforming to contemporary sculpture, and this makes them 
even more difficult to place. Moulded terracottas typical of 
late Sunga times are found widely distributed from Sar 
Bheri in the North-West, eastwards through Muttra to Kosambi, 
Bhita and Basarh, and it is on the heels of this type that 
we get the influx of moulded Hellenistic terracottas. These also 
appear as far East as Basarh, where previously, on the authority 
of Dr. Spooner, such terracottas were attributed to Persian 
influence in Mauryan times. There is no evidence to support 
this, and Parthian influence at the turn of the millennium B.C. 
to A.D. fits the archaeological facts much closer. 

The Hellenistic figurines are almost entirely female and 
show a nude goddess with a wreath or diadem headdress, the 
hair drawn back into a single thick braid, and at the top of the 
braid at the back a plate-like head ornament. In good speci¬ 
mens the hair is clearly indicated, the plate has a pattern on 
it, the wreath or diadem is carefully applied, the features are 
.well defined, and the body has depth. As the work dete¬ 
riorates the braid disappears and with it the plate, or they become 
merely a tuft at the crown of the head. The features become 
more blurred until in some exceptionally poor pieces they dis¬ 
appear altogether. The body, which is in two pieces back and 
front, loses depth owing to the two portions being moulded 
fiat and stuck together like a sandwich. 

Fig. 5 shows a definite orientalization of this female figure, 
which is on the whole a great improvement. The head is not 
fixed with complete frontality, thus giving the whole figure 
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a more lively appearance. This figure, unlike those just described, 
is the product of a single mould, and the arms are not wholly 
free from the sides, gradually this type deteriorates through 
examples employing only a single mould, with the figure becoming 
steadily flatter and the arms merging more and more into the 
background of the plaque. It is doubtful whether we shall 
ever know for a certainty just to what cause this deterioration 
in terracottas should be attributed; it is observable, however, 
very clearly in at least four different types, possibly more. 
One thing appears to be quite certain, it is not due to a falling 
off in the skill of local craftsmen. Demand one feels produced 
a lowering of standards, and cheap reproductions of popular 
types were turned out on mass production lines to serve the 
needs of the poorer classes. 

Such terracottas as we‘ have been describing are relatively 
scarce in the West, a few have been found at Tarentum, but 
eastward from Myrina, which is famed for its terracottas, they 
are plentiful. Few of the Hellenistic terracottas from Gandhara 
have any counterparts outside the Middle East. The excep¬ 
tions are a class of terracotta, and a single figure from that 
amazing site Sar Bheri, which has produced a more striking 
variety than any otliei; site in Northern India. The single 
terracotta is represented only by the head and torso, from waist 
to knees, of a small statuette of the familiar Western Hellenistic 
Venus de Milo type, having drapery slipping from the hips. 
The class is even more interesting as it has excellent dating 
value. Shallow bowls having a design, usually a portrait, 
embossed in the centre, known to classical archaeologists as 
4 emblemata bowls’ were popular in Italy in Augustan times. 
These Indian terracottas, of which specimens are shown in 
Fig. 6, are of exactly this type. The examples show two similar 
'portraits, a young man right and a girl left, and in the centre 
a philosopher. Another example has Cupid and Psyche, and 
one in the Lahore Museum has two figures holding a drinking 
cup. These are by no means common as only some seven or 
eight specimens are known to the writer, but they are securely 
dated, allowing for a few years for this fashion to spread, to the 
first half of the first century A.D. In addition to these are some 
bearded male heads, some of which, as for instance that in Fig. 4, 
are of the style which do duty for philosophers or ascetics, and 
others such as Fig. 7 are of the actor’s mask type. A figure 
with a tragic mask, of a type found also at Seleucia, was un¬ 
earthed in the vicinity of Swabi, possibly at the large mound 
near the village of Tuxlandi, where a large number of terracottas 
have come to light. As anything of true Gandharan type in 
terracotta appears to b© at a higher level than these terracottas 
of Hellenistic style, and a sufficiency of true Gandharan types 
have been found to make such a juxtapositioning possible, 
it looks as though the earliest Gandharan sculptures are unlikely 
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to be older than early in the first century AJX This is not 
proof conclusive, for, as has been already pointed out by Barger, 
the terracottas on the habitation sites and remains of Gandharan 
sculpture are not much found together. 

Let us now examine the Gandharan sculpture itself and 
see how much of Hellenism there is in it. Influence is of course 
undeniable, but anything that suggests the copying of Greek 
originals is very scarce. There are three or four reliefs which 
show considerable Western influence, and which are copies or 
memories of existing examples. The lack of full comprehen¬ 
sion is obvious in the instance of the frieze of River Genii, having 
the most extraordinary display of pectoral muscles rendered 
by a series of small circular bosses. In addition to the above, 
certain bearded figures in seated or crouching postures, mostly 
of the type designated as Atlantes figures, are closely of the 
type exemplified by similar figures supporting portions of the 
Theatre at Athens. The so-called Apollo type of Gandhara 
Buddha, except for the straightness of the nose, hears no real 
resemblance to any Apollo produced in Greece. The writer 
has a particularly fine head with a far firmer and more mas¬ 
culine look than is found in practically any other specimen 
he has seen either in the Lahore or Peshawar museums, but 
there is nothing particularly or peculiarly Apollo-like about it 
if one were to set it beside the Apollo Belvedere. 

Compared to those of the sculptures at Sanchi and Barhut 
these faces look more European, But the faces of Gandhara 
did and do look more European. This is purely fortuitous, people 
of that sort lived there, and from Vedic times when the Gandharas 
were considered to be regrettably mixed up with Mlechchhas, 
they have mingled more with the outside world, been more 
receptive to outside influences, and rightly or wrongly consi¬ 
dered themselves for a variety of reasons, which it shall he no 
business of ours to specify here, much superior to those who 
live South and East of the Indus and its tributaries. 

When dealing with Gandharan sculpture we are up against 
a formidable array of difficulties. We have a mass of material, 
a very great deal of it of extremely indifferent quality, which 
presents no real clue that is going to help anyone in dating it 
or even in arranging it in any acceptable art sequence. From the 
fourth to the eighth centuries, when the influence of Gandharan 
art finally faded away, dating is now on a firm basis, hut in the 
earlier periods there is as yet little to guide us. To fit the facts 
however, one must accept as a working hypothesis the conten¬ 
tions of Dr. C. L. Fabri. As he points out in his most important 
article in ‘Asia’ the introduction of Hellenistic features would, 
%s the history of such influences in India shows, come gradually, 
and the so-called Indianizing of Gandharan sculpture would 
not therefore be a deterioration, but itself the original basis 
of this art evolving directly from the Indian art of Barhut and 
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Sanchi; it is therefore Indian and not Indianized. 1 Only in this 
way can one show that continuity which is inevitable in art 
history, as Fabri says—'There are no gaps in human history", 
and the art of Gandham evolves naturally, absorbing such 
influences as were then current in the Middle East. 

Only the patronizing air he adopts towards Baehhofer 
induces one to examine the amazing statement that Tam makes 
about the stucco heads from Hadda. Tam, with his exiguous 
knowledge of art history in general, expects that Baehhofer 
should have some inkling of the explanation as to why these 
heads, which are of the fourth-fifth centuries A.D., should look like 
Hellenistic work of the second century B.C.; and then in a footnote 
he makes his masterly expositions, namely that—'The stucco 
heads were cast in old Hellenistic moulds and then attached 
to the fourth century A.D. bodies.’ 2 3 Firstly, were there any 
old Hellenistic moulds, if so, what evidence have we for their 
existence ? If there were, did the makers of these Hellenistic 
moulds, presumably in the first or second century B.C., make them 
so that they might be used for the first time four hundred years 
later ? If second-hand Hellenistic head moulds were employed, 
what then is the explanation of the excellent Hellenistic bodies, 
such as that of the young man with flowers in the lappet of 
his robe and the child with its robe looped into a hood % s There 
is nothing in stucco made from such moulds in these regions 
at an earlier date, and there is much to show that there is ex¬ 
cellent work in the second and third centuries A.D., both in 
terracotta and stucco, leading up to these types. In fact, Tam 
reveals nothing except the fact that he has no knowledge of 
Gandharan art at all. 

It will be as well if we attempt to work back from the 
terracotta heads of Akhnur and Ushkar and the stucco heads 
of Hadda, the date of which is accurately known, to the earlier 
more debatable work in Gandhara. The terracottas of Ushkar 
are in the opinion of Hr. Fabri the very last remains of Hellenism 
in N.W. India, and he places them a generation later than those 
of Akhnur. This has geographical considerations in its favour 
taken as an assumption that the last traces of Gandharan 
culture retreated further and father North from Taxila through 
Akhnur in Jammu into Kashmir. Relics of Buddhism have been 
found at Ushkar, Harwan and Avantipur. The terracottas of 
Ushkar are, however, far less rococo than those of Akhnur and 
may for the most part be distinguished by the steeply flaring, 
sharply marked brow ridges. The terracottas of Akhnur are 
loaded with ornamentation and are of soft podgy types, wholly 


1 Buddhist Baroque in Kashmir, 0. L. Fabri, Asia , October 1939. 

2 Tam, op. cit., p. 398. 

3 L’Oeuvre de la Delegation Areheologiqu© Francais© en Afghan¬ 
istan, Hackin, 1933, Figs. 5 and 13. 
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lacking in any virility. The terracottas ofUshkar can be dated by 
the Monastery of King Lalitaditya, 700 to 736 AJX, and those 
of Akhnur may well, as Fabri suggests, precede them by a 
generation. 

At Taxila a fair number of Late Gandharan terracotta 
heads have been found, the most common type being that of 
a youth with head inclined sideways, having a diadem and 
a fringe of conventional curls, and wearing rather a sickly smile. 
This type is also common at Hadda, so that these terracottas 
and the terracotta Buddha heads found with them can be 
dated to the fourth and fifth centuries A.D., and are contemporary 
with the stucco work at Jaulian and Mohra Moradu, at which 
latter place many of them were found. There is, however, a 
great deal of stucco work all over Gandhara much of which, 
as Fabri has pointed out, is quite indistinguishable in a photo¬ 
graph from the sculpture in schist. It is only the fact that the 
finding of a coin of Theodosius II at Hadda, in such circum¬ 
stances as to date at least a portion of the stucco work there, 
has tended to label the whole stucco output of Gandhara with a 
fourth-fifth century dating, which has obscured the possibility that 
some of this -work is almost certainly at least a century earlier. 
The magnificent stucco head of Buddha in the India Museum, 
South Kensington, shown as a ‘Head of Bodhisatva’ on PL X 6, 
in Dunbar’s History of India, is in all probability work of the 
third century, and it is probable also that many other pieces such 
as the Kuvera and Hariti at Takht-i-Bhai 1 are of the same date. 
The most striking heads at Hadda are those which strangely 
enough present the least Hellenistic characteristics. The bearded 
head resembling a mediaeval Christ and the monk with most 
sensitively rendered features owe no real debt to Hellenism, 
nor does the vivid female figure grasping two plaits. Influences 
were at work producing a fresh vital ait which stamps with an 
even clearer mark of absurdity the contention that these heads 
were cast from moulds made originally in the second century B.C. 
That this vitality was confined to the art of Hadda is an idea 
which has gained considerable currency, and it has been fashion¬ 
able to belittle the achievement of Gandharan art to the point 
of selecting those least admirable and lifeless examples and 
putting them forward as typical of the best that Gandharan 
artists could produce. 

To ^ show what could be done, here is the head of a bearded 
ascetic in terracotta (Figs. 8 and 9). It bears no relation to the 
plump-cheeked pseudo-ascetics of Ushkar and Akhnur. There 
may be something of what is termed c expressionism ’ about 
this head, but it has that intensity and vitality which are essen¬ 
tial to a true plastic inteipretation of the subject. Such a 


PI I 1 '^ ie ^°^ ier Goddess of Gandhara, Gordon, Antiquity, March 1937. 
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head is almost certainly a product of the third century and comes 
from the Charsadda area. If there is anything Hellenistic 
about it, such traces are only perceptible to those who, willy- 
nilly, are set on finding them. Where Hellenistic models suit 
the purpose of the Gandharan craftsmen, they employ them, 
but by far the majority of the finest works of art from this 
region show only those traces which pervaded the whole Middle 
East at that date. 

Figs. 10 and 11 show a unique head from the vicinity of 
Tangi, the most northerly of the Hashtnagar villages; it is a 
large terracotta head, a copy of a Hellenistic barbarian type, 
it is the hair treatment, however, which is the most striking 
feature, as these wavy tangled locks, so common in Hellenistic 
statuary, normally disappear in the conventionalized whorls 
and ridges found on the stucco heads at Hadda, Taxila and 
elsewhere. Good Hellenistic types are therefore not the prero¬ 
gative of Hadda, but were produced whenever and wherever 
the Gandharan artist felt that they suited his purpose. It is 
impossible to shut off the work in stone from that in stucco 
into separate watertight compartments, and it cannot really be 
doubted that they co-existed, and that the monasteries more 
remote from the Swat hills, such as those little establishments 
at Askaru Dheri, Kula Dheri and on the ridge of the Marble 
Rocks, north of the Kabul river just outside Nowshera, were 
turning out images in stucco at the same time as the monks of 
Loriyan Tangai and the monasteries, known only to image 
traffickers, north of Mian Khan and Sangao were producing 
the best work in the blue schist of the hills in which they lived. 

It is now possible to arrive at some tentative conclusions. 
In N.W. India, Hellenistic terracottas are found which follow 
closely on the heels of late Sunga terracottas of about 120-80 B.C. 
Similar ones are found at Seleucia where the majority can be 
dated 140 B.C.-120 A.D. and at Memphis in Egypt where they 
can he dated hv the style of local contemporary Indian terra¬ 
cottas to the first century A.D. The Seleucia dates give extreme 
marginal limits for this style of figurine, but the Taxila finds 
indicate 80 B.C. as being the highest date for them in Gandhara. 
Baetria produced no Hellenistic art, but Barger discovered 
piller bases of Corinthian style at Kunduz, 1 and in the same 
neighbourhood stucco heads and fragments were discovered 
at a monastery site; these have been dated by M. Hackin as 
being somewhere in the period first century B.C. to first century 
AJX, though there seem to be no very strong grounds for such a 
conclusion. The, Gandharan carvings of a more definitely 
Indian style, deriving clearly from the art of Barhut and Sanchi, 
are as Fabri maintains the earliest, and both in stone, stucco 
and terracotta Hellenistic influences pervaded N.W. India 


1 Barger, op. cit p. 43, and PL IX, 4. 
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from late first century A JD. up to their final disappearance in 
the seventh century. 

All the terracottas of the Saka-Parthian period are not 
of Hellenistic style. In the same way as at Seleucia there are 
primitive products, and also local types such as male figures 
with moustaches, beards and pointed Iranian caps. Male 
types with headdress knotted np on one side, such as are found 
at Muttra, persisted over a long period showing a continuity 
of this type from late Sunga to late Kushan times. Kushan 
terracottas show greater variety than their predecessors, but 
continuity can be shown late on into Gupta times, and in Kashmir 
at the site of Avantipur possibly as late as the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, when the monographic terracottas of 
Northern India seem to come to an end. 

It is unlikely therefore that the Hellenistic characteristics 
were produced by any specially imported artists or craftsmen, 
but were part of widespread art influences throughout the 
Middle East, the inevitable consequence of the Hellenistic 
dynasties set up as a result of Alexander’s conquests. Much, 
if not the greater part, of the spreading and continuance of this 
Western influence was the result of the deliberate fostering of 
such art by the philo-hellenic Parthians, and it is not until 
they are firmly settled in India that we get art objects of Hellen¬ 
istic style appearing alongside local primitive products, and 
succeeding the sculptures with influences from Sanchi and the 
terracottas of Sunga style. Though we have a mass of material 
of all types at our disposal, we have a great deal yet to learn 
about it, and new objects are continually appearing which do 
much to upset established notions. In fact the whole matter 
of Gandharan dating calls for review and revision in the light of 
recent discoveries and ideas, and also one hopes in the light of 
fresh extensive excavation, as yet not attempted, at the site 
of the Bala Hissar at Charsadda. 


Paper received —18-10-1943. 
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Mathura Lion-Capital Inscriptions* 

By Habit Krishna Beb. 

The remarkable Lion-Capital, covered over with Kharosh- 
thl writing, found at Mathura by the late Pandit Bhagwanlal 
Indraji and bequeathed by him to the British Museum, has 
from time to time been made a subject of discussion by Indolo¬ 
gists who have expressed divergent opinions on the reading and 
interpretation as well as upon the fundamental question of the 
manner in which its different parts are to be inter-related. For 
instance, M. Barth held that what we have before us is not one 
single record, composed or engraved at the time the pillar was 
set up, but a series of records not all contemporaneous with the 
first consecration. Professor Liiders, on the other hand, ex¬ 
pressed the view (SBAW, 1913, pp. 415ff.) that it is one single 
inscription. The latest treatment is due to Professor Sten 
Konow who, in editing the record in the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum, Vol. II, Part I, pp. 30-49, opines that, at all events, 
there can hardly be any doubt that the whole has been executed 
at the same time. But I venture to differ. The capital was 
damaged when section I was engraved, as will b© evident 
from the fact that there is a large chipped-off surface avoided by 
the engraver. 

Professor Konow’s reading and translation, marking in 
many respects an advance on previous attempts, may most 
conveniently be cited as bases for discussion herein. I may 
add that I have had the advantage of a close inspection of the 
plaster-cast in the Indian Museum. 

Pkofessob Konow’s Reading. 


A 

(1) mahaksha[tra]vasa Rajulasa (2) agramahesh(r)i Ayasia 
(3) Kamuia dhit(r)a (4) Kliar(r)aostasa yu varan a (5) mat(r)a 
Nada Diakasa [taye] (6) sadha matra Abuhola[e] (7) pitramahi 
Pi§pas(r)ia bhra (8) tra Hayaurana sadha Hana dhi[tra] (9) a[te]- 
urena horakapa (10) rivarena is(r)a pradhraviprat(r)e (11) 6(r)e 
nisime £arira prat(r)ithavit(r)o (12) bhak(r)avat(r)o Sakamunisa 
Budhasa (13) MuJd[§ri]r&ya saspa [a]bhusavi[ta] (14) thuva cha 
sagharama cha chat(r)u (15) dis(r)asa saghasa sarva (18) stiva- 
t(r)ana parigrahe. 

E 

(1) KJiar(r)aosto yuvaraya (E') Kamuio (2) Khalamasa 
Kumara (3) Maja kanifha (4) saman[u]mot(r)a(E*)k(r)a karita 

( 13 ) 
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B 

(1) mahakshatravasa (2) Va(ra)ju!asarpiitra (3) Sadase 
kshatrave 


(1) Kaliil a (2) varajo 
Naiiludo 


0 

D 

M 


(1) kshatrave 8udi(da)se (2) imo padhravi (3)prat(r)e§(r)o 


I 


(1) Veyaiidirna kadhavaro Busapa (2)ro kadha (3)varo 
(4) vi ya u 

J 

(1) rvaraparena palichhina (2) nisimo karita niyat(r)it(r)o 


W 

dhamadana 

H 

giikavihare 

KL 

(1) ayariasa (2) Biidliat(r)evasa (3) ut(r)aena ayimifta] 


F 

(1) B^dbilasa nak(r)araasa (2) bhikhnsa sarvastivat(r)asa 

G 

(1) mahakshat[r]avasa Kusul[u]asa Patikasa Mevakifsa] 
(2) Miyikasa kshat[r]avasa puyae 


J3 

sarvastivat(r)ana parigrahe 

N 

(1) ayariasa Budhilasa nak{r)arak(r)asa bhikhu (2)sa sar- 
vastivat(r)asa pagra (3)na mahasaghiana pra (4)ma navit(r)ave 
Khalnlasa 
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0 

(1) sarvabudhana puya dhamasa (2) puya saghasa puya 

P 

(1) sarvasa Sak(r)asta (2)nasa puyae 


(1) KJiardaasa (2) kshatravasa 

R 

(1) Takshilasa (2) Kroninasa 


J' 

(1) Khala^amu (2)6o. 

Professor Konow’s Translation. 

‘The chief queen of the mahakshatrapa Rajula, Ayasia 
Kamu’ia, the daughter of the yuvaraja Kharaosta, the mother 
of Nada Diaka, by her, together with her mother Abuhola, 
her father’s mother Pispasi, her brother Hayaiira with his 
daughter Sana, the harem and the almslord chapter, was estab¬ 
lished in this piece of land, which is just outside the (samgha- 
rama) border, the relic of the Lord Sakyamuni, the Buddha— 
after having performed the solemnities over the illustrious Mug 
Muki and his horse,—and a stupa and a samgharama, in the 
acceptance of the order of the four quarters of the Sarvasti- 
vadins. 

The Yuvaraja Kharaosta, Kamuia, having made prince 
Khalamasa (and) Maja, the youngest, assenting parties, by the 
mahakshatrapa Rajula’s son,—the younger brother of Kalui—, 
the kshatrapa Sudasa, Nauluda,—by the kshatrapa ^udasa 
this piece of land, (viz.) the encampment Veyaudirna, and also 
the encampment Busapara, limited by Urvarapara, was granted, 
after having made it (an appurtenance just) outside the limit-— 
as a religious gift in the cave-monastery,—having given it, 
•with (libations of) water, to the teacher Buddhadeva: to Budhila 
from Nagara, the Sarvastivadin monk,—in honour of the maha¬ 
kshatrapa Kusuluka Patika (and) the kshatrapa Mevaki 
Miyika,—in trust of the Sarvastivadins: to the teacher Budhila 
from Nagara, the Sarvastivadin monk, a khalula (dialectician ?) 
to teach the foremost Mahasamghikas the truth; as honouring 
of all the Buddhas, honouring of the Law, honouring of the 
Order; in honour of the whole Sakastana, of the kshatrapa 
Khardaa, of Takshila Kronina. Khalasamusa.’ 
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Reading. 

Upon the reading, I venture to propose a few modi¬ 
fications :— 


A 

L. 5. [taye] —The letters are not visible, and the space 
may have been left uninseribed. 

L. 8. Harm dhi[tra] —Read Hdbanisa; of. bn in Ahuhola $ 
line 6, na (wavy) of section D; the Sinatra of ni partly coalesces 
with the lower half of the curve of the next akshara sa which 
again is distinct. 

L. 7. Pispairi —Read Pishpasri ; there is, in shpa, a 
continuation of the upper curve to the right. 

L. 9. a[te]urena —Read ast[r]aure?ia. What K. reads as 
[<e] was left unread by Bhagwanlal; and Dr. Thomas, after 
stating that it looks like tra, takes it to be miswritten for te. 
To my eyes it is clearly stra though the r-hook is indistinct. 
The form % found on Indo-Greek coins is cursive; in A&okan 
records, we find an alternative form of sta (Behler’s Chart, 
Tafel I, col. IV. 39) showing the non-cursive way which is seen to 
be followed in our stra here. 

L. 13. Muki[6ri]raya saspa {a)bhusavi[ia ]—Read 
ialciiri-rayasaApae bhusamvi(ta). The indentations at the edge 
are misleading. Thomas read ma (? mra) kite . K.’s plate 
shows a break in the continuity of the vertical line of his 
supposed mu; if we recognize the break, we may perhaps read 
mam in place of his mu 9 said to resemble the mu of the Taxila 
copper-plate. Upon the Lion-Capital itself the syllable mu is 
thrice employed—in A(3), A(12) and E' —and, on all three 
occasions, the shape is cursive and radically different from the 
shape found in the Taxila copper-plate. Regarding the next 
letter hi, there can be no two opinions; then follows a letter 
read as [hi] by K. ‘with every reserve’ (p. 39). Setting apart 
the vmatra recognized by K. (p. 39); we may discern a com¬ 
pound with what appears to be a subscript ra. It seems best 
to read the syllable as tri. Then follow raydsaipae bhusamvi(ta)~ 
thuva cha sagkarama cha. The sam of bhusamvi{ta) seems certain. 
Instead of rayasaApae , K. reads rayasaipa-a , with diffidence, 
and he proceeds to combine the supposed a with the subsequent 
bhusavita to form abJmsavita } arriving at an explanation which 
he frankly admits as ‘highly hypothetical’ (p. 40). We must 
read e after £pa, following Bhagwanlal and Dr. Thomas. 

B 

Vajulasa —Read Rajulasa. Ra is clear on the Indian 
Museum cast. 
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Nauludo —Read Naulube. The last akshara, had it been 
do, would not have exhibited the short upward stroke at the 
left end of the horizontal. The presence of this stroke has 
hitherto been apparently ignored. Syntactically, Naulube agrees 
best with feudase lcskatrave , while Nauludo with the o-ending 
would hardly go in with Sudase or with hshairave , both with 
the e-ending which probably denotes a short form of the instru¬ 
mental -ena. We shall see below that Naulube is derived from 
Naulibi, a town in Gandhara. 


G 

Kusulua —Read Kusullaa ; cf. lu in Naulube , section IX 
I-J-H'-H 

L. 1. Veyaudirm —Read Veyaiidaka. The supposed u 
stroke is in reality one of the sculptured lines indicating folds 
of flesh, about which I have satisfied myself by an inspection of 
the plaster-cast in the Indian Museum. For ha , in place of KTs 
rna, compare the other ha's in the same section written cur- 
sively by two strokes, reserving the lower portion of the left 
vertical for the second stroke. 

After veyaiidaka, I go on to what I consider the next line, 
incised just below line 1, consisting of ro kadha, then (like Prof 
Konow) to viyaa; differing from K. only in reading (with Biihler 
and Thomas) the last akshara as a instead of as u. The akshara 
is in shape essentially divergent from the other us found not 
only in the record under discussion but usually in all records 
of the post-Asokan period'. 

Having thus read—(1) veyaiidaka, (2) ro kadha, (3) mro, 
(4) viyaa (the four lines following naturally one below the other, 
all incised on the body of o n e lion out of the two composing 
the capital), I go on to the top-line incised on the body of the 
other lion and continue down to the lines below, incised on the 
body of this other lion. The resultant reading is: veyaudakaro 
kadhavaro viyaakadhavaro Bubusaparvai(r)aparena palichMm 
nisimo kariia niyai(r)it{r)o. There is an akshara bu of small 
size, incised after the first Bu, to which Prof Konow attaches 
no value. According to him, 'the record was first drafted in 
small letters on the stone, and then executed in larger size. The 
akshara bu has then not been cancelled with the rest of the draft 
and then subsequently engraved through misunderstanding 
The assumption seems quite gratuitous, and no parallel instance 
has been cited in support of it. It is more reasonable to regard 
the small letter bu of Buhusa as an addition by way of 
correction, like the small letter e of puyae in line 3 of the 
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Taxila copper-plate: in both oases* the diminutive size is dearly 
conditioned by Imitation of space. Upon the same analogy, we 
should recognize the positive value of the small aksharas viya 
on the hip of the left lion, just before the large -rm of J(l), which 
are explained away by Prof. Konow as 'a remnant of the first 
draft 5 and interpreted by Prof. Thomas as possibly ‘an insertion 
to show that the large rva is an error for vya = viya’. i look 
upon the letters viya as a continuation of H', H (dhamadana 
guhavihare) incised in equally small letters above M-I-J and 
evidently appended later than M-I-J. More letters after viya 
are discernible on the hip of the left lion; the Plate IV facing 
p. 142 of Rapson’s Ancient India (Cambridge, 1916) seems to 
disclose three letters below viya —-namely, akadha, of which the ka 
is distinct and the a and dha are slightly blurred. We can, I 
think, read viya[a]Jca[dha] and then suppose that two more letters, 
varo, were engraved thereafter but have since disappeared. 
Sections H'-H should then read: dhamadana guhavihare viya - 
[ayca[dha\varo), I may add that the body of the left lion 
shows a large chipped-off surface which must have suffered the 
damage already before section I was engraved; it necessitated 
separating va° from t(r)aparem palichhina and compelled the 
engraver to commence the next line (nisimo Jcarita ....) very 
much to the left. 

The portion veyaiidaharo .... niyat(r)it(r)o seems to be 
metrical,—a quatrain with sixteen syllabic instants to a line, 
usually known to prosody as Mdtrdsamaka (var. Pdddkulaka ):— 

veyaiid&k&rd kadha-va-ro 
viy£akadhavard BubusS.- 
parv&t (ra) &rena palichhina 
nisimo karlta niy&t(r)it(r)o 

N 


pagrana —Read sag(r)are . The first akshara has been 
misread as pa owing apparently to a flaw in the stone; from 
the general level of line 2 we should be led to expect that the 
akshara began from below the sa of Budhilasa in line 1, even 
as the next akshara gra or g{r)a started from below the Na of 
Nah(r)ara in line 1. Following this indication, we can see that 
the letter before g(r)a is not pa but sa, very like the sa engraved 
just before it. The second akshara can be read as g(r)a, i.e. as a 
ga with fricative sound denoted by a curved r-liook; we may 
compare k(r)a appearing with the same kind of r-hook. The 
third akshara, with which line 3 begins, cannot be read as na; 
it is quite unlike the na after Mahasaghia in the same line; it 
has a left-hand element with a slightly curved top, and we should 
read it as re, since a short-curved ra is found in Rajulasa (section 
B) as well as in Veyaudakam (section I). 

Mdhasaghiana —Read Mahasaghia na* 
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K(r)onim$a —Read K(r)oehh(r)anasa. The second akshara 
may be compared with chhi in palichhina (section J) and chhi 
in line 10 of the Mansehra inscription ( Corpus , pi IV); abstract¬ 
ing the a-matra, the only noticeable difference is an additional 
curved r-hook, apparently denoting a modified sound like k(r)a } 
g{r)a> i(r)a } in these records. 


J' 


KhalaSamudo —Read BelaSmmiso . There is a projection 
to the left of the first letter which has escaped notice hitherto 
and which guarantees the reading Re. 


Interpretation. 

(I) 

In regard to the interpretation, much depends upon deter¬ 
mining the proper sequence for the different sections designated 
by scholars as A, B, 0, D, etc. 

What goes most strongly against the supposition that all 
the sections form part of one single record engraved at one and 
the same time is the circumstance that the letters vary con¬ 
siderably in size and in shape. Dr. E. W. Thomas notes the 
sizes. Without insisting on the proposition that the sections 
must be arranged absolutely according to the sizes of the letters, 
we may observe that far bigger letters are employed in M-I-J, 
engraved on the front, than in A, engraved on the top and the 
back. If, moreover, we recognize that a natural commence¬ 
ment is to be sought on the front, we shall not be disposed to 
accept the current view that the 'chief inscription’ is comprised 
in section A. In point of shape, also, there is marked variation 
between section A and the group M-I-J. To note major diver¬ 
gences : in the latter record, the vowel u has its loop to the right, 
the medial o is likewise formed with a loop, the Jca is peculiarly 
written by first eursively combining the top-angle with the right- 
hand angle and afterwards adding the lower portion of the 
left-hand vertical, and the ya has a straight left Hmb; in section 
A, the vowel a has a curved right-hand element, the vowel u has 
an open loop to the left, the medial u has likewise an open loop, 
the ka has a slanting right-hand element, the ma is flat at bottom 
almost forming angles with the verticals, and the ya (except once) 
has the shape of an approximate semicircle. The hand that 
wrote out section A could hardly have written out sections M-I-J. 
A peculiarly shaped sa, we may add, isolates section G from the 
rest. And the small lettering in sections IT, H, C, D, E is due, 
as we have seen, to their having been crowded in by way of 
additions and corrections. 
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Commencing then with the group M-I-J, incised on front 
in bold lettering distinguished in shape from the lettering in 
other portions of the Lion-Capital, we read:— 


(M) 

kshatrave Sudise 
imo padhravi 
«prat(r)ei§o 




Veyaiidak- 
-ro kadha- 
-varo 
viyaa- 


-kadhavaro Bubusa pa- 
-rvat(r)aparena paiichchhina 
nisimo karita niyat(r)it(r)o 


The name Veyaudakaro might be a derivative of vi-udagra , 
'very exalted’. Udaharo for Skt. udagra would be normal; 
the dialect employed shows a tendency towards the substitution 
of surds for sonants, as in prat(r)e$o for prade&alp, Nafc(r)araasa 
for Nagarakasya ; and -km for -gra might illustrate the rule of 
dissolution (cf. Prdkjritalakshanam, III. 30). That kadhavaro 
can stand for Skt. skandhavarafy has been established by Prof. 
Konow ( Corpus , p. 43). There is thus no difficulty in taking 
ViyaaJcadhavaro as Skt. Vijayaskandhavarah ('Encampment of 
Victory 5 )—an expression not unfamiliar to ancient Indian 
land-grants. We may compare the Nasik cave inscription of 
Gautamlputra ^atakarm, 1 where the expression occurs. The 
comparison is justified not only because that record and the 
Mathura Lion-Capital Inscriptions belong practically to the same 
period (first century B.C.-first century A.B.), but also because 
Nasik was and still is, like Mathura, a place of strategic im¬ 
portance ; military cantonments are even now located at Mathura 
and at Deolali, near Nasik. That is why Satakarni’s military 
exploits are mentioned with special emphasis in the Nasik 
inscription recording his mother's cave-dedication: the donation 
was inspired by some recent military success. The same ex¬ 
planation seems applicable to the Mathura dedication. Palich - 
chhina may be connected with pali , 'boundary 5 , and chhinna , 
'limited 5 ; compare simdvachchhinna of later land-grants. In 
the Kautillya Arthasastra (II. 1), we read of rocks (, §aila ) and 
caves (dan) being made to serve as boundaries (slmd) of villages. 
Similar prescription is found in regard to Buddhist parishes. 
As noted by Kern 2 : 'The Buddha prescribed to mark out the 
boundaries of a parish, slmd, in this way: first, the marks are to 
be mentioned, such as a mountain , a stone, a forest, a tree, a 
road, an ant-hill, a river, a water-sheet. This being done, 
a competent monk has to bring forward a motion that the 
Samgha may decree to fix by such marks the boundaries of a 
parish for common residence and common celebration of the 
Uposatha. 5 Bvhusa-parvataparena paiichchhina would thus sig- 


1 Jtlpig* Ind., Vol. VIII, pp. 80-74. 

2 Kem, Manual of Buddhism , p. 82, 
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ixify 'limited in boundary by what is beyond Mount Bu(b)busa\ 
Nisimo has been clarified by Prof. Konow with Pali citations 
furnished by Mr. Helmer Smith; if implies '(an appurtenance 
just) outside the limit (of a vihdra or samghdrdrna) The words 
dhamadana guhavifiare, viya[a ] J:a[dha](varo ), constituting sections 
H'-H and forming a sort of heading to the group M-I-J 1 show 
that there was a pre-existing vihdra known as guMvihdra , 

4 cave-monastery 5 , to wdiich the dhamadana or 'pious gift" set 
out in M-I-J appertained: it is likely that H'-H was added by 
way of correction like the second bu of Bubusa , both corrections 
being in small letters as demanded by the exigencies of space. 
Kanta I take to represent Skt. Jcdritah ; loss of terminal -mi 
and - ah is quite common in the dialect, and there can be no 
inconsistency in making harita agree with niyat(r)U(r)o i 'given 9 , 
and padhmviprai{r)eSo , in view of the admitted apposition of 
sarira with prat(r)ithavit(r)o in section A and other similar 
instances. Prof. Konow’s proposal to treat Icariia as a gerund 
cannot be accepted in the absence of any acknowledged analogy; 
his proposition that intervocalic t s always becomes tr 9 on the 
Lion-Capital is itself founded on his supposition that kariia , 
bhusavita, ayimita are gerunds,—a supposition without any 
support. 

If, therefore, H'-H sets out the nature of the donation and 
contains the denomination of the d o n o r as well as 
a description of the land given, we may expect that somewhere 
on the Lion-Capital there is reference to the denomination of the 
donee. This reference w T e must evidently recognize in J(3) 
which reads:— 

Sarvastivat(r)ana parigrahe . 

'For the acceptance of the Sarvastivadins. 9 We meet with 
the same expression towards the close of section A which, 
as we shall presently see, is concerned with another grant to 
the Sarvastivadins. The fact that J(3) is inscribed vertically 
on the body of the left lion seems to indicate a desire to preserve 
some sort of symmetry with M which is inscribed vertically on 
the body of the right Hon. 

Acceptance of the gift is recorded in sections K, L: 
(1) ayariasa , (2) Budhat(r)evasa, (3) ut(r)aena ayimita » 'Of the 
aeharya Budhat(r)eva. Received with water 9 . The equivalence 
of ut(r)aena with Skt. udakena has been pointed out by Prof, 
Liiders. Ayimita I propose to regard as the past participle of 
root yam preceded by the prefix a\ the roots yam and dd 
being synonymous, d-yam would be synonymous with d-da 9 
signifying c to accept 9 . It was customary to accept donations 
of this character with water poured on the hands of the donee; 
for instance, we hear of Anath&pindika pouring water over the 


1 Of. danamukha in Mount Banj laser, ( Corpus , PL XI), 
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hands of the Buddha when giving away Jetavana-vihara to the 
Samgha. 1 

The group H / -H-I-J(l)(2)(3)-K-L-M thus represents a record 
complete in itself. It is a public record of the charter of 
land-grant, in favour of the Sarvastivadin community, by the 
kshatrapa ^udisa. 


(II) 


We may now consider section A, inscribed on the top and 
back of the central block. It contains the phrase sarvastivat(r)ana 
parigrahe, 4 for the acceptance of the Sarvastivadins ’—the same 
as in J(3) pertaining to the group recording $udisa 5 s land-grant. 
There cannot be the shadow of a doubt that section A is concerned 
with another grant in favour of the same (Sarvastivadin) com¬ 
munity. It records in fact the establishment of the relics 
(iarlra) of the Buddha, the interment thereof inside a stupa, and 
the laying-out of a samghdrdma for 'the samgha of the Four 
Quarters’. Its connexion with and posteriority to the land- 
grant of $udisa will appear at once from its reference to 'the 
nissima piece of land 5 as the place of deposit of the relics: 
as we have seen, the inscription on the front records the fact 
that the land granted by kshatrapa Sudisa was made nissima 
with reference to the guhavikdra or cave-monastery previously 
existing. 

The donor here is a lady named Ayasi, with the epithet 
Kamui, described as 'chief queen of mahdfcshairapa Rajula 5 , 
'daughter of yuvardja Khar(r)aosta 5 and 'mother of Eada 
Riaka 5 . It will he observed that she is not described as 'mother 
of &udisa 5 who, we know, was the son of Rajula. She was 
apparently (§udisa 5 s step-mother. Associated with her in the 
donation are: her mother Abuhola, her father’s mother Pispa- 
Sri, her brother Hayaiira and 'the body of star-observing 
astrologers 5 of Habani (Habanisa astrailrena horalcaparivarena ). 
The word astrailrena (hitherto read as atraiirena, ateilrena , etc.) 
I take to be instrumental singular of *astraiira compounded of 
two Greek words, darpov y 'star 5 , and opas, 'observe 5 . 

The term horaica seems to have been derived from hora in 
the same way as the term mauhurtilca was derived from muhurta. 
Astrologers, as noted by Alberuni, 2 * used the unit of time known 
as fiord, an interval of 60 minutes; and modem scholars, like 
Alberuni, feel no hesitation in recognizing its identity with Greek 
cSpa and Latin horn. The muhurta, as we know, is an interval 
of 48 minutes; and muhurta was a unit employed by Hindu 
astrologers prior to the advent of hora under Hellenistic influence. 
"Just as the earlier astrologers were called mauhurtikas because 


1 Kern, Manual of Buddhism , p. 28* 

2 India (Sachau), I. 343: ‘Nobody in India uses the hours except 

the astrologers-They call the hour hora. ’ 
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they calculated in terms of the muhurta , the later astrologers seem 
to have been designated horakas because they calculated in 
terms of the horn. The form horn, with the long a, is probably 
due to popular etymology which sought to derive the word from 
Skt. ahordtra , with the initial and final syllables (a and tra) 
omitted ! Such a derivation is seriously cited by Varaha Mihira 
in his Brihajjataka , oh. I, verse 1— horeiyahordtravikalpameke 
vdmdihanii purmparava-rnalopdi (‘some take horn to be an 
optional form of ahordtra by reason of omission of the first and 
the last syllables’). 

It is noteworthy that, in a chapter entitled " Encampment 5 
(Skandhavaraniveiafy) of the Kautiliva Artha§astra (X. 1), 
mauhurtikas are mentioned as part of the staff accompanying 
every military expedition; and the horaka-parivara appears 
on the Lion-Capital in connexion with the foundation of a stupa 
on a piece of land described therein as an 4 Encampment of 
Victory’ { viyaakadhavaro ), vijaya-Skandhavdra. 

There is western classical testimony showing the special 
association of stupa- worshipping sramanas with astrology at a 
period not far removed from the age of the Mathura Lion-Capital 
Inscriptions. Clemens Alexandrinus (third century A.D.) notes 
the circumstances that the Semnoi 4 make predictions about 
futurity and worship a kind of pyramid beneath which they 
think the bones of some divinity lie buried.... They observe 
closely the heavenly bodies, and, by the indications of futurity 
which these offer, make some predictions. 5 The Semnoi 
have been recognized as Sramanas, and the pyramid 
as the stiip a. 1 

The name Habani reminds us of the 4 Indian 5 merchant 
alluded to in the Acts of St. Thomas; his name is spelt Habdn in 
Syriac, in Greek, and Abban or Abbanes in Latin. The 

Acts associated Habban with Gundaphar, "King of India 5 , 
who, as recognized long ago, is doubtless the Indo-Parthian 
ruler known to Indologists as Gondophaxes—Gondophemes. 

Regarding the expression I tentatively read as Maiakitri - 
rayasaipae , the element my a should be explained as rdjanf King 5 , 
since the mention of Kharaosta as yuvaraja presupposes the 
existence of some rdjan to whom Kharaosta stood in the 
relation of yuvaraja. In saipa, I propose to see Skt. iasya s 
" com 5 , confounded with Skt. sashpa , 4 young grass 5 ; the figurative 
sense of sasya being "merit 5 . A similar idea is conveyed by the 
expression ku&alamula, "root of virtue 5 occurring in other Kha- 
roshthi records (Manikiala, Hidda, Wardak). It is worth noting 
that, after rayasaipae, we get bhusamvi(ta) thuva which I take 
to represent Skt. bhu-samvltah stupah, "stupa covered over with 
earth 5 —a rhetorically appropriate nuance, with perhaps an 
allusion to the original sense of stupa. If we took the syllable tri 


1 McCrindle, Ancient India (1901), pp. 183-4. 
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along with rayasaSpae, we would have to think of ‘ three Kings 9 
whom Ayasi wanted to benefit spiritually by her‘establishment’, 
MaSaki-tri-rayasaSpae might in that event be construed as 
4 for merit to the three Masaki Kings’, where M a 6 a k i could be 
plausibly connected with M a s s a g a, the chief city of the Assa- 
kenoi, which had been stormed by Alexander. And such a con¬ 
nexion would be supported by the occurrence of epithets like 
Naiiliba , Kamui , Nak(r)araa, derived from place-names not very 
far from Massaga, in other sections of the same record. The 
initial Ma, however, is doubtful; and the inteipretation must 
consequently remain uncertain. 

Ayasi thus established, in the nissima land conferred by 
her step-son &udisa on the Sarvastivadins, not only the Sarira of 
the Buddha, covered over by a stupa: she also laid out a sam - 
ghdrdma ‘for the Four Quarters of the Samgha’. The nissima 
land appertained to the already existing guha-vihara . A distinc¬ 
tion evidently existed between vihara and samgharama; 
by the former term we are probably to understand ‘a dwelling’ 
for the monks, intended specially for use during the rainy season; 
while by the latter term we are presumably to understand e a park 
(drama) for the assembly (samgha) ’ of monks. This distinction 
vanished in later times, apparently because to every vihara there 
came to be attached a samgharama ; so that what was in truth 
a vihara - cum - samgharama could, for brevity, be 
designated by either name. That the distinction was still being 
maintained during tbe Kushan period will appear from the 
Peshawar casket-record mentioning a ‘pious gift’ (deyadhamma) 
‘in Kanishka’s vihara , in Mahasena’s samgharama ’,—in other 
words, in the vihara founded by Kanishka to which had been 
attached a samghardma by Mahasena. 1 A Buddhist cave- 
inscription at Kanheri records the construction of a samgharama 
beside a pre-existing vihara , 2 3 Yuan Chwang (Hiuen Tsiang), 
who visited India in the seventh century A.D., speaks of vihtra ; 
and samghardma side by side; for instance, wilting about Kanauj, 
he says: ‘Before each vihara is a little samghardma 9 8 And it is 
not impossible that, as has been already suggested, the Chinese 
pilgrim actually saw at Mathura the very vihara - cum - samgftd - 
rama which we are discussing. 4 

^ Assent to this gift from Ayasi is recorded in the group, 
incised on the back of the right lion, consisting of sections E and 
B. What is called W (k(ra)lcarita) is, as recognized by Prof. 
Konow, a continuation of E(4) ( samanumot(r)a ), tbe two to¬ 
gether reading— samanumot(r)ak(r)a Jcarita , i.e. ‘made co- 


1 Corpus, p], XXVI. ‘Mahassena’ seem to denote Huvishka who 
appears to have adopted the style in the same manner as Vima adopted 
the style ‘MahiSvara’. Hnvishka’s portrait occurs on the casket, 

2 Luders’ List of Brdhmllcrs., No. 988 (Bpig. Ind Vol. X, App,). 

3 Beal, Bee. W, World , Bk. V, p. 222. 

4 Ibid., Bk. IV, p. 181, 
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assenters 5 . E should bo read before B, since E occupies a 
position to the right of B, and the direction of Kharoshthi writing 
is from right to left. Additions in smaller letters are embodied 
in E', D and C(l)-C(2); of these, E' and X) seem to have been 
inserted by way of correction, while C(l)-C(2) were added by 
way of supplement, because C(l)-C(2) are preceded by a caret- 
mark. We may thus read the group:— 


(E(l)) Kha(r)raosto yuvaraya 
(E') Kamuio 

(E(2)) Khalamasa kumara 
(E(3)) Maja kanitha 

(0(l))Kaluia 
(C(2)) varajo 

(E(4)) s a m a n u m o t (r) a 


C mahakshatravasa 
(B) < Rajulasa putra 
( Sudase kshatrave 
(X>) Naiilube 


k (r a ) k a r i t a (E*) 


The spelling in $ u d a s e is noteworthy as showing that the 
group does not appertain to the land-grant recorded in M-I-J 
■where the spelling is 6 u cl i s e; for we cannot well suppose 
two variant spellings of the satrap's name in the same document. 
This inference is corroborated by the different forms of w-matra 
employed in of feudisa and feudasa. 

It will be observed that just as the word Kamuio is added 
against Kha(r)raosto yuvaraya , evidently to indicate that Khar(r)- 
raosta was Kamuia , i.e. (as perceived by Konow) 'native of 
Kamboja’, the word Naulube is added against feudase kshatrave , 
evidently to indicate that &udasa was N a u 1 i b a, i.e. (as I 
suppose) 'native of Nauliba’. The name Naulibi occurs 
in Ptolemy's geography 1 as a town-name along with Pro* 
k 1 a i s or Pushkaldvati( mod. Charsadda), in connexion with the 
Gandaroi, i.e. Gandharas, 'between the Souastos and the 
Indus ’; and, immediately before this mention of Naulibi, occurs 
the enumeration of a group of town-names including N a g a r a 
(mod. Jelalabad), ' also called Dionysopolis’, 2 a designation 
showing that it was re-founded as a Greek city ( polis). The 
identification of Naiiliba harmonizes with the circumstance 
that A3oka, in his Rock Inscription, associated the Y o n a s 
(Greeks), Kambojas and Gandharas. The expression feudase 
kshatrave Naiilibe thus means, 'by kshatrapa faudasa, native of 
Nafiliba*. 

The co-assenters are; the Yuvardja Kha(r)raosta, Khala¬ 
masa (styled kumara ), Maja (described as IcanisMha) and—as the 
supplement (0) added with a caret places on record—Kalui 
(styled avaraja). The styles show that the enumeration com¬ 
prises Kha(r)raosta and his brothers. Yuvardja denotes 'sub¬ 
king' (lit 'young king 5 or 'junior king’); the Kautiliya (I. 17), 


1 McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy (Bombay, 1885), 
p. 115. 

* Ibid., p. 112. 
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in discussing the topic ‘Protection of Princes’ (Rdja-putrarak - 
shatyam), recommends that the king should establish a wise son as 
Yuvardja or Senapati (atmasampannam saindpatye yauvardjye 
vd sthdpayet) ; the Kautillya further prescribes (V. 2), in dis¬ 
cussing the topic c Subsistence to State-servants’ (< bhfityabhara - 
uplyam), that the yuvardja is to receive an allowance of 48,060 
(panas), while the humara is to receive an allowance of 12,060 
(panas). Maja is called Icanitha, Skt. Jcanishtfia , Youngest 
while Kalui is, in the supplement, described as avaraja, i.e. 
‘afterborn’. Kalui was thus evidently bom afterwards; and 
Maja had been the youngest of the brothers at^ the time of 
Ayasi’s donation when, Kalui being yet unborn, his name could 
not be entered as an assenting party. 

Such assent must clearly have been deemed necessary to 
invest the gift from Ayasi with a strictly legal character. The 
assent of her father, the yuvardja Kba(r)raosfca, was alone appa¬ 
rently considered insufficient; the assent of every one of his 
brothers was so essential that the name of the afterborn Kalui 
had to be inserted afterwards. We may understand this in the 
light of the circumstance that 'succession among the Sakas some¬ 
times passed from the ruling prince to his brother’ (Konow, 
Corpus, p. xxxvi; Biahler, JR AS, 1894, p. 582): the brothers 
of Kha(r)raosta being expectant reversioners, legal formalities 
were felt to be incomplete without their assent. Or, perhaps, 
the government was akin to the Jcula-samgha type—a yauvardjya 
where the rulership resided in the yuvardja and his brothers. 

Acceptance of the gift from Ayasi to the Sarvastivadin 
community is registered on behalf of Budhila in section F which 
reads— Budliilasa NaJc(r)araasa hhikhusa 8arvastimt(r)asa , c O£ 
Budhila, native of Nagara, a Sarvastivadin bhilcshu’. It was in 
the fitness of things that section F should be engraved near 
sections K-L recording acceptance by Budhat(r)eva of the land- 
grant from Sudisa to the Sarvastivadins. That F is posterior to 
K-L is proved by their disposition; the prior presence of K-L(l) 
prevented F(l) beginning further to the right, and the previous 
existence of K-L(2) stood in the way of F(2) commencing further 
to the right. 

Prof. Konow’s proposal to identify Budhila with Budha- 
t(r)eva cannot he supported. Had the two been identical, we 
would have expected a more absolute identity between the 
names. We cannot imagine tautologous allusion to the same 
person at such close quarters. Moreover, Budhat(r)eva is 
expressly styled dcMrya {ayaria) in K-L, while Budhila is simply 
designated bhilcshu (bhihhu) in F, implying deliberate distinction. 

The group A-B-C-D-E-F thus represents the second charter 
in favour of the Sarvastivadins, recording the establishment 
ofthe iarlra (corporeal relics) of the Buddha, together with a 
stupa and a • samghdrama, by Ayasi, upon the land granted pre¬ 
viously by Sudisa. 
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The disposition of section G, coming as it does after section 
F, will b© most conveniently discussed now. That it was en¬ 
graved by another hand is evident from its employment of a 
peculiar form of sa. That it was inserted later than J(3) can 
be inferred also with absolute certainty. As a glance at the 
plates will show, its second line begins not from below the com¬ 
mencement but from below the middle of its first line; such 
a disposition could only have been neces¬ 
sitated by the prior presence of J (3). The 
contents of section G corroborate the inference that it was a 
later addition. It reads— 

(1) mahakshatravaasa Kusullaasa Patikasa Mevaki(sa) 

(2) Miyikasa kshatravasa puyae 

‘In honour of mahakshatrapa Kusullaa Patika (and) of ksha- 
trapa Mevaki Miyika.’ The circumstance that ‘honour 5 is 
accorded here to mahakshatrapa Kusullaa Patika and kshatrapa 
Mevaki Miyika, ignoring Sudisa-&udasa, demonstrates that sec¬ 
tion G was added when $udisa-Sudasa was no longer ruling at 
Mathura which had passed under kshatrapa Mevaki Miyika, 1 
himself subordinate to mahakshatrapa Kusullaa Patika. 

This conclusion has a bearing upon chronology. It renders 
possible the identification of Kusullaa Patika with 
Patika, son of Liaka Kusulaka, mentioned in the Taxila 
copper-plate, without prejudice to an explanation of its date 
(year 78) in terms of the same era as is employed in the Mathura 
Brahmi epigraph (Luders’ List, No. 59) in association with the 
name of Sudasa as mahakshatrapa Sodom. The Mathura Brahmi 
epigraph bears the date ‘year 72 5 and refers to 6udasa as maha¬ 
kshatrapa. If the Lion-Capital Inscriptions b© read together 
as one single document (as has been done by Konow), then we 
should have to infer that it was incised when Sodasa was a 
kshatrapa. On the assumption that he became first a kshatrapa 
and afterwards a mahakshatrapa —not first a mahakshatrapa 
and afterwards a kshatrapa —we would have to admit that the 
Mathura Lion-Capital record is earlier than the Mathura 
Brahmi epigraph of ‘year 72’. Again, since the Lion-Capital 
Inscription mentions Kusullaa Patika as a mahakshatrapa , it 
(as a single document) would be presumably later than the 
period when Patika was not yet even a kshatrapa. On the 
assumption that this Kusullaa Patika is identical with Patika, 
son of Liaka Kusulaka, mentioned in the Taxila copper-plate— 
an assumption supported by the agreement between the styles 
Kusullaa and Kusulaka —the conclusion would follow that the 
.Taxila copper-plate inscription bearing date ‘year 78 5 is earlier 
than the Mathura Lion-Capital record and a fortiori earlier than 

1 Bapsoix (JR AS, 1894, p. 548) traces the name of a ksatrapa Mevafca 
on a coin; see Corpus , p, 45, n. 3. % 
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the Mathura Brahmi epigraph bearing date 'year 72’. In other 
words, we should be driven to the position that the 'year 78’ 
refers to one era, and the 'year 72’ refers to another; unless of 
course we were prepared to suppose (as done by Fleet) either that 
the two Patika’s were different, or (as done by R. C. Majumdar) 
that &udasa may have been a mahdkshatrapa first and a kshatrapa 
afterwards,—an exceptional circumstance. Recognition of the 
true character of section & of the Lion-Capital will obviate the 
necessity for these assumptions, leaving us free to regard the 
'year 78’ of Taxila and the'year 72’ of Mathura as belonging to 
one and the same reckoning which, I believe, was the famous 
Vikrama era of 58 B.O. 1 


(Ill) 

The group N-O-P-Q-R, engraved on bottom, may be con¬ 
sidered next. It is noteworthy that the first line of section N, 
comprising 16 aksharas, runs from end to end of the bottom- 
surface, while the next three lines (i.e. lines 2-4), consisting of 
8 to 10 aksharas each, occupy only the central portion of the 
surface. The result is that marginal spaces remain on both 
sides—one to the right (below the aksharas ayari ), another to 
the left (below the aksharas sa bhikhu). Into these marginal 
spaces were subsequently inserted sections P-O-R. 

I look upon section Q as a continuation of section N. Part 
of Q, consisting of the four aksharas Khardaasa , was engraved 
upon the same face as N, on the right margin, below the aksharas 
ayari of line 1 of N and immediately after line 4 of N; the other 
part of Q, consisting of the four aksharas kshatravasa , appears 
practically on the front of the Capital, in an inverted order—a 
clear overflow from the back and a continuation of Khardaasa . 
The original intention evidently was to symmetrically place 
Khardaasa and kshatravasa in the same line,—the one below 
ayari, the other below sa bhikhu , of line 1 of N*; but the scheme 
was frustrated by a chipping-off in the stone-surface so intended 
for accommodating kshatravasa. Symmetry had to b© sacrificed, 
and kshatravasa had to be engraved just 'below’ Khardaasa . 


1 See my paper ‘Vikramaditya and bis era’ in Zeita, f. Ind . u. Iran., 
1922, pp. 255H., for the origin of the era. I argued there that the era of 
58 B.C, was founded by Gautamlputra Satakaml who is called v&rana- 
Vikrama in his mother’s Nasik eulogy ; cf. simha*V ikrama on coins of 
Chandra-gupta (II) Vikramaditya. I have since then observed that a 
Nasik epigraph of VaSishthlputra Pulumayl is expressly dated in the era 
founded by his father (i.e. G. &atakarnf );—amhapitukasmachhare should 
be read in place of Senart’s amhohi savachhare , as can be seen from 
S&nart’s published facsimile. I have also satisfied myself by a personal 
inspection of the original cave-inscription at Nasik. 
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Reading N»Q together, w© have— 

(N) ayariasa Budhilasa Nak(r)araasa bhikhu- 
-sa Sarvastivat(r)asa sag(r)a- 
-r© Mahasaghia na pra [ma] 
navit(r)ave Khalulasa 
(Q) Khardaasa 
kshatravasa 

The word sag(r)are may be taken to denote the instrumental 
singular of sag(r)ara , equivalent to ,Skt. samgara , ‘promise ’; 
w© have similar instrumentals in Sudase kshatrave Naulube 
of sections R-D. In navit(r)ave we shall no doubt be justified 
in seeing a survival of the Vedic infinitive in -tave which, with 
the negative, often had a passive force. Thus, the expression 
Mahasaghia na pmma havit(r)ave may be held to mean: ‘ pmma 
(is) not to be taught to any Mahasamghika 5 . Pmma is most 
naturally explained as Skt. pramd 9 a technical term in Logic, 
signifying ‘correct apprehension 5 or ‘right knowledge’. This 
prohibition against pmma being taught to any Mahasamghika 
‘according to the promise’ sag{r)are of the Sarvastivadin 
achdrya, provides important ©pigraphic evidence on the 
relations between the two rival Buddhist schools—the Sarvas- 
tivadins and the Mahasamghikas—about the beginning of the 
Christian era. The Mahasamghikas were regarded as schis¬ 
matic, and the Sarvastivadins were also designated ‘ Hetuvadas 5 
(more correctly, ‘ Hetuvadins ’), i.e. ‘professing the doctrine 
(vdda) of Logical Reasoning (hetu) ’ or ‘causationists’ (Radha- 
krishnan, Indian Philosophy , 2nd ©d., p. 613 n.). The place of 
Logic in the history of Buddhism, as worked out by Dr. Stcher- 
batsky in his Buddhist Logic (Leningrad, 1932), enables us to 
determine the psychology behind the prohibition embodied in 
our inscription which pertains to the threshold of Stcherbatsky’s 
‘Second Period’ comprising the first five centuries A.D.—a 
period characterized by the rejection of all Logic, 
it being maintained that ‘the only source of true knowledge is 
the mystic intuition of the Saint’. The Sarvastivadin achdrya 
Budhila, belonging as he did to a school of thought that believed 
in the doctrine of logical reasoning, was naturally loth to see the 
prama of their Logic being taught to the Mahasamghikas who 
professed to believe in the doctrine of mystic intuition. Upon 
the earlier prestige of philosophers devoted to prama (of which 
an equivalent is pramdrpa ), Strabo throws some light. £ The 
Pramnai / says Strabo, ‘are philosophers opposed to the 
Brachmanes , and are contentious and fond of argument. They 
ridicule the Brachmanes who study physiology and astronomy as 
fools and impostors.’ Strabo then proceeds to distinguish several 
classes of‘Pramnai’d 


1 McCrindle, Ancient India, etc, (1901), p. 76, 
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Budhila’s desire that pramd should not be taught to the 
Mahasamghikas was given effect to by the official endorsement 
entered herein: Khahilasu - Khcivdaasa kaliQlfavuHd of N-Q. It 
is clear that, when N-Q was engraved, the local satrap wm 
Khalula Khardaa; the satrap Sudasa’s rule had terminated in 
Mathura. Quite in harmony with this conclusion is the circum¬ 
stance that Budhila, who appears simply as a bhikaku in section 
F pertaining to the period of Sudasa’s rule in Mathura, appears 
in section N as bhikshu and acharya, implying elevation in 
status. 

The dispositions of sections P-O-R show their posteriority to 
sections N-Q; P-O-R being fitted into the marginal spaces 
kept blank by the engraver of N-Q. What is designated J' 
appears really to be a continuation of R. The disposition of 
section G leaves it open to us to place G after N-Q but before 
P-O-R-J'. Such placing will conform to a psychological link; 
for 6, like P-O-R-J', records pujd to enumerated entities. 

Of P-O-R-J', P must be read before 0, because P is to the 
right, while O is to the left, and the direction of Kliaroshtln 
writing is from right to left. Thus, we read : (P) mrvusa Sak(r)- 
astanasa puyae ; (0) sarvabudhana puya dhamasa puya mghasa 
puya. We can hardly take P independently of 0—although P 
is engraved in bolder letters than 0, and we have puyae in P but 
puya (thrice) in 0; because the relatively small lettering as well 
as the omission of the three e 9 s can be explained as due to limita¬ 
tions of space, apparently in conformity with, the intention to 
write P and 0 symmetrically on the two margins. The engraver 
of section R, which follows section 0, was so hard pressed for space 
that he could not help engraving part of it on the chipped-off 
surface avoided by the engraver of N-Q even at the cost of 
symmetry; for, as shown above, the latter part of Q (Icshatravasa) 
overflows practically to the front. The precedent so established 
seems to have influenced the engraver of R to put down the 
terminal part of his material on a chipped-off surface of the 
front—the part designated J'. Consequently, reading R-J' 
together, we get: Tahshilasa K(r)ochh(r)anam Hdasamuio. And 
it may be rendered: "Of K(r)ochh(r)ana Bolataiui, native of 
Taxilah We should not dissociate Talcshila from Taxila , a 
Greek pronunciation of Skt. Takshaiild; another Greek pronun¬ 
ciation, Taxiala, is preserved in Ptolemy (VII. J. 45),'and is 
reflected as Takshaila in another KharoshthI epigraph ( Corpus , 
p. 90). The group P-O-R-J' should thus be taken together, and 
translated thus;— 

"In honour of all &akrasthana: Honour to all Buddhas! 

Honour to Dharma ! Honour to Samgha! ? 

"Of K(r)ochh(r)ana Belasaxnus, native of Taxila/ 

Sak(r)astam is doubtless composed of Sak(r)a and stana 
(= Skt. sthdna); and, if any particular geographical area is 
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intended thereby, we should think primarily of Kamboja— 
Naulibi—Wagara— 1 Taxila,—wherefrom the people responsible for 
these records came to Mathura. The fact that puya (Skt. pujd) 
is accorded to *Sak(r)asthdna along with the Buddhas, Dharma 
and Samgha would lead us to expect in the expression 8ak(r)a - 
sthana an allusion to a sacred entity . It seems to me that 
*Salc(r)a-$thdna is equivalent to Sakra-sthdna , ‘the region of 
Sakra', i.e. the area or areas where Sakra-worship prevailed. 
We may compare Siva-thala (Skt, Siva-sthala) occurring in the 
Pan]tar Inscription of ‘ the year 122' in the reign of maharaja 
Oushana, 1 The expression sarvasa Safc(r)astanasa puyae implies 
pujd to the whole of Sakrasthana, that is, to all localities 
where Sakra or India was worshipped. Since the pujd proceeds 
from a person pertaining to Taxila, it behoves us to enquire in 
the first instance whether Sakra was venerated there. 

Strabo quotes Alexander's historians as the source of his 
statement: 4 The Indians worship Zeus Ombrios (i.e. the Rainy); 
the river Ganges and the indigenous deities of the country.’ 
Let us compare a passage occurring in the Kautillya ArthaSastra 
(IV. 3): varshdoagrahe Sachmdtha - Gangd-parvata - Mdhdkach - 
chha-pujdb Icdrayet , 'During drought, worship should be 
performed of S a e h I n a t h a ( = Sakra, India), the Ganges, 
the mountains and Mahakachchha ( == Vanina) \ It thus 
appears that Zeus Ombrios corresponds to Sakra or India in his 
drought-removing and rain-giving capacity. When therefore we 
find Strabo quoting Onesicritus as the source of his statement that 
two of the sages of Taxila—Kalanos and Mandanis—discoursed 
on Zeus when Onesicritus, as Alexander's representative, wanted 
to * hear their wisdom we may infer that the identity of Zeus 
with Sakra was well recognized and that Zeus was regarded with 
special veneration at Taxila as master of the world and dispenser 
of rewards and punishments. As the passage in Strabo is 
important for its bearing on my interpretation of Saic(r)astana , 
I take the liberty of quoting it in McCrindle's translation (Ancient 
India , 1901, pp. 70-75): 

‘.Onesicritus found him [soil Kalanos] at the time 

of his visit lying upon stones. He approached the sag© and, 
having accosted him, informed him how he had been sent by 
the King [soil. Alexander] to hear their wisdom and 
bring him a report of its nature. So then, if there was no objec¬ 
tion, he was ready to listen to his discourse. Kalanos, observing 
that he wore a mantle, a broad-brimmed cap and long boots, 
laughed and said: In former times the world was full of com and 
barley, as it is now of dust; the fountains then flowed, some with 
water and others with milk, or it might be with honey or with 
wine and with oil; but mankind, by repletion and luxury, became 


1 Corpus, p. 69. Konow, after remarking ‘what a S'iva-thala is, I 
cannot say’, proceeds to translate it as ‘auspicious grounds'. 
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proud and insolent. Then Zeus, indignant at this state of 
things, mad© all disappear, and allotted to man a life of toil, 
When temperance, however, and other virtues had appeared once 
more in the world, an abundance of good things again arose.... 

... .Mandanis’ [who was, according to Strabo’s sources, ‘the 
oldest and wisest 5 of the sages of TaxilaJ "is praised, because when 
messengers from Alexander invited him to go to the son of 
Zeus [soil Alexander], with the promise of gifts if lie complied, 
and threats of punishment if he refused, he did not go. Alexander, 
he said, was not th e son of Zeus, for ho was not so much 

as the master of the larger part of the world.The 

following particulars also are stated by the historians. The 
Indians worship Zeus Ombrios (i.e. the Rainy), the river 
Ganges, and the indigenous deities of the country. ’ 

Of the three other localities, besides Taxila, mentioned in 
the Lion-Capital Inscriptions, viz. Kamboja—Nauliba—Nagara, 
the last named (Nagara) bore, according to Ptolemy’s geography, 
the alternative designation Diony so pel is, proving it to 
have been a centre of Dionysus-cult; and Dionysus was, as we 
know, a son of Zeus. Nauliba figures along with Proklais 
(Pushkalavati) among the Gandarioi in Ptolemy. And 
Kamboja figures between Yonas (Greeks) and Gandharas in 
on© of Anoka’s inscriptions. 

We have numismatic testimony to prove prevalence of 
Zeus-worship in regions around K a p i § I and Pushkalavati; 
coins of Eucratides present 4 Zeus enthroned ’ as Kavisiye nagara - 
devata, and coins of Azilises figure the 4 standing Zeus 5 along 
with the 4 eity-goddess of Pushkalavati’. In view of the early 
identification of the thundering Indr a or Sakra with the thunder¬ 
ing Zeus, it is of interest to note that Asoka refers to t h u n d e r - 
cult being practised in an area contiguous to or comprised in 
the Greek settlements, the Kambojas and the Gandharas; in 
one of his inscriptions we find reference to VUa- Vajri—Yona — 
Kamboja—Gandhara , and Visa- Vajri can hardly bo dissociated 
from Visva-Vajra —a double-headed variety of Vajra— worship 
of which, is well attested for a later period. The Gandhara 
sculptures always figure V a j r a p a n i as attending on Buddha; 
and, since Indra or Sakra is VajrapH^i ("thunder-bearing’) 
par excellence, the representation of Buddha-ww-Vaj rapapi can. 
only be regarded as evolved from an originally dual divinity, like 
Mitra-Varuna, etc. of Yedic literature, composed of Buddha and 
Sakra (»Vajrapani), with Sakra reduced to a subordinate 
position. Many such sculptures come from the Swat valley 
where, according to Yuan Ckwang, local legend related what 
Buddha had done "when he was $akra\ Associated with the 
source of the river Swat (Su-po-fa-su-tu, "Suvastu’) is another 
legend, also preserved by the Chines© pilgrim, which makes 
Buddha take the Vajra from Vajrapaiii in order to bring to terms 
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the dragon-king who was afflicting people with rains and 
win d,—clearly a Buddhist edition of the Indra-Vritra myth. 

There are coins of the so-ealled ‘Nameless King J , found 
almost exclusively at Mathura, which depict the thunder- 
bearing Zeus or j§akra on reverse; these show that even in the 
Mathura region there was a community devoted to the worship 
of fSakra or Zeus. The reverse-type closely resembles some 
coins struck by A z © s as well as issues bearing the joint names 
of A z e s and Spall rises found most plentifully in Kandahar 
and Seistan. Its ancestry can be traced back to Bactria. Coins 
of Bactrian Greeks figure Zeus hurling thunderbolt, with aegis 
on one arm as reverse-type. Diodotus (I or II) and 
Euthydemus I strike the type. Demetrius, on his 
bilingual silver clearly intended for Indian currency, varies the 
type by substituting the sceptre for the aegis, the god being 
represented as holding, instead of hurling, the thunderbolt. 
Heliocles follows Demetrius in his silver issues; and his 
Scythian conquerors mint the type in copper. Archebius 
presents the thunder-bearing Zeus in two poses: in one, the deity 
holds sceptre and hurls thunderbolt; in the other, he holds aegis 
and hurls thunderbolt; both being manifestly varieties of the 
representations of Zeus in the two series, Bactrian and Indian. 
Since Greek coin-types were local in character, it is reasonable to 
infer that these coins were meant specially for areas where 
worship of Zeus prevailed. The idea seems to have originated 
with Bactrian Greeks intent on conciliating Scythians 
who, as Herodotus (IV. 59) assures us, were in the habit of 
propitiating Zeus. It is interesting to observe that according 
to the same authority the Scythians regarded the Earth as 
the consort ofZeu s—an idea akin to the Vedic concept Dydvd - 
Prithivi, of which the first element ( Dyauh ) has been philologieally 
Identified with the name Zeus. 

Concerning Taxila, we may observe that the local coin-type 
initiated by Antialcidas (whose rule over Taxila is epigraphically 
attested by the Besnagar inscription of his envoy Heliodorus) 
shows on obv. the ‘Head of Zeus, holding sceptre’ (really the 
king, posing as Zeus) and on rev. ‘Palms and Pilei of Dioscuri 5 , 
that is, the twin-sons of Zeus. The same reverse-type is 
employed by the Satrap Liaka Kusulaka whoso name occurs 
on the Taxila copper-plate; and his son figures on the Lion- 
Capital itself as Kusullaa Patilca in section G which was 
inserted, as we have seen, shortly before P-O-R-J'. It is likely 
that, when Patika removed from Taxila to Mathura, a part 
at least of his entourage accompanied him to bis eastern seat of 
government; and TaJcshila K(r)ochh(r)ana Belaiamui (sections 
R-J') may have been a person belonging to the same milieu. 

The name K(r)ochh(r)ana Bela$amu$ reminds us of Belasa - 
misa Gushanasa in line 3 of the Takht-i-Bahai inscription in¬ 
cised in the year 103 of what is generally admitted to be the 

3 
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(Vikrama) era of 58 B.C. (Le. the year A.I). 46), being 
also the year 26 in the reign of Gondophernes. ft is not 
impossible that the same person is intended. From the phonetic 
standpoint, K(r)ochh(r)ana might well correspond to the style 
we generally represent as ‘Kiishana the word was, even on 
Kushan coins, variously spelt; XOPANOY , KOPFOAOY, 
KOfiANO, —all these are found, and they betray the* iim*ertainty 
felt in transcribing the second syllable in Greek or modified 
Greek. The vocalization in K(r)o corresponds to X 0~, K 0~, 
of the coins; that is to say, it may represent a Greek pro¬ 
nunciation of K{r)u } just as TaJcshila represents a Greek pronun¬ 
ciation of Takshasila. There is enough resemblance between 
BeMamitso of Mathura and Belasamisa of Takht-i- Bahai to 
justify us in presuming phonetic identity; the name may perhaps 
be composed of Babylonian Bel and Bhamash, where Bel means 
'lord’, ‘master 5 (c/. art. '‘Bel’ in, Encycl. Britt., 11 bis ed.) 
and Shamash is a god’s name. We have already (mpm, p. 17) 
noted correspondence between the name 11 ahum (of section A 
herein) and Habban , an ‘Indian’ merchant figuring in the 
Acts of /St . Thomas in association with Gowlophernos. And it 
has been shown elsewhere 1 that the king reputed to have, put 
St. Thomas to death was most probably Madam whose torso was 
found in the Kushan statue-house near Mathura and whose name 
can be reconstructed out of the Ethiopic versions of the Acts. 
Mastana must have been a ‘ Kushan ’, since his statue was set 
up with that of Kanishka in the same statue-house, evidently 
for purposes of worship as implied in the term devakula 
(‘ temple ’) applied to it in the foundation-record incised on 
the pedestal of another image labelled as mahdrdjo rdjdtirdjo 
devaputro Kushdnaputro shahi Vama-Takshamasya. 

If these links are considered together, we shall probably 
have to revise our notions regarding the manner in which 
$akas were supplanted by Kushans. A process of infiltration 
seems to have operated. We know from coins that Oondo- 
pliernes succeeded to the Manes-Azilises-Azes group by associat¬ 
ing himself with Aspa-varmma, the strategos of Azos ; and Sana, 
nephew of A6pa, afterwards struck coins under the now master*. 
Quite possibly, when the Saka empire in N\ India was tlnis 
hastening to its end, its eastern provinces, hitherto ruled over 
by mahakshatrapas and kshatrapas, passed under* Kushan 
administration as the result of a coup d'etat. The fact that the 
Sarnath inscription dated in ‘ year 3 ’ in the reign of Kanishka 
mentions local rulers bearing Scythian names with the titles 
mahakshatrapa and kshatrapa points to a bloodless revolution 
rather than a sanguinary conflict having ushered in Kushan rule 
over Eastern India, 


3B 


1 Deb, JPASB, 1933, pp. 311-2. 
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First Inscription. 

(JEL H) dhamadana guliavihare viya[a]ka[cilia] [varo] 

(M) (I and J(l)-J(2)) 

1. kshatravo Suclise 4. Veyaiidaka- 8. kadhavaro Bubusapa 
. imo padliravl 5. ro kadha 9. rvat(r)aparena palich- 

, prat(r)ego 6 . varo chhina 

7. viyaa 10. nisimo karita niyat(r)- 

it(r)o 

(J(3)) 11. Sarvastivat(r)ana parigrahe 
f 12. ayariasa 
(K-LW 13. Budhat(r)evasa 
(.14. ut(r)aena ayimita 


Translation. 

4 Religious gift to the cave-monastery—the encampment of victory .’ 

4 By kshatrapa Sudisa, this piece of land—Veyaiidakara— 
the encampment of victory, limited in boundary by what is 
beyond the rock Bub(b)nsa is made nissima (i.e. an appurte¬ 
nance just outside the limit of the cave-monastery) (and) is 
granted for the acceptance of the Sarvastivadins.’ 

4 Of the acharya Budhat(r)eva. Received with water.’ 

Second Inscription. 

(A) 

1. mahakshatravasa Rajulasa 

2. agramahesh(r)i Ayasia 

3. Kamuia dhit(r)a 

4. Kha(r)raostasa yuvaraha 

5. mat(r)a Uada Diakasa [taye ?] 

6. sadha mat(r)a Abuhola [e] 

7. pit(r)amahi Pishpas(r)ia bhra 

8. tra Hayaurana sadha Habanisa 

9. astraxirena horakapa 

10. rivarena is(r)a pradhraviprat(r)e 
1L 6(r)e nisime sarira prat(r)ifhavit(r)o 

12. bhak(r)avat(r)o Sakamunisa Budhasa 

13. [Maf§a]kitri-rayasa6pae bhusamvita 

14. thuva cha sagharama cha chat(r)u 

15. di&(r)asa saghasa Sarva 

16. stivat(r)ana parigrahe 
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(E(l)(2)(3)-E') 

17. Kha(r)raosto yuvaraya 
17a. Kamuio 

18. Klialamasa kiimara 

19. Maja kanitha 


(B-D) 

20. mahakshatravasa 

21. Rajulasa putra 

22. $udaso kshatrave 
22a. Naitlube 

tn\ f 10a. Kalui a 
1 1 %. varajo 


(E(4)-E") 23. 

m [It 


samanumot(r)ak(r)a karita 
Budhilasa Nak(r)araasa 
bhikhusa Sarvastivat(r)asa 


Translation. 

'By Ayasi, chief queen of mahakshalrapa Rajula, native 
of Kamboja, daughter of yvvarcija Khar(r)aosta, mother of Nanda 
Diaka, (by her'O, along with her mother Abuhola, her father's 
mother Pispasri, her brother Hayaiiara, along with the body 
of Star--observing Horakas (astrologers) of Habani, is established, 
in this piece of land made nissima (i.e. an appurtenance just 
outside the limit of the cave-monastery), the corporeal relic 
of the Lord Sakyamuni, also, for merit to the (? the three Masaki) 
Kings, a stupa imbedded in earth, also, a samghdrdma for the 
Four Quarters of the Samgha—for the acceptance of the Rar- 
vastivadins. 5 

'Khar(r)aosta, the yuvaraja, a native of Kamboja; Khala- 
masa, the Jcumara; Maja, the Jcanishtha (i.e. youngest of the 
brothers); [Kalui, the avaraja (i.e. bom afterwards)—added 
with a caret];—made co-assenters by kshatrapa 6uda«a, native; 
of Naiiliba, son of mahakshatrapa Bajula. 5 

'Of Budhila, native of Nagara, a Sarvastivadin hhikshu 2 


Third Inscription. 

(N-Q) 

1. ayariasa Budhilasa Nak(r)arak(r)a,sa bhikhu 

2. sa Sarvastivat(r)asa sag(r)a 

3. re Mahasaghia na pra (ma) 

4. havit(r)ave Khalulasa 

5. Khardaasa 

6. kshatravasa 


Translation. 

'According to the promise (samgara) of the dchdrya Budhila, 
a Sarvastivadin bhiksJm , native of Nagara, correct apprehension 
(pramd) not to be taught to any Mahasamghikaf 
4 Of kshatrapa Khalula Khardaa. 5 
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Fourth Inscription.- 

(G) 

1. mahakshatravasa Kusullaasa Patikasa Mevald(sa) 

Miyikasa kshatravasa puyae 

Translation. 

c Iu honour of mahakshatrapa Kusullaa Patika (and) of 
kshatrapa Mevaki Miyika.’ 

Fifth Inscription. 

(P-O-R-J') 

L sarvasa Sak(r)asta 

2. nasa pnyae 

3. sarvabudhana puya dhamasa 

4. puya saghasa pnya 

5. Takshilasa 

6. K(r)ochh(r)anasa 

7. Belasamn 

8. 6o 

Translation. 

f In honour of all Sakrasthana! Honour to all Buddhas! 
Honour to Dharma! Honour to Samgha! ’ 

'Of K(r)ochh(r)ana Belasamus, native of Taxilad 

Reference. 

For plates please refer Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. II, 
Sten Konow, Kharostki Inscriptions. 
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Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal . Letters . 

Volume X, 1944. 
Article No. 3. 

A Note on a Unique work on Vedanta. 

By CxiINTAHARAJSr CxiAKRAVARTI. 

The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal possesses a manus¬ 
cript of a unique work on Vedanta called the Saugata-sutra- 
vycihhydnaJcdrikd and attributed to Kumarila Svamin, A brief 
account of the work is given below with a view to drawing 
attention of scholars. 

The manuscript which is hopelessly corrupt consists of 222 
verses divided into three chapters, containing respectively 
66, 81 and 75 verses. The origin and nature of the work is 
explained both in the beginning and the end. 1 But I am afraid, 
the explanation does not appear to be clear and helpful in ap¬ 
preciating the actual position. It refers to a &ivasutra, composed 
in response to questions of Sugata, on which a commentary 
with a metrical summary as represented by the work under 
review was composed by Kumarila. The work is of the type 
of the Upadeiasahasn of Sankara and contains a number of 
beautiful verses (I. 63, IT. 47, 74). 

It begins with an obeisance to Siva. 2 The object of the 
work is stated to be an exposition of the real nature of Self 
and the refutation of Dualism. 3 So, the definition of Self is 
discussed and views of other schools including those of the 
Vijnanavadins are refuted (I. 29). A eulogy of knowledge closes 
Chapter I. 

_ Chapter II speaks of Pratyagatman, Maya and the identity 
of Atman, Brahman and Paramatman. 


1 fWr w&{ i 

ftpCW W MWWIRiTdl II I. 3. 

srar Tmm f*rm fttf’fepi i 


ftvn wmn i 

II HI. 74-5. 

2 i 

«r ; far*« I. 2. 
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Chapter 111 discusses the nature of Mohsa , praises monism, 
refutes dualism and incidentally refers to five mental states and 
three sources of knowledge (ITT, 21-22). 

Of works, authors and schools of philosophy reform! to in 
various connections mention may bo made of YogaSdiasva 
(I. 9), Badarayana (J. 16), 8amkhya (1. 48), Brhadaranyaka 
(II. 6), Vyasa (II. 39), V.yasasutra (JI. 40), Gautama, Aksapada 
and Kapila (III. 8-10), Karmamlmarnsaka (Ilf. 31) and Kapila 
(III. 39). 
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Article No. 4. 

Raja BIrbal—A Biographical Study, and an account 
of Ms articles of worship. 

By B. Prase ad. 

Count von Noer 1 remarked ‘ of the many famous sovereigns 
of the East, few are comparable with Akbar and to him indis¬ 
putably belongs the first place among the rulers of Hindustan. 
Not only was he equally great as a man, a warrior, and a states¬ 
man, but his reign fell at a time fitted to afford the freest play 
to his eminent qualities. 5 Beveridge 2 added his testimony to 
the above by stating 4 The many-sided Akbar was a epitome of 
all the great Emperors, including Augustus, Trajan, Hadrian, 
Marcus Aurelius, Julian and Justinian. 5 

One of the great institutions of his august reign was the 
Nau Ratana (Navaratna ) or the 4 Nine Jewels 5 . These his 'nine 
friends 5 , as Vincent Smith 3 designated them, were Raja Blrbar 
or Birbal, Raja Man Singh, Raja T5dar Mai, Hakim Himiain, 
Mulla Dupiyaza, FaidI, A bill Fadl, Mirza ‘Abdur Rahim Khan 
Khanan and Tansen. The question has recently been discussed 
in an interesting contribution by Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai 4 
which was read at the Akbar Quarter-Centenary Celebi ations at 
Bombay in 1942, In place of ‘Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan ho has 
substituted Bairam Khan, which is hardly correct, and he also 
includes Bada’oni in the list. En passant it may be noted that a 
very interesting painting of the Navaratna is exhibited in the 
Victoria Memorial Hail at Calcutta. Raja Birbal was one of the 
brightest jewels of this august assemblage, and his tragic death in 
993 A.H. (February, 1586) in the 30th year of the reign cast a 
gloom over the Court. On hearing of the death the Emperor did 
not take any food or drink for two days, and is reported to have 
remarked 4 Alas ! they could not even get his body out of the pass, 
that it might have been burned. 5 5 A court mourning was 
ordered, and later a second mourning 6 was observed when an 
impostor’s story of Birbal being alive proved without foundation. 


1 Fredrick Augustus Count of Noer, The Emperor Akbar , translated 
by A. S. Beveridge (Calcutta, 1890) I, Preface, p. 1. 

2 Beveridge, H. in Tiizuh-i-Jahdngin , translated by A. Rogers, 
edited by Beveridge, H., (London, 1914), II, Preface, p. 1. 

3 Vincent, A. Smith, Akbar The Great Mogul , (Oxford, 1919), p. 359, 
note. 

4 Sardesai, G. A., Modern Review for August, 1943, 129-133. 

6 Muntalshab-ut-Tawarikh II, translation by Lowe (Calcutta, 1924), 
p. 164, 

0 Op. cit., p. 369. 
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BlrbaTs personality lias unfortunately been greatly maligned 
at the hands of the contemporary historians. They all appear 
to have been extremely jealous of the very great influence whir,It 
he had over the Emperor, but. own so the most bigoted ofthem 
and one -who probably hated him the most, Mu lift ‘Abdul Qfulir 
Bada’on'i could not but recognize his great merits, for he says: 

Aib ho I j i.e. he had a considerable amount 

of capacity and genius—and in regard to his inllueneo over the 
Emperor he added 'it became a case of “Thy llesh is my flesh and, 

thy blood my blood” 5 ( « ^*ssxl ), 

Surely such a position of trust and regard with an exceptionally 
shrewd,clever, and talented ruler, sueh as Akbar, would have been 
impossible unless it is admitted that Blrbal must have been a 
remarkably clever, capable, accomplished and loyal officer. 
Vincent Smith and tradition ascribe to Jinn the extraordinary 
faculty of divining his master’s secrets. 

Our sources of information in regard to Birbals earlier 
life are extremely limited, and even for tlm period of his service 
under Emperor Akbar one has to build up from st ray references 
in the three contemporary histories, Abfd Kadi "Allambs 
AJcbarndma , Khwaja Nizam-nd-Dln Ahmad Balfhshfs TahaqdG 
i-Akbari and, Mulla ‘Abdul Qadir Bada’onfs MmitakJiab-ut- 
Tawdnkh A Shaikh llladad Fa id! Sirhmdf’s A kharndma, Mulla 
'Abdul Baqi NihavandKs Mad fhir 4- Ralmn 1 2 , and Finish tab or 
Muhammad Qasim Hindu shah Astrfibadfs Tarlkh4~ F i rishtah 
or Gulshan4-IbrdMnn do not contain any additional information. 
This is not strange in view of the fact that the authors of all these 
works relied mainly on the Tabaqdt4»Akhan for their accounts 
of Akbar’s reign. From amongst the biographical works dealing 
with the period I have consulted the monumental book on 
Mughal Peerage Madthir-vl*XIward 3 by §attisfim*U(l4>aulah 
Shah Nawaz Khan, completed by his son ‘Abdul Hnyy, Ta<JlikmiG 
ul-Umard 4 bv Kewal Ram, and Darbar4»AIcbarl r> by Maulana 
Muhammad Husain Azad. The account in Madlhir-uf4 hnarn 
is a tolerably good summary of the information available in the 
contemporary histories of the period, and lias formed the basis 


l Muntajc^ab-ut-Tawdrihh , text IX, p. 1(U (Calcutta, 18115), 

,. “Jor these works see Prashad, Preface to TabaqftU-Akhuri transla- 
tion III, pt. n, pp. xxxiii-xxxv (Calcutta, 1039)/ 

] See Fraskad’s Preface to the English translation I (Calcutta, 1941) 
E?*, J .\ . details of the text edition of this important publication. 

Birbal s biography is printed on pp. 13 8-122 of Voh II of the text, and 
Beveridge s translation I, pp. 420-423. 

. t Ivanow, V. Descriptive Cat. Persian Manuscripts in colln » 
itSZ' ^ e Vf a \ .(Calcutta, 1924), pp. 71, 72, No. 216, for the MS in the 
©ociety s collection and references in regard to the work. 

pp 295-31o mmad ® usain az5d ’ Darh a r -i-Akbari (Lahore, 1939, Urdu), 
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of the accounts of most later authors. Muhammad Husain 
Azad also notes that he tried to ohtairi further information 
about Bfrhal and his literary work from other sources, but 
without success. Bloch maim 1 account in his admirable 
tnuislation of the first volume of AJn-i-Akbari is based on 
Maaihir-vl- Ihnard with some additional notes, but it unfortu¬ 
nately does not add to our knewledge of the life or achievements 
of Birbal. 

A really important contribution on the subject, however, 
was the work of Grierson 2 (later Six* George Grierson) entitled 
The Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan published in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1889, in which 
he collected most valuable information regarding the Hindi 
literature, particularly the works of poets, bards, etc. Tn this 
work he was able to include notes about BlrbaFs life based on 
Todd’s Rajasthan and Sib Singh Segar’s Sib Singh Saroj, 3 an import¬ 
ant anthology of the Hindi poets about whom very little informa¬ 
tion was hitherto available. This formed the basis of Vincent 
Smith’s 4 account of Birbal in his biographical work AJcbar the 
Great Mogid . The interesting pamphlet entitled Mulld Dupiydza 
and Raja Birbwr (Birbal) by Muhammad Tahir 5 6 7 in Urdu is an 
interesting account of these noblemen, but the details about 
Birbal’s life, such as his early years, education at Lucknow, 
Lahore, etc. though stated to be based mainly on Muntakhab-ut - 
TawdnJch , are not confirmed by any historical work. His 
identification of Mulla Dupiyaza with 'Abdul Qadir Bada’oni 
is at variance with Pairamall 0 who identified him with a Mulla 
of Persian descent. A few useful notes on Birbal have also 
been published by Varaj Ratan Las in his Hindi translation 
of the Maathir-ul-Umard 7 in the volume dealing with the 
Hindu officials, and in Umrd’i Hunud by SaTd Ahmad. 

I give below a brief outline of the life of this great Hindu 
diplomat of Akbar’s reign based on the information in the above 
sources. 


1 Bloehmann, H., A'in-i-Akbari I (translation, 2nd Ed„ Calcutta, 
3039), pp. 442-444. 

2 Grierson, G. A., Journal As. Soc. Bengal, LVXX, for 1888, pt. I, 
pp. i-xxx, 3-370, i-xxxv (1889). Birbal’s account is on pp. 35, 30, 
No. 306. 

3 Sib Singh Segar, Sib Singh Saroj, pp. 454, 455 (3rd edn. Newal 
Kishore Press, Lucknow, 3 883). 

4 Op. cil pp. 236, 237. 

5 Mulld Dupiydza and Raja Birbar (The name is Birbal all through 
the text) in Urdu, pp. 3-48 (Delhi, 1927). For a detailed account of 
Mulla Dupiyaza Professor H. Mahmud Shirani’s learned article in 
Oriental College Magazine for November 1939 may be consulted. X am 
indebted to Prof. M, M. Haq for this reference. 

6 Pairamall, Modern Review, Vol. VIII, pp. 86-89 (1910), 

7 Varaj Ratan Das’s Hindi translation of Madthw-uUUmard I, 
(Hindu Nobles), pp. 242-250 (Benares, 1931), Umrd'i Humid, pp. 126-139 
(Aurangabad, 1932). 
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His real name was Mahes Das, but in Ills earlier days be 
apparently preferred to it his nom-de-plmw Brahm Dat (not 
Brahma Das as given by Bada’onI 3 , or Brahna Das as was 
incorrectly copied by some ignorant or bigoted scribes of the 
Muntaf&ab-ut-TmcanMi). In some works Brahm Kabi 1 2 is 
also given as liis name, but this does not appear to be correct as 
he received the title of Kabi Ray from Emperor Akbar at a later 
date. His father’s name was Ganga Das 3 , and according to 
Sib Singh Segar 4 and Bhukhan Tripathi 5 (Bhushan Kabi of 
Chhatar Sal) of Tikampur (Tikmapur) in the Kanpur (Cawnpore) 
district he was bom in Vikrami sambat 1585 (1528 A.D.). The 
latter author also gives Tikampur as the place of his birth. Sib 
Singh Saroj states that his ancestral place was some village in 
Hamxrpur District in the Allahabad division. In view of these 
positive statements it is incorrect to describe him as a native 
of KalpI, as most authors have done. Grierson describes him 
as a Kanaujiya 6 Dube Brahman, while Varaj Ratan Das desig¬ 
nates him as a Kanykubja—(a more correct Sanskiit form of 
Kanaujiya or Qannaujiya as it should be if the Persian ortho¬ 
graphy is followed). The details of his early life in Muhammad 
Tahir’s work are, as already noted, not to be found in any 
historical work. It is essential to direct attention here to an 
unfortunate error on the part of the Muhammadan historians 
and which has been copied in some of the later historical works 
in English. It is stated that he was a Bhdt by caste, and that 
he was a Bddfardsh. The epithet Bhdt in the case of Blrbal was 


1 MimtaMhcib-iit-Tawaribk , text II, p. 161, Lowe’s translation II, 

p. 164. is written wrongly as or 

the Naked Das which is absurd. JLowo has, in inv opinion, incorrectly 
regarded Bada’onl’s epithet as a part of the name; this was 

only an invective used by the author out of scorn for Blrbal; it only 
means a poor man, a mendicant or a* dervish and cannot bo regarded as a 
part of his name. Similarly his supposed nom~dc-plwme Baramba with 
the variant Burhiya noted by Beveridge {loo. cit p. 423) are only copyists’ 
errors for Brahma. See also Do’s translation of TabagdU-Ahbarl II 
(1936), p. 398, note 2, where a variant from another MS. has almost the 
same names and descriptions as in Muntal&ab-iit-Tawanteh; this was 
apparently the work of Bada’oni who was one of the collaborators of 
Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad in the compilation of the Tdbagdt, see Prashad, 
op. cit., p. xviii. 

2 See Grierson, Journal As. Soc. Bengal , LVTI, Pt. 2, Special Number 
for 1888, p. 35. 

3 This name is given in the inscription on ASoka’s pillar at Allahabad, 
vide Varaj Ratan Das’s Hindi translation of Maathir-ul-Umara , I (Hindu 
Nobles), p. 244, footnote (1931). 

4 Vide Grierson, op. cit., p. 128, No. 595. 

5 Vide Varaj Ratan Das, loc. cit. He is the same as No. 145, p. 61 of 
Grierson’s work. 

3 See Reame’s edition of Elliot’s Memoirs on the History etc. of the 
North Western Provinces of India (1869), I, pp. 146-153, and Bhattacharya, 
Hindu Castes and Beets (1896), pp. 49-51 and for Bhats, pp. 114, 115. 
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apparently used to signify his profession of a hard, a poet, and 
a genealogist, and not to indicate his caste. In any case, as has 
been remarked by Malcolm 1 and Bhattacharya, the Bhdts were 
in spite of then poverty 'the tiers-etat in Rajasthan, and the 
privilege of commenting on the action of their kings, which 
they possessed and very often abused, was nearly unlimited’. 
Similarly Bddfardsh should be translated as a Kabi or a bard, 
and not a sycophant or a flatterer, as is implied in the most 
English translations. According to Bada’om 2 he was at first 
in the service of Raja Ram Chand of Bhatta, now known as the 
Rewah State in Baghelkhand. A reference may also be included 
to a legend current in Rewah State: 'The 3 village of Ghoghra 
(24° 33' N., 82° 5' E.), 18 miles west of Sihawal, in the lldJca 
of Kanpur a, is traditionally connected with Bubal, Akbar’s witty 
favourite. The story runs that in a small temple here dedicated 
to Chandi Devi, one Raghuhlr Ram, Brahman of Chandainia 
village, daily worshipped the goddess for twelve years. He was 
helped by his sister’s son Blrbal, in keeping the temple clean. 
One day while the boy was sweeping the temple and Raghublr 
Ram was away, he accidentally hurt his little finger and the 
blood from it stained the goddess’s image. This propitiated the 
goddess and she promised the boy that whatever he prophesied, 
would turn out right. On leaving the temple the boy met a 
Kewat fishing. He told the Kewat that a bird was entangled 
in his hook and drawing up the line a bird was actually found 
upon it. The same night the goddess appeared to the boy in a 
dream and told that instead of wasting his power in such follies 
he should go to the Emperor’s court. Accordingly the boy 
went to Akbar’s court, where he soon rose to honour and distinc¬ 
tion. Apart from the legend it would appear that Blrbal was 
at one time an attendant at the Baghel Chief Ram Chandra’s 


1 Malcolm, Central India , II, pp. 113, 114. The quotation is from 

Bhattacharyya, op, cit ., p. 115. Also see Wilson, Glossary of Judicial 
and Revenue Terms , pp. 78, 79 (London, 1855). 

3 MuntaMkah-ut-Tawari&h, text II, p. 335, Lowe’s translation II, 
p. 345. De in the translation of the Tabaq&td-Akbari II (1936), p. 595 
has a long note (No. 3) about Bhatta, which he calls ‘the country of 
Bhatt ’ and has given references to various readings and works. He was 
unable to trace the corresponding reference in Ahbarndma . The refer¬ 
ences are text III, pp. 420, 427 and Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 624, 
636. Bloclimann (op. cit., p. 685) identified Bhatta or as he writes Bhath 
as Banna, and following him Beveridge in his translations of the second 
and third volumes of Ahbarndma has designated Raja Ram Chand as 
the Raja of Banna State in Bundelkhand, but the territory is what is now 
known as Rewah State in Baghelkhand, Central India, see C. E. Luard, 
Rewah State Gazetteer (Central India State Gazetteer Series IY, Lucknow, 
1907), p. 1. He gives the name of Raja as Ram Chandra, who ruled from 
1555-92, and has included his detailed account on pp. 14-16. For Ram 
Chand Baghelah also see Madthir-ul- Umard, text II, pp. 134-138, and 
for Baghelah or Baghel Wilson, op. cit., p. 45. 

3 C. A, Luard, op. cit., p. 82. 
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court. 9 Later, according to Todd 1 lie was one of the Court 
poets of Raja Bhagwan Das of Amber or Jaipur, and this Raja 
gave him as a nazar (a present) to Emperor Akbar shortly after 
the latter’s accession. Sib Singh Saroj 2 also mentions this 
in his biography. No reference to this transaction, if it may be 
called as such, is made in Ahbarnmnc Tabaqdt-i-AJcban or 
Muntalchab-ui- Tatvdnlch , but relying on Todd’s statement, 
apparently based on his personal enquiries in Jaipur, the date 
of his introduction into Akbar’s Court cannot be placed earlier 
than February, 1562, when Raja Bihar Mai with his son Raja 
Bhagwan Das and grandson Raja Man Singh first came to 
Akbar’s Court near Ajmer, and the Emperor was married to 
Raja Bihar Mai’s daughter at Sambhar 3 . Grierson, apparently 
on the authority of Sib Singh Segar, states that at this time he 
used to sign himself as Brabm Kabi in his poems. But according 
to the Tahaqdt-i-Ahhcin 4 he was first given the title of Kabi 
Ray, and later of Raja Birbar (the Hindi meaning of this title 
are detailed there at length as Bir meaning a brave or hero, 
and bar great, i.e., the Raja who is brave and great) when 
Nagarkot was bestowed on him by Emperor Akbar as his jagir 
in 980 A.H. 5 (1572-73 A.D.). Blochmann, Azad and Vincent 
Smith all state that he probably never enjoyed this jagir of 
Nagarkot, but in the account of the 26th year’s reign in Akbar - 
ndma it is recorded that he welcomed the Emperor and offered 
his tribute at Dasuha 6 , in the Nagarkot territory, which was in 
fief. 

Prior to this in the 14th year he already must have been a 
man of some influence at the Court, for he introduced to the 
Emperor the Ambassador or Kajli (Cochin?) who had been 
waiting from some time to offer as a tribute a wonderful knife 
on behalf of his master. 7 

In the 17th year 8 he was sent with other officers to the 
Pan jab to safeguard against the threat of an invasion by Hakim 


1 Todd’s Rajasthan , II, p. 390 (Calcutta edn. 1877-79). 

2 Op. cit., p. 455. 

3 Akbarndma, text II, pp. 157, 158, Beveridge’s translation II, 
pp. 243, 244. 

4 Tabaqdt-i-Akbari, II, De’s translation, p. 399. 

5 NagarkSt, according to Akbar ndma, text II, p. 370, Bovoridgo’s 
translation II, p. 538, was assigned to Birbal in the 17th year, but Nagarkot 
was not conquered till the following year, and ovon then only a hurried 
peace had to be arranged by Husain Quli Khan owing to the impending 
attack of the Punjab by Ibrahim Husain Mlrza, see Akbarndma , text HI, 
pp. 36, 37. Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 51, 52. 

6 Akbarndma, text III, p. 348, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 511. 
It is Dasuya in the Hoshiarpur District of the Imperial Gazetteer. 

7 Akbarndma , text II, p. 342, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 500. 
The knife referred to was probably made of Narhwal ivory, so© Rogers 
and Beveridge’s translation of Tuzuk-i-Jahangra, II, p. 300 for its supposed 
properties, etc. 

8 Akbarndma, text II, p. 370, Beveridge’s translation II, p. 511. 
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Mlrza. In the 18th year 1 he accompanied the Emperor on his 
famous invasion of Gujarat, and in the 19th year 2 he was with 
him in the expedition to Bihar. In the 90th year 8 9 he was 
deputed to the Yusiifza’I campaign. The choice of the command 
lay between Blrhal and Abiil Fadl and the question was decided 
by lot. Even then Akbar was reluctant about allowing Bubal 
to proceed on this campaign, but on the latter's insistence he 
sent him with a large army. The absence of a unified command, 
the inexperience and petty mutual jealousies of the commanders 
and finally the haphazard way in which the expedition was 
carried out resulted in a disastrous defeat for the imperial armies 
while crossing the Karakar and Malandari passes, and it was 
here that Raja Birbal and nearly 8000 of the army were massacred 
by the Afghans. 

In the 21st year 4 Birbal was sent to Dungarpur to arrange 
about the marriage of the daughter of the Raja with Emperor 
Akbar. In the 23rd year 5 he was deputed with Saiyid Muzaffar 
to Jalandhar (Jullundhor) to supervise the removal of the 
A fgh ans from the Panjab to other areas. In the 25th 6 year 
Raja Birbal and Shah Quli Mahram were sent to conciliate 
Ma/sum Khan Farrankhudl who had rebelled at Jaunpiir. In 
the 28th year 7 he was deputed with Zain Khan K5ka for bringing 
Raja Ram Chand Baghela of Rewah to the Court. 

Birbal, however, spent most of the time at the Court in close 
attendance on the Emperor, and according to local tradition 
was with Sian Khanan, Abu! Fadl and Faidi one of the four 
ministers who were favoured with attendance round the famous 
throne-pillar at Fatehpur 8 Sikri. He was constantly consulted 
by the Emperor, and one special occasion was in the 27th year 0 
when the Emperor asked the advice of all his leading ministers 
for improving the administration in the country. Bubal's 
suggestion, which was very judicious and humane was that 
'some right-minded and energetic men should act as inspectors 
in various places and should represent impartially the condition 
of the oppressed people and seekers after justice and report 
unavoidable calamities. 3 In the same year 40 when various 
leading officials were appointed to supervise sales of different 


1 Akharndma , text III, p. 40, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 09. 

2 Op. cit., text, p. 87, translation, p. 123. 

3 Op. cit., text, p. 478, translation, pp. 719, 720. For good accounts 
of tho Yusufea’i campaign see Ravorty, Notes on Afghanistan (London, 
1888), pp. 259-205, and Vincent Smith, op. cit., pp. 232-230, Sardesai 
is wrong in stating that Birbal was killed in the Kashmir campaign. 

4 Op. cit., text, p. 196, translation, p. 278. 

6 Op. cit., text, p. 248, translation, p. 357. 

6 Op. cit., text, p. 330, translation, p. 484. 

7 Op. cit., text, p. 420, translation, p. 624. 

8 Vincent Smith, op. cit., p. 444. 

9 Akharndma, text III, p, 380, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 559. 

30 Op. cit., text, p. 396, translation, p. 585. 
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commodities on a commission basis, Blrbal was appointed in 
charge of the sale of cattle and buffaloes; the officers were to 
receive \% from the purchasers and 1% from the sellers, and the 
|% was to be their share. In the 28th year 1 he in. company 
•with Abul Fad!, Qasim ‘All Khan, Hakim Humam and Shamsher 
Khan Kotwal was appointed to ‘the administering of justice 
to complainants’. They were not only to be 'satisfied with 
witnesses and oaths, but make a profound investigation’. In 
fact this body was established as a final appellate Court of the 
realm on the lines of the present day Federal Court of India. 
In view of the above appointments Vincent Smith’s conclusion 
that 'he is not recorded as having held any important office’ 
is hardly justified. 

The regard which the Emperor had for him is farther 
borne out by the fact that he had a beautiful house built for him 
at Fathpur SikrI in the 27th year 2 , and the Emperor twice 
attended at his house special feasts which Blrbal arranged in his 
honour in the 27th 3 and 29th 4 years. In the 29th 5 year the 
Emperor even at the risk of his own life saved him from being 
crushed by an elephant which had run amok. The Emperor 
also went to his house 6 in the village Akbarpur Blrbal 7 , which 
Blrbal had founded on the banks of the Jamna some 30 miles 
north of Cawnpur, in the 28th year. This village was in his 
jagir in the Kalinjar Sarkar 8 mentioned by Bada’onl, and 
whence the false report of Blrbal having been seen after his 
death was received at the Court. Finally a reference may be 
included here to the identification 9 of Salimgarh in the Agra 
Fort as the baradarl of Blrbal on the authority of some native 
historians who have not yet been identified. 

In the above account I have not considered it necessary 
to refer to the religious discussions and wrangles in which lie 


1 Op. cit., text, p. 405, translation, p. 599. 

2 Op. cit., text, p. 397, translation, p. 587. For a photograph of the 
house see Vincent Smith, op. cit., p. 443 and the plate facing the page, 
and Percy Brown Cambridge History of India, IV, pp. 542, 543. 

3 Op cit., text, p. 397, translation, p. 587; also see Muhammad Husain 
Azmi, op. cii., pp. 296, 297. 

4 Op. cit., text, p. 438, translation, p. 657. 

5 Op. cit., text, p. 436, translation, p. 654. 

6 Op. cit., text, p. 415, translation, p. 617. 

7 F. N. Wright, Statistical, Descriptive and Historical Account of the 
North-Western Provinces of India, VI, p. 203 (Allahabad, 1881). Grierson 
notes that his descendants still exist in the Narnaul quarter of the town 
(op. cit.,p. 36) and Sib Singh Segar (op. cit., p. 455) records that the remains 
of beautiful buildings erected by him are all still to he found there, and 
that he founded the place at the instance of the Emperor. 

8 See Bada’oni, Muntahhab-ut-Tawdrikh, text II, pp. 357, 358, 
Lowe’s translation II, p. 369. 

9 North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, VII, p. 690 (Allahabad, 1884) 
and Hur Bakhsh in Annual Report Arch . Surv. Ind . for 1903-04), p. 169 
(Calcutta, 1906).’ 
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was often involved with. Bada’oni and other Muhammadan 
ecclesiasts; these are recorded in second and third volumes of 
the Muntakihab-ut-Tawdnhh . Nor have I discussed his bon- 
mots , jokes, parables and short stories which are still current in 
almost all parts of Northern India. All these are of no historical 
interest. Blrbal it may be noted was a Kabl of no mean order, 
a skilled musician, and was well known for his liberality and good 
nature. 

Two of his sons Lala and Har Bay held minor offices during 
Akbar’s time, but none of them rose to any high rank. 

From the above it is clear that Blrbal was not merely a 
story-teller, and a conversationalist whom only his bon mots 
made a favourite with Emperor Akbar. He was an officer of 
the rank of 2000 horse \ and besides being attached to various 
military expeditions was often sent on diplomatic missions of 
great importance. He was certainly an exception amongst all 
grandees of Akbar’s Court in not having been admonished for 
any shortcomings on any occasion whatsoever. He was the 
only Hindu member of Akbar’s universal religion Din-i-Ildhi 1 2 . 
It would be wrong to assert that he became a convert to this new 
religion simply to please the Emperor, rather it is suggested that 
he was fully satisfied about the soundness of its principles. In 
this connection it should not be forgotten that as a Brahman : 
he was a devout Hindu as is evidenced by his articles of worship 
which have now come to light, and his pilgrimage to Allahabad 
in 1576, while in the earlier years of the reign he was instrumental 
in making the Emperor take to Sun worship 3 . In Akbar’s 
regime he held a very high place being connected with the 
commerce department and the administration of justice. He 
would certainly have risen much higher but for his untimely 
death in the Yustxfza’I campaign. 

As an appendix to the above account I propose to include 
here a short description of certain articles of worship of Raja 
Birbal. These articles were recently acquired by my friend 
Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan of Patna City from a hoard 
in the possession of an old family now fallen on evil days in 
the United Provinces. I wish here to express my sincere thanks 
and gratitude to him for giving mo an opportunity of examining 
and describing this valuable find. 

These articles of worship are made of solid silver inlaid 
with gold and copper and are excellent examples of high class 
Bidri work. Leaving aside the intrinsic value of gold and silver 
their importance lies not only in the fact that they are excellent 


1 Tabaqdt-i-Akbari, II, De’s translation, p. 674. Sib Singh Saroj, 
loc . cit,\ p. 445, is incorrect in stating that he had attained the rank of 
5,000. 

2 For a critical account see Vincent Smith, op . cit, pp. 209-422. 

3 See Bada’onl MuntaMkab-ut-Tawdnhh> text II, pp, 260, 261, Lowe’s 
translation II, p. 26S. 
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dated specimens of Bidri-ware, nearly 400 years old, but also 
because they bear the name of the owner and the dates on which 
he acquired them, in both the VikrimI samat and the Salivahan 
gake. They also enable us to judge the social and material 
position of their owner, Raja Blrbal, at the time noted in the 
inscription. 

The pancha-pdtra (Figs. 3, 4) or the flat-bottomed basin 
for water used in the course of the ablutions is 3f inches high; 
and 3| inches in diameter. The presence of shallow depressions 
in the centre of its bottom seems to indicate that it was made 
on some type of a turning wheel or lathe, and this is confirmed 
by its very regular outline and shape. It has an outwardly 
projecting rim about half-an-inch broad along its upper edge. 
Both the rim and the outer surface of the basin are worked in 
Bidxi style, and the main motive is the Kalilca or conventionalized 
mango design with a branch of leaves filling up the central 
space. Above and below this motive are a row of heart-shaped 
petals with two rows of ovoidal leaf-like figures on either side. 
The spaces between the 8 main KaliJcas are filled in by well- 
chased gold leaves. The outlines of the Kalikas , about f of an 
inch broad, are in gold and so are the heart-shaped motives, 
while the foliage and smaller leaves are of copper. The motive 
on the rim consists of very regularly laid out ovoidal leaves in a 
single row, in gold, filling up almost the entire surface. 

The tdmra-hunda (Figs. 5, 6) or the flat-bottomed plate 
is 71 inches in maximum diameter at the top and has a diameter 
of inches at the bottom; it is about an inch deep. The motive 
of the pancha-pdtra is repeated on this plate, except that there is 
a circular stellar design in the centre surrounded by a circlet 
of 8 Kalika designs. The heart-shaped gold bits on the rim are, 
owing to their small size, not so well executed as those on the 
rim of the pancha-pdtra. 

Both these vessels bear the inscriptions 4 Shrlman Maharaj 
Brahm Dat, samat 1608, sake 1473 ? reproduced in photographs 
4 and 6 respectively. The date according to the Christian ora 
would be 1551 A.D. about 11 years before BlrbaTs introduction 
to Emperor Akbar’s Court. 

The Achamam (Fig. 7) or the spoon used in the course of 
ablutions is about 5 inches long. The spoon end, which is slightly, 
less than an inch in diameter, is not quite circular but octagonal, 
and bears 8 low ridges on its inner surface, and at the bottom 
has a solar design in gold. The handle is fluted above and 
there is a bird figure on either side where it is joined to the spoon- 
end. The other end of the handle has an image of the god 
Ganesa with a five-headed hooded cobra forming an umbrella 
over the image. In Madam Getty's 1 excellent monograph 

1 Alice Getty, Garie4a> A Monograph on the Elephant-faced God 
(Oxford, 1936). 

4B 
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on Oaneia I have not found any figure corresponding to this 
representation of GaneSa. It may be noted that though gold 
chasing in three rows is to be found on the stem, no gold inlay 
has been used on the figures of Ganeia or of the cobra. 

The last item, the most interesting of the list, is a standing 
image of Npitya^Gopdla (Fig. 1) fitted on a beautifully executed 
pedestal, and a prabhavali fixed by struts behind it. The 
pedestal (Fig. 2) underneath bears an inscription similar to 
those on the other vessels except for the dates, both samat and 
idlce, which are six years later, viz. 1614 and 1479 respectively. 

The pedestal is roughly 4 inches square, and about 2 inches 
high* with a grooved-in space in which the image is slipped in 
from behind, and two rectangular slots for the fitting in of the 
prabhavali on the sides. The pedestal is ornamented with a 
row of inverted heart-shaped golden petals joined together 
by regular arcs connected with one another on the outer bases. 
The same design is repeated over the hollow groove for the 
reception of the image, while the flange next to it bears a single 
row of stellar petals. The main bevelled surface is ornamented 
with a beautifully executed foliage design in gold. It is inter¬ 
esting to note here that the Kalika design is not used in the 
ornamentation of the pedestal or the image. 

The prabhavali stands some 6 inches high with the struts 
about an inch long fitted into the pedestal. It is an ornamented 
ring, somewhat ovoidal in outline with a maximum breadth of 
about 5 inches, and represents a halo of flames ( jvdlas ) shown in 
conventional curls round the periphery. The flames or jvdlas 
are executed in gold, while the central ovoidal pivot about § 
inch in height bears a stellar design in gold. 

The image of Npitya-Gopdla is some 3 inches in height and 
is standing on a padma-pitha or the conventional lotus flower 
base about 1£ inch in diameter. It is an image of the young 
Krisna in the dancing attitude resembling in general the Navanita- 
nrityamurti bronze figured by Rao b The right foot is made to 
rest on a Sanlcha to provide better attachment to the pedestal, 
and the hands are held in a Kataka-hasta or pose. There is no 
malcuta on the head and the hair are coiled into a prominent 
knot behind the head in the characteristic South-Indian style. 
The ears are large and bored in the lower lobe; they arc supported 
by a broad lapel connected with the shoulders somewhat similar 
to the type reproduced in Madam Getty's figure of Bala-Krisna,* 
It is a nude figure, but is embellished with ornaments, such as a 
necklace with an amulet in the centre worked in gold, a waist¬ 
band, bangles round the wrists, and anklets on the legs and the 
feet. 


1 T. A. Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography I, pt. i, p. 206, 
pi, lx, fig. 1 (Madras, 1914). 

2 Alice Getty, op, ciL , pi. xv, %. h. 
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These articles are of a polished chocolate brown or bronze 
colour which appears to be due partly to oxidation during the 
process of manufacture, and partly to their age. These articles 
of worship with the name Brahm Bat inscribed on them, and the 
dates 1608 and 1614 samat , eleven and five years earlier than 
his introduction to Emperor Akbar’s Court, indicate that 
Blrbal at the time must have been a man of position and 
means, and not a mere nobody. Unfortunately very little 
information is available regarding the exact history of these 
vessels, and one must add a word of caution regarding the 
possibility of their being fakes, though in view of their historical 
value not having been realized at the time of their sale, this is 
hardly likely. 

I have to express my great indebtedness to Rao Bahadur 
K. N. Bikshit, the late Director-General of Archaeology in India, 
for his expert advice in reference to these articles of worship 
and for lending me several books from his departmental 
library. 


Explanation of Plate. 

All the figures are direct reduced photographs of the articles of 
worship of Raja Blrbal. 

Fig. 1. The image with the pedestal and the prabhdvali. Front view. 
Fig. 2. Pedestal from below showing the inscription of the name of the 
owner and the date. 

Figs. 3, 4. Side view and base of the pancha-patm. 

Figs. 5, 6._ Upper and lower views of the tamra-famda. 

Fig. 7. Achamam seen from above. 
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A New Discovery referring to Marco Polo’s Departure 
from China from the Chinese Source. 

Yang Chih-Chitj. 

{Communicated by Dr. Kalidas Nag.) 

Much has been done to the solution of the many puzzled 
questions in the book of Marco Polo. The Identification of 
places, the interpretation of strange terms and the illustration 
of obscure customs, all these have been largely worked out 
by the laborious researches of the lovers of this traveller. Little, 
indeed, has been left unexplained about the numerous state¬ 
ments which Marco gives in his book and which may seem curious 
and incomprehensible at first sight. 

There remains still, however, a great deal of puzzles about 
the circumstances of our traveller’s personal history. Marco 
resided in China for a long time; no one nowadays doubts this 
fundamental fact; but none, alas! has been able to find any 
mention of him from Chinese sources of information. Pauthier’s 
assertion, supported by Chang Hsing-Lang and Charignon, 1 that 
the ‘Polo’ found in the Chinese annals of the Mongol Dynasty 
(Yuan-Shi), who was nominated as a second class commissioner 
or agent attached to the Privy Council in the year 1277, refers 
to our author Marco Polo, has been refuted by M. Pelliot. 2 Since 
then, no satisfactory identification has been made of Marco 
Polo from Chinese materials of history. 

I have found in a Chinese book an official document which 
I think refers to the doings of Marco Polo in China, with the 
only omission of his name in it. The passage runs as follows: 

‘On the 17th day of the 8th month of the 27th year of 
Chi-Yuan (September 21, 1290) Minister A-Nan-Da and 
another official, Bieh-Bu-Hua present jointly a petition to the 
court, saying: 

‘We have received a petition from Minister Sha-Pu- 
Ting which reads: 

‘On the 3rd month of this year (April-May 1290) the 
three lords U-Lu-Tai, A-Pi-Shi-Ha and Huo-Jeh have arrived 
here who are "despatched to the Kingdom of the great king 


1 Pauthier's text of Marco Polo , p. ix and p. 361. 

Chang Hsing-Lang: The 'Marco Polo * in the Chinese Books of 
History, an article prefaced to the introduction to his Chinese translation 
of The Book of Ser Marco Polo. 

A. J. H. Charignon’s preface to his version of Pauthier's text of Marco 
Polo, 

* See Pelliot’s article in T'oung Pao of 1927-192S. Pp. 166-169. 
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A-Lu-Him, by the way of Ma-Pa-Rh. Accompanying them 
are one hundred and sixty persons, among whom ninety have 
been given their share of government provisions. 1 have 
been informed that the remaining seventy arc only persons 
sent as presents (to be slaves to the three lords) by other 
officials, or bought by them. 1 beg therefore that provisions 
be not given to them. 5 

‘The decree of the Emperor after reading this petition 
is: Let shares of provisions be not given to them! 5 

The above passage is taken from a Chinese book entitled 
Jan ■‘Chi, which is an odd collection of governmental docu¬ 
ments containing regulations and ordinances regarding the post 
system in the Mongol period, and abstracted from the Chinese 
Encyclopaedia, Yung-Lo-Ta-Dian (now missing), composed in 
1408. An examination of it gives us much light on the relation 
existing between it and what has been described in the book of 
Marco Polo. In his book (see the Book of Ser Marco Polo, 
of Yule and Cordier’s third edition, the 17th chapter of the 
prologue, pp. 31-33) Marco tells us that Argon, the lord of the 
Levant (ie. Persia) had sent three barons as ambassadors to 
Cathay to request a Mongol lady for his bride from the great 
Caan Cublay. The names of the three barons were Oulatay, 
Apusca and Coja. When a maiden was given to them, they 
decided to return by the sea route and asked Marco’s family (i.e. 
Marco, his uncle and his father) to travel with them. A com¬ 
parison of this chapter with the above Chinese document will 
show that there is much coincidence between them. Eor it is 
very easy, by similarity of pronunciations between the two 
sources, to identify the Oulatay of Marco Polo with U-La-Tai 
of our Chinese document, Apusca with A-Pi-Shi-Ha, Coja with 
Huo-Heh and Argon with A-Lu-Hun. What interests us more 
is that not only are the names of the three barons of the two 
sources similar in the two sources, but the order in which they 
are enumerated in the two books is also the same. And, to 
complete their coincidence, Ma-Pa-Rh of the Chinese material 
corresponds obviously with the ‘Maabar’ of Marco Polo, which 
is the name of the south-east coast of modem India; and their 
returning to A-Lu-Hun (Argon) through this place as related by 
the Chinese passage suggests that the three lords were decided 
to take the sea route, as was reported by Marco Polo. 

It is very safe, therefore, to conclude that the three lords 
in the Chinese document are the very three barons sent by 
Argon of Persia as ambassadors to China, and at the time when 
the petition was written Marco Polo was with them, though 
his name was not included in the petition. 

Another light is thrown to us in the person of Sha-Bu-Ding 
of our document. According to the Mongol Annals (Yuan-Shi, 
vol. 16), Sha-Bu-Ting was a minister of the province of Chiang- 
Huai, in the year 1290, and Chi’tian-Chou, the Zayton of Marco 
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Polo, was a port then governed as part of this province (see vol. 62 
of the Yuan-Shi). So we infer that at the time when the peti¬ 
tion was presented, Marco Polo and the three ambassadors were 
staying at the port of Zayton. 

So far as our knowledge goes, the above passage is the only 
information we can get from Chinese sources about Marco Polo’s 
stay in China, The absence of his name in this passage is 
surely very regrettable, but not altogether without compensa¬ 
tion. For it gives us light on the position Marco held in the 
Mongol court. If he had held a high rank in the government, 
his name should not be omitted in the Chinese petition. We 
derive from this that the office Marco served in China could not 
be so exalted as ho would have us believe, and this serves as an 
explanation why it is difficult to find from Chinese materials of 
history any mention of his name who has left so gloriously a 
reputation in the western world, and whose book has led to the 
discovery of America. 


Paper received —31-3-] 044. 
Paper published —14-7-1944. 
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Some Etched Canadian Beads from Egypt. 

By Tsoming N. Shiah. 

(Communicated by Dr. Kalidas Nag.) 

Etched carnelian beads have designs in white colour chemi¬ 
cally produced on red carnelian by etching and heating. This 
technique is still known to the Indian bead-maker at Sindh, 
who produces the white pattern by soda treatment and heating. 1 
In Beck’s comprehensive article on ancient etched carnelian 
beads, he says that the only definite case of specimens of this 
process for Egypt is a scarab of Amenhetep I. 2 When the 
writer was working on ancient Egyptian beads in London, he 
found three etched carnelian beads from Egypt in the Petrie 
Collection in the University College, University of London. 
The most interesting piece among them is one'dated to the 
Eleventh Dynasty. It was found by Petrie in the Tomb 197 
at Abydos in 1922, but so far has not been published. Besides 
the specimen in question, the tomb contained many small ring- 
beads of blue faience and the c Antef Stelae’ which alone has 
been published in the Report. 3 This tomb has been dated 
to the Eleventh Dynasty with a fair certainty by the ‘Antef 
Stelae’. The faience ring-beads have a thick and brilliant glaze 
with a rich deep blue tint, and are characteristic of the Middle 
Kingdom. Our specimen is a barrel-shaped head and is etched 
with an eye-pattern combined with a chevron design (fig. 1), a 
typical pattern of the beads of the ‘ Early 
Phase (before 2000 B.C.)’ in Beck’s article. 4 
This type of beads was fairly common in 
Mesopotamia from the Protodynastic times 
down to the Sargonic period centring upon 
the Third Dynasty of Ur 5 and has been 
found also in Mohenjo-daro, India. 6 Those 
from India show the same technique, but are different in form and 
decoration. On the other hand, two beads from Ur, now in the 
British Museum (B.M. 120598, and 123213) show striking 


1 JS. Mackay, Decorated- Carnelian Beads , in Mem (1938), No. 150, 
pp. 143-146. 

2 H. C. Beck, Etched Carnelian Bead , in Antiquaries Journal , XIXX 
(1933), p. 395. 

3 F. W. Petrie, The Tombs of Courtiers (1925), p. 10, sec. 20. 

4 Beck, op. cit p. 396. 

6 O. L. Woolley, Ur Excavation II, Royal Cemetery (1934), p. 374; 
also Mackay, ‘A 9 Cemeteries at Kish , pt. I, p. 56, pi. IV, fig. 30; and 
Mackay, A Sumerian Palace, etc., pi. xliiii, fig. 9; pi. lx, figs. 54-8, 

6 John Marshall; Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization (1932), 
I, pp. 104-105; IX, pp. 515-6; pi. CXLVI, 43-45. 
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Fig. 1. Bead from 
Abydos. (1/3) 
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similarity in shape and pattern to our specimen (fig. 2). There 
is no question that our specimen was 
imported from Mesopotamia* Tire 
synchronology between Egypt and 
Mesopotamia from this evidence can 
he collated by others* There are two 
Fig, 2. Beads from Ur. Egyptian alabaster vases inscribed in 
cuneiform with Sargonie (Akkadian) 
royal names, Bimus and Naram-Sin. 1 The vases are of the 
Tenth-Eleventh Dynasty type. 2 A cylinder-seal inscribed in 
hieroglyph and cuneiform in the Collection of Carnarvon bears 
the royal name ‘Sehetepibre’ (Amenemhet I), the first pharoah of 
the Twelfth Dynasty, while its cuneiform inscription belongs to 
the Epoch of the Third Dynasty of Ur as shown by its form of 
writing, according to Sayce. 3 The treasure from Tod in Upper 
Egypt is dated to Amenemhet IT of the Twelfth Dynasty by the 
cartouche on the box. The box contained many gold, silver, 
and lapis lazuli objects, including cylinder-seals and beads, 
which are certainly imported from Mesopotamia. Some of the 
heads of lapis lazuli have characteristic forms, such as the 
facetted barrel-beads with a square cross-section, and the 
triangular spacers, both of them having been found at Ur. 4 
The cylinder-seals of lapis lazuli have cuneiform inscriptions 
which are of the period of Hammurabi of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon. 5 Although the absolute chronology of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia before the Middle Kingdom could not be fixed 
quite definitely at present, yet their synchronology is fairly 
certain as proved by beads and other archaeological objects. 

The other two specimens of etched carnelian beads are dated 
to the Greco-Roman period. Both of them came from Petrie's 
excavations at Baft el Henna in 1905-6 (Tomb Nos. 705 and 
7906*). But the beads in question 
have not been mentioned in bis 
Report, 6 nor have been published SI 

in his later works. Both of them W 

are circular button-shaped beads 
•witti an elliptical or plano-convex- 1 'ig. 3 . Beads from Saft ol 
section (fig. Ij). The etched white Henna, (Natural yim) 
pattern is a circular ring with a row 

of radiated small crosses on one bead, and a large cross encircled 




pp 102^3^ ® a y ce » ^ le °f Middle Kingdom, in Ancient Egypt, 1921, 

! Stow Vases, pis. XXVIII, 584, 589; XXIX, 617, 621. 

Finches and Newberry, A Cylinder-seal, etc., in Journal of Egyptian 

£,tsSSSK X: 1 ”- f " 

t Woolley, op. tit., p. 369, fig. 78; pis. 144-145. 

I ®- d ? la Roqne, Tod, 1934 & 1936, (1937), pp. 119-121. 

Fetrie, KyJcsos and Israeli Cities, (1906). 
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by a ring and filled with one dot each at the space between 
each two arms of the cross on another bead. They belong to 
the ‘Middle Phase (300 B.C.-A.D, 200)’ of Beck’s scheme. 1 
Again, the place of their manufacture is in western Asia. Beads 
of this type are extremely common in sites of the Scytho- 
Parthian and Kushan period in the North-west of India. 2 
They have been found even as east as ancient Khotan in 
Chinese Turkestan. 3 This shows how useful the beads are as 
archaeological evidence for revealing a contact between two 
cultures in widely separated regions. 

I wish to thank my teacher, Prof. S. It. K. Glanville of the 
University of London, for giving me the kind permission to 
study the unrivalled collection of beads in his charge with a 
view to their publication, and regret that the difficulty of com¬ 
munication under the present condition prevents me from 
sending the typescript of this article for his criticism. 


1 Beck, op. tit., p. 396. 

2 Marshall, op. tit ., p. 583, footnote 11; and also Woolley, op. tit.. 


p. 374. 

3 A Stein, Serind'ia , (1921), pp. 117, 122, 127; pi. IV, (Khot. 02r, 
02q, Yo, 00125 and Jiya, 005). 
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PREFACE. 

In the year 1938 my article entitled 'Bibliography of ancient 
Indian terracotta figurines’ summarizing all articles written 
up to 1930 was published (JRASBL, IV, 1938, pp. 67-120). 
Since that time so many articles on ancient Indian terracotta 
figurines had been published that It lias been quite necessary 
to publish their summaries as a supplement to the aforesaid 
communication. I have, therefore, published them exactly 
in the same manner as was done in case of the articles mentioned 
above. This summarizes articles generally written in the period 
between 1937 and 1942, 

ABBREVIATIONS. 
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Antiquity. 

Archaic and ancient Indian terracottas. By L. Sternbach, 
Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, Kern Institute, 
Leyden, 

Annals of the Bhandark&r Oriental Research Institute. 
Archaeological Department of Nizam, Annual Report. 

Asiatic Review. 

Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report. 

Bulletin des Musses Royaux d’Art ©t d’Histoire, 

Excavations at Harappa. By M. S. Vats. 

Excavations at Rairh. By K. N. Puri, 

Further excavations at Mohenjo-daro. By E. Maokay. 
Grundzuge der Indischen Kunst. By S. Kramrisch. 

Iraq. 

Indian Arts and Letters. 

Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters. 
Journal of the Royal Society of Arts. 

Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society. 

Man. 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India. 

Modem Review. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society. 

Raj ghat Terracottas. By V. S. Agrawala. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

L Agrawala, V. S. JUPHS, X, pp. 59-64; pis. 1-411; 19117. 

(1) Terracottas from Ghoshi, 

Here the author studies certain terracottas found at Ghoshi 
in Azamgarh district in the United Provinces of Agra. and 
Oudh. As these specimens are found by chance, £ there is no 
stratum or level to indicate the period for which our sole criterion 
for the present remains the style 7 (p. 59). So far as technique 
is concerned, these specimens are mainly handmade, the material 
used is red clay of rough texture and the style is noted by 
remarkable crudity, verging on the primitive. According to 
the author these specimens are to be ascribed to the Kush ana 
age. The illustrated specimens are male figure (pi. I, fig. 1), 
female figure (ibid., figs. 2-4, II, fig. 5) and human head 
(pis. II, figs. 6-7, III, figs. 8-10). 

2. —- JUPHS, X, p. 88; pi. II, fig. 3; 1937. 

(2) Further-acquisitions to the Mathura Museum. 

Among some important additions to the Mathura Museum 
the author has noted an Indian adaptation of the well-known 
Greek sculpture of ‘Herakles and Nemean Lion’ made in 
terracotta (pi. II, fig. 3). 

3. --- BT, pp. 1-8; pis. I-V; 1941. 

(3) Here the author has described and illustrated certain 
terracotta figurines found at Rajghat in Benares district in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. The terracottas which 
have been found here number approximately two thousand 
specimens and mostly belong to the Gupta age. They are 
interesting for the varieties of the head-dress and for the paint¬ 
ings in line and colour still preserved on many of them. The 
illustrated specimens represent human head (pi. I, l, 3, 4), 
female head (pi. II, 8), male bust (pi. I, 2), head of Parvatl- 
Parameilvara (pi. Ill, 12), Kinnara-mithuna (pi IV, 13), scone 
representing asoka-prenkha (ibid., 14), hunter (pi V, 15) and 
Siva (ibid., 16). It seems that the specimens nos. pis. II, 5-7, 
and III, 9-11 have not been described. 

4. Anonymous. AE, XXXII, pp. 769, 770; figs. A, B; 1936. 

Archaeology in Baroda. 

The author describes and illustrates certain terracotta 
figurines found at Kamrej in Navsari district of the Baroda 
State (fig. A) and at Amreli in Kathiawar (fig, B). 

6b 
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5. Chandra, G. C. ASIAR for 1934-35, p. 40; pi. XVII, b; 

1937, 

(1) Excavations at Nalanda. 

In course of excavation at monasteries Nos. 11 and 12 at 
Nalanda in Patna district in Bihar the author has discovered a 
number of ‘terracotta plaques decorated with human and 
animal figures’ (pi. XVII, b) (p, 40). 

0. ASIAR for 1935-36, p. 53; pi. XVI, f; 193S, 

(2) Excavations at Rajgir. 

In course of exposing the circular brick structure known as 
the Maniyar Math at Rajgir in Patna district in Bihar the author 
has discovered a large number of terracottas representing human 
and animal figurines (pi. XVI, f). 

7. Corbiau, S. BMRAH, mars-avril, pp, 1-3; 1936. 

(1) Collection de pieces provenant de FInde. 

Here an account has been given of the terracottas found 
at Sari-Dlleri and Sulai-Dheri in Peshawar district in the North- 
West Frontier Province. Major i). H. Gordon who discovered 
the mound of Sari-Dheri thought that the civilization evidenced 
by these specimens could be dated from c. 250-50 B.C.; but the 
present authoress believes that the archaic figurines found here 
belong to the 3rd-4th millenniums B.C. and that the later 
figurines to the Graeco-Buddhist age. Most of these ’archaic 
figurines have analogies with the Sumerian (age of Jemdet 
Nasr), Aegean (ancient Minoan) and Russian Turkestan (Anau 
HI) antiquities. The illustrated specimens represent a human 
head (fig. 11) and a human bust (fig, 15)—both in Graeco- 
Buddhist style. The remaining figures are of archaic character 
and represent two unidentifiable specimens (frontispiece and 
fig. 12), a female figure (fig. 13) and another archaic figurine 
(fig. 14). 

8, -- M, XXXVII, pp. 150-52; 1937, 

(2) Prehistoric remains on historic sites of India and the 

Near East. 

In this paper the authoress has opined that Sari-Dheri 
‘forms part of a vast cultural cycle that will be met in the deeper 
layers of many sites of historical date, that there are many 
points of analogies between these archaic Indian remains with 
regions so far off as pre-Hittite Asia Minor and the Early Minoan 
Aegean/ that ‘a whole stratum of Taxila bears the mark of 
Scythian art’ which flourished in South Russia from the sixth 
to the second century B.C., and that 4 Taxila appears to be of 
first importance also for the history of religions’. She doubts 
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i, 4), woman and children (ibid., i, 5),bear (ibid., j, 3) and antelope 
(ibid., j, 4). It is strange that many illustrations have not been 
described in the text. 


12. Butt, G. S. JISOA, VI, pp. 169-80; pis. XXXVI-XXXTX, 
1938. 

Bengali Terracottas. 

In course of giving an interesting resume of Bengali terra¬ 
cottas the author has opined that this art may be divided as 
belonging to two periods, one ending with the close of the Bala 
and Sena ages and the other till almost the end of the nineteenth 
century. Though he has given an account of the first type of 
specimens, yet the article is almost devoted to the study of the 
terracotta plaques found on the Beul, a monument of probably 
the seventeenth century A.B. at Mathurapur in Faridpur 
district in Bengal. The illustrated specimens which are taken 
from the Beul itself represent the lion-belt (pi. XXXVI, 2), 
Ramayana and Krishna-lila scenes (ibid., 4, pi. XXXVII, 1), 
Kirtimukha (pis. * XXXVI, 1, XXXVII, 3). Kirtana-scene 
(pi. XXXVI, 2), two females worshipping one Kalpataru (ibid., 
3), Lakshmana (pi. XXXIX, 2), lion (§ardula) rampant super¬ 
imposed on an elephant (ibid., 4), superimposed figures of armed 
soldiers (ibid., 5), herd of deer fleeing from hunters (pi. 
XXXVIII), hunting scene (pi. XXXIX, 3, 6), plaque represent¬ 
ing two sphinenes (ibid., 1). 


13. Gordon, B. H. I, Vol. V, pp. 85-88; pis. VI-IX; 1938. 

(1) The age of frontier terracottas. 

This is a reply to Corbiau’s paper summarized as No, 9. 
According to the present author the Channavira, etched camelian 
beads, lids in the central knob handles, applied and incised 
techniques in eye-form, fan-shaped head-dress are not convincing 
criteria for drawing any deductions. Ho opines that the goddess 
represented in the terracottas with the rosetted head-dress is 
Anaitis, Anahid or Nanaia. In order to illustrate his points 
of argument the author has illustrated certain specimens which 
are archaic head (pi. VI, fig. 1; fig. 2—-left figs.), human head 
(ibid., fig. 2—third and fourth figs, from left), head with the 
knotted head-dress (ibid., fig. 3), head with the conical Parthian 
cap (pi. VII, fig. 4), moustached Scythian figures (pi. VII, fig. 5), 
archaic figure (pi. VIII, 6 and 7), archaic and Hellenistic head 
(pi. VIII, fig. 8), archaic moulded figure (ibid., fig. 9), primitive 
female figure with the fan-shaped head-dress (pi. IX, fig. 10), 
Hellenistic head (ibid!, fig. 11), mask-like face (ibid., fig. 12). 
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14. - M, XXXVII, pp. 198-99; 1937. 

(2) Prehistoric remains on historic sites: a reply. 

This is a reply to Mile. Corbiau’s article summarized as 
article No. 8. According to him the terracottas from Sari-Dlieri 
and other kindred sites may be divided into three groups, viz., 
the terracottas of Hellenistic appearance, Syrian derivation of 
180-50 B.C. and a group of figurines and animals which appear 
to be just pre-Kushan of 100 B.C.-300 A.D. 

15. --- A, XI, pp. 70-79 ; pis. I and II; 1939. 

(3) The mother-goddess of Gandhara, 

From the evidence of the terracotta figurines which have 
been dated from the third century B.C. to the 3rd century A.D. 
the author has established that a cult of the Mother-Goddess 
in her manifestation as the Persian Anaitis existed in India. 

16. Gordon, D. H. and M. E. I, Vol. VII, pp. 1-12; pi. I; 

1940. 

(1) Mohenjo-daro; some observations on Indian pre-history. 

Among various topics the authors have made some observa¬ 
tions on terracotta figurines found at Mohenjo-daro. So far as 
female figurines are concerned, they have remarked that almost 
all these have the fan-shaped head-dress, that where the eyes 
are present, they are applied, that "they are practically, without 
exception, of pink-coloured terracotta with a red wash, that 
the majority of the figures have a single necklace and that they 
have a narrow applied loin-cloth and are not completely nude. 
Regarding the male figurines they have remarked that * they are 
for the most part of the same pink pottery, that the majority 
of these figurines have no head-dress, but a certain number have 
widespread horns and that these figures are completely nude. 
They also refer to human masks, man-headed animals and ordi¬ 
nary animals. They hold that there is no Yogic influence in the 
face of any figure. They do not hold the view of Dr. Mackay 
that certain terracottas of rough workmanship are the work of 
children and believe that the Mohenjo-daro terracottas have no 
Sumerian affinities. They have illustrated the figure of a man 
(pi I) found in Zhob which is, according to them, the most 
Sumerian looking object yet found in India. 

17. -■-* JRASBL, VI, a pp, 61-72; pis. 4, 5; 1940. 

(2) Survivals of the Indus Culture. 

Here the authors have shown the points of similarity between 
the objects of the Indus Valley age and those of the later ages 
and in proving this point they have illustrated a few terracotta 
figurines among other objects. The illustrated specimens are 
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bird (pi. 4, 1, 2), bird-whistle (ibid., 3), bird-rattle (ibid,, 4), 
Hellenistic head (ibid., 5), divided figure (pi. 5, 1, 3) and female 
figure (ibid., 2). 

18. Johnston, E. H. ABIA for 1937, p. 16; pi V; 1939. 

Indian Institute, Oxford, 

The author has illustrated a female figure (pi. V). According 
to him ‘the best authorities place it in the third century B.O., 
and it certainly cannot be later than the first century B.O. 3 

19. Khan, H. H. ASIAR for 1935-36, p. 70; pi XXXIX, d; 

1938. 

Exploration in the Madras Presidency. ’ 

The author reports the discovery of a few terracotta figurines 
on the summit of the cairn hill on the Xilgixis among which one 
representing the head of a cow (pi. XXIX, d) has been illus¬ 
trated. 

20. Kramrisch, S. GIK, pp. 127-28, tefel 47 ; 1924. 

The authoress illustrates a magnificent Vishnu-head pre¬ 
served in the Museum of the Varendra Research Society. 

21. -— JISOA, VII, pp. 89-110; pis. VII-IX; 1939. 

(2) Indian Terracottas. 

Here the authoress has given a highly interesting account 
of Indian terracottas. There are certain conclusions which are 
quite important. According to the opinion of the present 
authoress there are two types of terracottas, viz., (1) ageless 
type and (2) timed variation. Then she has dealt with earth, 
physiognomy, costume and conveyance. So far as the typo of 
the timed variation is concerned, she has given an idea of data, 
technique and places. She has given an elaborate description 
of Pataliputra, Buxar and Mathura terracottas. The illustrated 
specimens are all taken from the Patna Museum collection and 
represent male figure (pis. VII, 1-4, 6, 13, 14, VIII, 7, 10, 11, 
IX, 6), male torso (pi. VIII, 6), male figure with ram (ibid., 8), 
Yaksha (ibid., 9), male head (ibid., 12, 13), female figure (pis. 
VII, 5, 7-11, VIII, 2, IX, 1-5), female figure with serpent- 
head (pi. VII, 12), human head (pi VIII, 1), animal-hoad (?) 
(pl VII, 15), elephant (ibid., 16, pi VIII, 4). griffino (pi VIII, 3) 
and horse (ibid., 5). 

22. Maohay, E. JRSA, LXXXV, p. 542; fig. 8; 1937. 

(1) Excavation at Chanhu-daro. 

The author describes and illustrates one female figurine 
(fig.) found at Chanhu-daro in Nawabshah district in Sind and 
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referable to the Indus Valley age. According to him this 
represents mother-goddess. 

2;h - FEM, I,pp. 257-316; II, pis. LXVI, 23, LXXI, 

23, 25-32, LXXir, LXXIJT, LXXIV, 1-5, 7, 8, 13, 
14-17, 21-20, LXXV, 1-23, LXXVI, 1-25, LXXVII, 
2-7, 10-12, 17, 18, 21, 22, LXXVIII, 1, 3, 5-9, 11, 12, 
LX XIX, 1-4, 7-17, 22, 23, 25-27, 29-33, LXXX, 
I, 2, 4, 6-12, 14-23, 25-27, LXXXI, 1-5, 7-11, 13, 
14, 17-1.9,0X11, 10, 11; 1938. 

(2) Here the author has described and illustrated certain 
terracotta figurines found in course of excavation between 1927 
and 1931 at Mohcnjo-daro in Larkana district in Sind and be¬ 
longing to the Indus Valley age. He has divided these specimens 
into two groups, viz., human and animal. Further each group 
of figurines has been divided into two classes, viz., those found 
in the upper levels down to 12 ft. below datum and those from 
below that level. So far as human figurines are concerned, he 
has shown that ‘most of the figurines were painted over with a 
red slip or wash that In only a few of the better made figurines 
is the red slip polished. 5 ‘Besides the general coating of red, 
there is now definite evidence that on some at least of these 
figurines other colours also were used. 5 ^According to the 
author ‘ none of the female figurines are represented as entirely 

nude; they usually wear a short, plain kilt.sometimes 

ornamented with medallions So far as the modelling of these 
figurines is concerned, the author has shown that the eyes are 
represented by flat pellets of clay, that the nose was formed 
simply by pinching up the clay, that the nostrils are merely 
represented by holes, that the ears are never represented except 
the animal—like ears associated with horns. Regarding the 
dating of these figurines he has remarked, ‘I find it impossible 
as yet to distinguish with any degree of certainty between the 
figurines from the upper and lower levels respectively 5 (p. 270). 
The illustrated specimens represent human figure (pi. LXXIII, 
7, 13, LXXIV, 14, 16, LXXV, 11, 20, LXXVI, 6, 14, 17, 19), 
human head (pis. LXXIII, 3, LXXIV, 21, LXXVI, 9, 12), 
human double head (pi. LXXVI, 8), human mask (pis. LXXIV, 
22, LXXVI, I, 2, 4), male figure (pis. LXXI1, 3, 7-JO, LXXIII, 
1, 8, LXXIV, 17, 2, 3, 24, LXXVI, 15, 16, 23, 24), male mask 
(pis. LXXIV, 25, 26, LXXVI, 3), male bust (pL LXXVI, 18), 
male child (pi. LXXVI, 25), female figure (pis. LXXII, 1, 
LXXIII, 2, 4, 6, 12, LXXIV, 15, LXXV, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8-10, 13, 
15-19, 21-23, LXXVI, 7, 10, 11, 20-22), mother and child 
(pis. LXXII, 2, LXXV, 3, 7, 12, 14, LXXVI, 13), female torso 
(pi. LXXII, 5, 6), female bust (pi. LXXVI, 5), mother-goddess 
(pi. LXXV, 1) and crawling child (pi. LXXVIII, 10). So far 
as the animal figurines are concerned, he has remarked that 
‘like the human figurines, the animal figures were frequently 
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coated with a red wash or slip, varying from a light to dark 
red 5 (p. 283). The illustrated animal and bird figurines are 
dove (pis. LXXI, 28, LXXIV, 4, LXXYIT, 3, 5, 11, 12, LXXX, 
15, 18, 23, 25, 27), fowl or goose (pi LXXIV, 1), foul or dove 
(pi. LXXIV, 2), pheasant (ibid., 3), foul (pis. LXXVII, 4, LXXX, 
20), dove or cock (pi. LXXVII, 7), crested bunting (ibid., 6), 
goose or duck (ibid., 10), peacock (pi. LXXX, 22), monkey 
(pis. LXXI, 27, LXXVIII, 3, 8, 9, LXXX, 1, 2, LXXXI, 18, 
19), antelope (pis. LXXVII, 2, LXXX, 4), dog (pis. LXXVII, 
17, LXXVIII, 7, LXXIX, 4, 11, 12, 15, LXXX, 9), rhinoceros 
(pis. LXXVII, 22, LXXIX, 2, 3), bull (pis. LXXVIII, 1, 6, 
LXXIX, 10, 17, 25-27, 29, 30-32, CXII, 10, 11), horse (pi. 
LXXVIII, 11), cross-bred animal (pi. LXXI, 26), bull’s head 
(pis. LXXIV, 8, LXXIX, 22, 23, 33), turtle (pis. LXXVII, 21, 
LXXX, 6), Gaur (pi. LXXVIII, 5), boar (pi. LXXIX, 1), 
hare (pi. LXXIX, 9, 10), elephant (ibid., 13-14), buffalo (pi 
LXXX, 7), ram (ibid., 8, 12), goat (ibid., 11), unidentifiable 
animal (pis. LXXIV, 13, LXXIX, 7, 8, LXXX, 10, 19, 
LXXXI, 1, la, 2, 2a, 7-9), Gallus domesticus (pi. LXXIV, 
5), unidentifiable figure (ibid., 7, LXXVIII, 12), dog-like animal 
(pi. LXXVII, 18), female kid (pi. LXXX, 14), head of bird 
(ibid., 16), dove or pigeon (ibid., 17), unidentifiable bird (ibid., 
21, 26, LXXXI, l€, 17), composite animal (pi. LXXXI, 3, 4, 
10, 11, 14) and figure having bird-like head (pi. LXXXI, 5). 

24. Majumdar, N. G. ASIAR for 1934-35, pp. 41-42; pi. 

XVIII, 1, 3; 1937. 

(1) Exploration in Bengal. 

In course of excavating the mound known as Medh at 
Gokul in Bogra district in Bengal the author has found a number 
of terracotta plaques among which some have been illustrated. 
They represent the fragmentary hand of Vishnu (pi. XVIII, 1) 
and a squatting male figure (ibid., 3). A13 these belong to the 
late Gupta age. 

25. - ASIAR for 1935-36, pp. 64-65; pi XXII, «ws, 

g-o; 1938. 

(2) Explorations at Lauriya-Xandangarh. 

While exploring the ancient mounds at Lauriya-Nandan- 
garh in Champaran district in Bihar the author has discovered 
a large number of terracotta figurines among which a few have 
been illustrated. The illustrated specimens represent human 
child (pi. XXII, b), human figure (ibid., 1, n), female figure 
(ibid., g , h, i,j, k, m, o), duck (ibid., c), and elephant head (ibid., d). 
These examples should be ascribed to the $imga age, i.e., second 
and first century B.C. on the stylistic consideration. It seems 
that the author has not described the specimens illustrated in 
pi XXII, i, h , l and n. 
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20. - ASIAR for 1935-36, pp. 68, 69; pi XXVIII, 

4, 5, 8, 11, 12; 1938. 

(3) Excavations at Gokul. 

While excavating the mound known as Medh in Gokul in 
Bogra district in Bengal the author has discovered a number 
of terracotta plaques bearing human and animal figures among 
which some have been illustrated. The illustrated specimens 
which represent human figure (pi. XXVII, 4, 5), head of lion 
(ibid., 8), boar (ibid., 11) and crocodile or Makara with the rider 
(ibid., 12) are typically Gupta in style and may be ascribed to 
the sixth or seventh century A.D. The author in a foot-note 
informs us that similar terracottas were found by him at 
Govinda Bhita mound in Mahasthan in Bogra district in Bengal. 

27. - ASIAR for 3936-37, p. 50; pis, XXII, XXIII, 

4-18, XXIV, 7-16; 1940. 

(4) Excavations at Lauriya-Nandangarh. 

In course of excavation at the mound at Lauriya-Nandan¬ 
garh in Champaran district in Bihar the author has discovered 
a large number of terracotta figurines among which some have 
been described. It is very strange that only a few out of the 
illustrated specimens have been individually described. Regard¬ 
ing the age of the monument buried under this mound the author 
has observed that ‘there is evidence to show that this structure 
must have been erected not later than the second century B.C.’ 
The illustrated specimens which have been described are human 
head (pi. XXII, 9), Lakshmi (pi. XXIV, 11, 16), mother and child 
(ibid., 14, 15). 

28. Nazim, M. ASIAR for 1934; pp. 32-33; pis. X, 15; XI, 7, 

14, 19, 25, 29, 31; 1937. 

Excavations at Harappa. 

In course of excavation at mounds A, B, D and E at Harappa 
in Montgomery district in the Punjab the author has unearthed 
a number of terracotta figurines among which he has described 
and illustrated a few only. These specimens belong to the Indus 
Valley age. The illustrated examples represent fish (pi. X, 15), 
model of a tiger (pi. XI, 7), unidentifiable animal-head (ibid., 
14), turtle (ibid., 19), female figure (ibid., 25, 31) and male figure 
(ibid., 29). It is important to note that the above-mentioned 
terracotta fish (pi. X, 15) ‘ shows five pictographs on the under¬ 
side’ (p. 32). 

29. Puri, K. N. ER, pp. 26-34, pis. XII-XVII, XVIII, 

1-3, 6-8, 12; 1942. 

Figurines and model animals. 

Hero the author gives an account of terracotta figurines 
found at Rairh in Jaipur State. He opines that among the female 
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figurines found here many represent mother-goddess which has 
been divided into eleven types. The illustrated^ specimens 
are mother-goddess (pis. XII,, XlII), Yaksh! (pi, XV, c, g) 9 
&iva-Parvat! (pi. XV, b. /). Sakti with male deity (pi. XV, d), 
elephant-rider (pi. XVI, 1), horse-rider (ibid., 8), nude male 
figure (pi. XVIII, 2 ), human figure (ibid., 6-8, 12), elephant 
(pi XVI, 2, 3(a), (b), 5), bull (ibid., 7), camel (ibid., 0), cow with 
calf (ibid., la, and b, 12), monkey (pi XVII, a, b , d), ram (ibid., 
e, h), tiger (ibid., g, j), unidentifiable animal (ibid., c, /), dog 
(ibid., k), dove (ibid., i), owl (ibid., 1). It seems that the 
specimens illustrated in pis. XIV, XV, e 9 XVI, 4, 6, 10, XVII, 
I and 3 have not been described. 

30. Ramachandran, T. N. ASIAR for 1935-36, pp. 118-19; 

pi XXXVI, 5-8; 1938. 

(1) Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Here the author discusses five terracotta figures which were 
found near Ghosi in Azamgarh district in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh. The illustrated specimens represent female 
figure (pi. XXXVI, 5), male figure (ibid., 7) and male head 
(ibid., 6, 8). 

31. '-ASIAR for 1936-37, pp. 52-54; pis. XV, 

a, b, d, e; XVI a-e, g, h; 1940. 

(2) Excavations at Mahasthan. 

In course of excavation at Govindabhita mound in Mahas¬ 
than in Rogra district in Bengal the author has discovered a 
number of plaques among which some have been illustrated. 
The illustrated specimens represent male head with ushnlsha 
(pi. XV, b) 9 mithuna (ibid., d ), Yaksha (ibid., e, pi. XVI, a), 
conventional geese (ibid., b), Yama (ibid., c), dragon and elephant¬ 
headed makaras (ibid., d 9 e). It seems that the description meant 
for pi. XV, b has been wrongly ascribed to pi. XVI, g and that 
pi. XVI, h is undescribed. Regarding the figure illustrated in 
pi. XV, a, the author is of opinion that it may represent Maya’s 
dream or the second dream of Marudovt, the mother of the first 
Tlrthankara, Rshabha-deva (p. 54). 

32. _ S. S. QJMS, XXX, pp. 362-63, pi. facing p. 362; 1939-40. 

A note on the terracotta figurines at Pondicherry. 

The author illustrates two terracotta figurines (pi. facing 
p. 362) found at Danatumoder, south of Tirukaji near Pondi¬ 
cherry. 

33. Saraswati, S. K. MR, LIX, pp. 295-97; 1936. 

A clay head from Kalin jar (Bogra). 

The author describes and illustrates one terracotta male 
head found at Kalinjar in Bogra district in Bengal. According 
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to him it should be referred to the Pala age while Dr. Kfamrisch 
refers it to the fifteenth century A.D. 

34. Srivastava, H. L. ASIAR for 1936-37, p. 40; pi. X; 

1940. 

Excavations at Harappa. 

In course of excavation at Harappa in the Montgomery 
district in the Punjab the author has found a female figurine 
(pi. XI, g) belonging to the Indus Valley age. 

35. Sternbach, L. AAIT, pp. 1-26; pis. I-XVXI; 1941. 

Here an account has been given of some ancient Indian 
terracottas in the collection of Dr. Eugene Banasinski, Consul- 
General for Poland in Bombay. Here the terracottas under 
discussion have been placed under five different groups, viz., 
those belonging to the Indus Valley, late pre-Maurya, Sshrhga, 
Kushan, and Gupta ages. Besides some animal terracottas 
have also been described. The illustrated specimens are female 
figure (pis. I, 1, 2, III, 7, IV, 8-10, V, 11, 12, IX, 28, XII, 31, 
XIII, 32, 33, XIV, 34, 35, XV, 36), human head (pis. I, 3, II, 
4, 5), male head (pis. V, 13, VI, 14, X, 26, 27, XV, 37), female 
head (pis. VI, 15, VII, 18, 19, XII, 30), human bust (pi. Ill, 6), 
warrior (pi. VT, 16, 17), yaksha (pi. VIII, 20), half-man and 
half-monkey (ibid., 21), man-monkey (pi. IX, 22, 23), female 
bust (pi. IX, 24)/mother-goddess (pi. X, 25), nat! (pi XI, 29), 
unidentifiable animal (pis. XVI, 38, XVIII, 43), ram (pi. XVI, 
39), bull (pi. XVII, 40), bull’s head (pi. XVIII, 41, 42). 

36. Takacs, Z. de. JISOA, V, pp. 171-6; pi. XIX, 3, 5, 6, 8; 

1937. 

Kushana art in the Erancis Hopp Museum at Budapest and 
some related art products. 

The author has described certain terracotta figurines, 
among other objects, said to have been found at Mathura. 
According to the author these belong to the Kushana age. 
The illustrated specimens represent head and torso of Indo- 
Parthian figure (pi. XIX, 3), human figure (ibid,, 5), half-figure 
of a man (ibid., 6) and female head (ibid., 8). 

37. Vats, M, S. ASIAR for 1935-36, p. 37; pi. XII, 6, 14; 

1938. 

(1) Explorations in Khairpur State, Sind. 

In course of excavating the Kotasur mound in Khairpur 
State in Sind the author has discovered a number of toys among 
which one has been illustrated, (pi. XII, 6, 14). This is to be 
ascribed to the Indus Valley age. 
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38. - EH, pp. 292-309, pis. LXXVI, 1-30, LXXVII, 

31-69, LXXVIII, 3, 6-17, 21, 22,26, 27,31-41, LXXIX, 
46-66, 69-73, 75-88; 1940. * 

(2) Here the author has given an idea of the terracotta 
figurines found at Harappa in Montgomery district in the Punjab 
in course of excavation carried out there between 1920-21 and 
1933-34. Among the discovered human figurines ‘nearly 
two-thirds of them are female and over one-third male, the 
latter not being so rarely as at Mohenjo-daro.’ The animal 
figurines which have been found here are great in number. 
According to him ‘Harappa offers a greater variety of animal 
figures than those yet published from Mohenjo-daro’ (p. 300). 
The illustrated specimens are male figure (pis. LXXVI, 1-21, 
27, LXXVII, 66 ), male (?) head (pi. LXXVI, 22), female figure 
(pis. LXXVI, 23, 26, 30, LXXVII, 49-53, 55, 61, 62, 64-67), 
female head (pis. LXXVI, 24, LXXVII, 39-44, 60), human 
feet (pi. LXXVII, 25), pregnant woman (ibid., 28, 29, LXXVII, 
69), mother and child (ibid., 31-33), female bust (ibid., 34-38, 
45-48, 54, 56, 57, 63), female torso (ibid., 57), female hand (?) 
(pi. LXXVII, 59), human figure (ibid., 68). The illustrated 
bird-specimens are parrot (pi. LXXVIII, 3 ), sparrow (ibid., 6), 
unidentifiable bird (ibid., 7), pigeon (ibid., 8, 9), kite (?) (ibid., 
10, 11), cock (ibid., 12), hen (ibid., 13), peacock (ibid., 14, J5), 
duck (ibid., 16), goose (ibid., 17), tortoise (ibid., 21), crocodile 
(ibid., 22), arimadilo (ibid., 26), grasshopper (ibid., 27), squirrel 
(ibid., 31-34), monkey (ibid., 35-36), pig (ibid., 37, 38), unidenti¬ 
fiable animal (ibid., 39), goat (ibid., 40), ram (ibid., 41), hare 
(pi. LXXIX, 46), mastiff (ibid., 47), hound (ibid., 48), dog (ibid., 
49-57), cat (ibid., 58), bull (ibid., 59-66), bull’s head (ibid., 69-73), 
rhinoceros (ibid., “75-79), elephant (ibid,, 80-82), tiger (ibid., 
83-87) and bijugate chimera-head (ibid., 88). 


39. Yazdani, G. ADNAR for 1935-36, p. 23; pis. IV, h; V', c; 

1938. 

(1) Note on the excavations at Maski in Hyderabad. 

While carrying out excavations at Maski in Hyderabad the 
author has found a number of terracotta figurines among which a 
few have been illustrated. Regarding the age of those figurines it 
has been opined that they belong to the period ranging from 500 
B.C. to 100 B.C. No illustrated example has been described. 
The author has opined that ‘one figurine representing a woman 
with long trunk and short legs is very primitive and bears striking 
resemblance to similar figurines found in Mediterranean coun¬ 
tries, particularly at Malta 5 ; but he has not given the reference 
to this extract. 
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40. -ABORI, XXII, pp. 176, 177, 178, 184; pis. 

VIII-XI, XVIII; 1942. 

(2) Excavations at Kondapur. 

In course of an address on the first excavations at Kondapur 
in Medak district in Hyderabad the author has given an idea 
of the terracotta figurines found there. The illustrated speci¬ 
mens are Bodhisattva or Yaksha or Raja (pi. VIII, a-d), 
Yaksha (pi. IX), Bodhisattva (pi. X, a), human head (ibid., b), 
Kuvera or Yaksha (pis. XI, a, b), Hariti with child (ibid., c) 
mother-goddess (?) (ibid., d), lion (pi. XVIII, a), ram (ibid., b) } 
horse (ibid., c —the left fig.), bull (ibid., c—the right fig.). They 
are to be ascribed to the period extending from c. 200 B.C.- 
200 A.D. 

41. Yusuf, S. IAL, XII, p. 87, pi VIII, 6, c; 1938. 

Paithan excavations. 

In course of excavation at Paithan in H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
dominions the author discovered a number of terracotta figurines 
among which a few have been illustrated. The illustrated 
spcimens are male bust (pi. VIII, b) and human bust (ibid., c). 
According to the opinion of the author ‘the workmanship bears 
striking resemblance to that of the figurine found at Mohenjo- 
daro, Chanhu-daro, and Maski and other prehistoric sites’ 
(p. 87). 
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Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal . Letters . 

Volume X , 1944. 

Article No. 8. 

An Outline of the Stone Age in India. 

By S. N. Chakravarti. 

(Communicated by Dr . Kalidas Nag.) 

The presence of old Stone Age remains in India was first 
recognized by R. Brace Foote, who in 1868 had discovered the 
first palaeolith at Pallavaram, ten miles south-west of Madras, 
in the debris from a small ballast pit dug in the thin bed of 
laterite gravel overlying the basal granite gneiss. Foote's 
recognition of the specimen from Pallavaram as a true palaeolith 
was fully confirmed later in the same year by the discovery of 
similar artifacts, made by him in company with William King, at 
Attirampakkam, about forty miles north-west of Madras, on the 
banks of the nullah falling into the Korttalaiyar river two miles 
to the south-east. 

From that date onwards palaeolithic implements have been 
collected in many parts of India from high-level gravel-beds, or 
older alluvia, of rivers, both in South and North India, and 
laterite formations of the Coromandel Coast. They have been 
found, proceeding northwards from Cape Comorin, in the Madura, 
Tanjore, and Trichinopoly districts of the Madras Presidency; 
in the Mysore State; in the Bellary, Ouddapah, North Arcot, 
Chingieput (e.g., at Pallavaram, Attirampakkam, and Vada- 
madurai), Nellore, Kurnool (e.g., at Giddalore), and Kistna 
districts of the Madras Presidency; in the Hyderabad State (e.g., 
in the Upper Godavari valley at Mungi); in the Dharwar, Bijapur, 
and Belgaum districts of the Bombay Presidency; at Kandivli, 
near Bombay; in the Baroda State (e.g., in a section of the right 
bank of the Sabarmati river opposite the village of Sadofia on the 
left bank); in the Narbada valley of Central India (e.g., at Bhutra 
and other localities between Narsinghpur and Hoshangabad in 
the Central Provinces); in the Saugor and Damoh districts of the 
Central Provinces; in the Bewah State and Bimdelkhand Agency 
of Central India; in Rajputana; in the Punjab (e.g., in the Soan 
valley and on the banks of the Indus river from Attock to the 
junction with the Soan); in Jammu and Punch States; and in 
Chota Nagpur, Bihar, and Orissa, In 1865 A. B. Wynne dis¬ 
covered an agate flake at Mungi, near Paithan, in Hyderabad, 
and in 1873 C. Hacket found a handaxe at Bhutra in the 
Narsinghpur district. Both artifacts were found, embedded in 
gravels, in association with fossil mammal remains. 

But ho serious attempt was made to study old Stone Age 
remains in India on a geological basis until quite recently. 
Today, as a result of the Yaie-Cambridge India Expedition, led 
in 1935 by H. de Terra in association with T. T. Paterson and 
P. Teilhard de Chardin, a geological foundation for the study of 

( 81 ) 
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Indian prehistory lias been laid. The Himalayan Ice Age was 
studied in south-west Kashmir to understand the Pleistocene 
stratigraphy of the plains of the Punjab, and a correlation between 
Himalayan glaciations in the Sind and Liddar valleys and artifact- 
bearing Pleistocene deposits in the Potwar region was worked 
out to reach the relationship between Pleistocene geology and 
prehistory. 

Of the studies on the Himalayan Tee Age by early geologists, 
G. Dainelli’s are more intensive. He records four main glacia¬ 
tions, separated from one another by three interglacial stages, in 
the north-west Himalayas recognized by their moraines. The 
glacial sequence is as follows: (1) First glaciation. (2) First 
interglacial stage. (3) Second glaciation. (4) Second inter¬ 
glacial stage. (5) Third glaciation. (6) Third interglacial 
stage. (7) Fourth glaciation. 

Nearly half the area of the valley of Kashmir is occupied by 
Pleistocene deposits, which are found as low, flat mounds 
bordering the slopes of the mountains on all sides. These 
deposits, known as Karewas in the Kashmiri language, are 
composed of boulder gravels and fine sands and clays, which 
occur in an alternating succession. The Karewas are supposed to 
be the surviving remnants of deposits of a lake which inter¬ 
mittently came into existence during the warm interglacial 
periods of melting ice and filled the whole valley. The first 
glacial deposit is the conglomerate overlying the Mangom 
moraine, the lowest and earliest undoubted morainic deposit 
composed of large blocks, derived from trap and limestone, and 
scree-like small chips in a yellow clay matrix. The conglomerate 
is characterized by small, coarsely rounded pebbles of limestone, 
quartzite, slaty rocks, and grits cemented by hard calcareous 
matter. The first interglacial period, succeeding the deposition 
of the ‘cemented conglomeratesaw the inundation of the 
Kashmir valley by a lake in which were deposited fine sands and 
clays, forming the lower Karewa beds. The boulder gravels of 
second glacial time and the early second interglacial sediments 
form the upper Karewa beds. The great part of the early second 
interglacial deposit was eroded during the late second interglacial 
period, producing a terrace, Tl. T2 is of third glacial age; 
the third terminal moraines are in a fresh state of preservation, 
which distinguishes them clearly from older glacial deposits. 
Brown loam and gravel cover the second terrace, which is pre¬ 
sumably of fluvio-eolian origin. T3, of third interglacial age, 
was produced by erosion. Brown loam and gravel also cover the 
third terrace. But the eolian deposits in this terrace are less 
than those of the preceding glacial stage. T4, of fourth glacial 
age, is composed of a thin bed of boulder gravels. 

DainelH tentatively correlates the glacial cycle in the 
Himalayas with that of the Alps; the first glaciation in the 
Himalayas is correlated with the Mindel advance in the Alps, the 
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second with the Riss, the third with the Wurm, and the fourth 
with the post-Worm I. Today, however, as a result of de 
Terra’s studies it is necessary to assign an older age to Dainelli’s 
glacial sequences. In other words, the lower Pleistocene in 
Kashmir corresponds to the first glacial and interglacial stages, 
the middle to the second major glaciation and the following long 
interglacial stage, and the upper to the third and fourth glacia¬ 
tions and the third interglacial stage. According to DaineUi the 
lower Karewa beds represent the first, or Mindel-Riss, interglacial 
stage. This means that the beds are of middle Pleistocene age. 
Be Terra’s studies show that the beds, as they lie between the 
first terminal moraines and the second glacial deposits, must 
belong to the first interglacial stage, but that they are to be 
assigned to the lower Pleistocene age, because in the lower 
Karewa beds at Sombur occur the Elephas cf. hysudricus, a 
primitive elephant that lived during the earliest part of the 
Pleistocene period. Again, in de Terra’s opinion the fourth 
glaciation in the Himalayas should not be regarded as a post- 
Pleistocene stage, because its terminal moraines are succeeded 
by at least two smaller oscillations recalling the Buhl and 
Geschnitz advances in the Alps. 

Prom this brief survey of the Pleistocene glacial sequence of 
the north-west Himalayas we pass on to the Pleistocene geology 
and prehistory of the Potwar region, an elevated plain lying on 
the one hand between the foothills of the Kashmir Himalayas 
and the Salt Range and on the other between the Indus and 
Jhelum rivers. 

The upper Tertiary and lower Pleistocene rocks in the extra- 
Peninsula, forming the low, outermost hills of the Himalayas 
from the Indus to the Brahmaputra, are known as the Siwalik 
system, because they form the Siwalik hills near Hardwar where 
they were first recognized and in which the first palaeontological 
records were collected. 

The origin of the Siwalik system is ascribed by E. H. Pascoe 
and G. E. Pilgrim to the flood-plain deposits of a great north-west¬ 
flowing river, lying south of and parallel with the Himalayan 
chain from Assam to the Punjab and flowing southwards into the 
gradually receding Miocene sea of Sind and the Punjab. This river 
has been named the ‘Siwalik’ by Pilgrim and the ‘Indo-Brahm’ 
by Pascoe, because it carried at one time the combined discharge 
of the Brahmaputra, Ganges, and Indus. According to de 
Terra, however, the Siwalik deposits are the local precipitates of 
an antecedent slope drainage and not derived from the hypotheti¬ 
cal Indo-Rrahm river. 

The Siwalik hills have yielded fossil remains of a remarkably 
varied and abundant vertebrate fauna in which the class 
Mammalia preponderate. The first collections were made in the 
Siwalik hills near Hardwar in the early thirties of the last century. 
Later, additions were mad© by discoveries in the other Himalayan 
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foothills. ' But it is through Pilgrim’s discoveries in the Potwar 
and Kangra areas in the present century that the homogeneity 
of the fauna over the whole Siwalik province has been established 
and a revised correlation of the system has been made. 

Of special interest is the discovery of about eleven genera of 
fossil anthropoid apes in the Siwalik mammal fauna. Since the 
discovery of the first fossil anthropoid ape in 1836 by H. Falconer 
and E. Cautley many a scholar thought that the uplift of the 
Himalayas, which set in during the Tertiary era, 1 determined 
the evolution of the Siwalik anthropoids. 

Now, those forms of the organisms which are most closely 
related to man are to be found, as all authorities now agree, in 
the anthropoid group. Hence, if the origin of man be looked 
upon as the result of evolution rather than of special creation it 
is to be assumed, especially on the evidence from the dentition, 
that the Siwalik anthropoids were at least structurally ancestors 
to the human group. 

But in the light of geological investigations carried out by 
de Terra it appears that the uplift of the Himalayas and the 
evolution of the Siwalik anthropoids did not coincide. The 
greatest abundance of the anthropoids of the Siwalik fauna 
occurred long after the middle Tertiary mountain-making and 
prior to the Pleistocene uplifts. But no sure traces of anthropoids 
of the lower Pleistocene period are known, whereas the first 
records of man appear during the middle Pleistocene; the 
Siwalik fauna became extinct both by dying out of forms and 
migration to other regions, such as the Narbada valley of Central 
India, during the second glaciation. 

On palaeontological grounds the Siwalik system is divided 
into upper, middle, and lower. The upper Siwalik embraces the 
Boulder conglomerate, Pinjor, and Tatrot stages; the middle the 
Dhok Pathan and N&gri stages; and the lower the Chinji and 
Kamlial stages. De Terra has correlated the upper Siwalik 
stages of the Punjab with the moraines of successive glaciations 
in the Sind and Liddar valleys of Kashmir. 

We now come to the dating of the various stages of the 
Siwalik system on the basis of palaeontological records. Hero, 


^ 1 The Tertiary era is the most important in tbo physical history of 
India, It was during this era that two profound physical changes set in, 
which materially altered the old geography of the Indian region. They 
are the submergence of the Mesozoic Lemuria (the name given to the 
Indo-Madagascar continent) and the upheaval of the deposits of the sea 
(the great Tethys of geologists) spreading over an immense tract, now 
forming the northern zone of the Himalayas, North India, Tibet, and a 
great part of China. As a result of the foundering of Lemuria (the land- 
bridge between India and Africa) and the growth of the Himalayas the 
present configuration of the country was outlined. The evidence of an 
Indo-African land connection is afforded by the unmistakable affinities 
between the living lower vertebrate fauna 6f India and that of Central 
Africa. 
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we are mainly concerned with the Pliocene and Pleistocene 
divisions of geological time. But opinion among geologists and 
palaeontologists differs as to the definition of the Pliocene- 
Pleistocene boundary. Pilgrim regards the Tatrot and Pinjor 
stages as of Pliocene age, and refers the Boulder conglomerate 
stage to the lower Pleistocene. W. XX Mathew and E. H. 
Colbert consider the upper Siwalik stages as of Pleistocene, ‘very 
probably of lower Pleistocene age 5 . De Terra, following 
E. Hang's definition of the Pleistocene period which states that 
it is the period marked by the appearance for the first time of 
true elephants, true horses, and true oxen, considers the lower 
and middle Siwaliks as mainly of Pliocene age, and refers the 
Tatrot stage to the first glacial, the Pinjor to the first interglacial, 
and the Boulder conglomerate to the second glacial age. The 
mammal fauna of the Tatrot stage is poorer than that of the 
overlying Dhok Pathan and underlying Pinjor stages. Again, in 
the Tatrot stage occur elephants, pigs, and bovids, which are 
more easily adapted to climatic changes than the Rhinoeerotidae 
or anthropoid apes. Distinct fossil remains of the latter are not 
found in the Tatrot stage. Again, most of the fossil remains of 
Hippopotamus, a climatically specialized type, are found in Pinjor 
beds rather than in basal Pleistocene strata. Thus in Tatrot 
time conditions were less favourable for land mammals due to the 
first glaciation. The fauna of the Pinjor stage is more or less 
similar to, but greater in number than, that of the Tatrot stage. 
In the Boulder conglomerate stage, in which the fauna is very 
poor compared with that of the underlying Pinjor stage, occur 
Equus namadicus and Bubalus pabeindicus , which are found in the 
middle Pleistocene of the Narbada valley of Central India. 

In the Punjab, in second interglacial time, the Boulder 
conglomerate rock was eroded, leaving a terrace, TL The 
surface of T1 is covered with redistributed Boulder conglomerate, 
which in places became cemented together. T2, of third glacial 
age, is composed of a conglomerate capped by a mantle of 
yellow and pinkish silt. This silt is the Toess 5 of earlier writers 
and the ‘Potwar loessic silt 5 of de Terra. T3 was produced by 
erosion during third interglacial time. It has a basal gravel 
covered by redeposited Potwar. T4, of fourth glacial time, is 
composed of gravel, and T5 is later than fourth glacial age. 

The two important areas in north-west India where the Yale- 
Cambridge India Expedition of 1935 made extensive collections 
of palaeolithic implements in association with datable Pleistocene 
deposits are the Soan valley and the Indus river from Attock to 
the junction with the Soan. 

The earliest tools, which come from the upper portion of the 
Boulder conglomerate at Chaomukh, Kallar, Adial, Jammu, and 
Malakpur, comprise large crude flakes of quartzite and slate. 
They are rolled, which suggests that they were made during the 
deposition of conglomerate. The upper surface is usually unflaked 
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save for one or two small irregular scars. The edges are often 
battered, either by use or by natural agency. These large crude 
flake tools of second glacial age have resemblances to the 
Cromerian of Europe. 

At Khushalgarh, Makhad, and Injra on the Indus and at 
Gariala which is south-east of Attock at the outlet of the Haro 
river into the Indus, well-patinated pehble and flake tools, worn 
and fresh, were found on the surface of Tl. Now, tools 
patinated like those from the surface of Tl and boulders were 
found in a rolled condition in the gravels of T2. Therefore, the 
tools from the surface of Tl appear to be earlier than those 
found in the gravels of T2. Hence, Tl is of second interglacial 
age and T2 of the third glacial. 

The tools from the Indus region form a distinct group, and 
are termed the ‘early Scan’ by Paterson in contrast to the 
industry found widespread along the Soan valley to which the 
same ‘Soan industry 5 has been given by de Terra and which 
Paterson called the ‘late Soan 5 . The early Soan industry is 
divided into three groups, termed A, B and C, based on patination 
and state of wear. The tools of Group A are heavily patinated, 
deep brown or purple, and much worn. The tools of Group B 
are as patinated as those of Group A, but they are unworn. The 
tools of Group 0 are less patinated and fairly fresh. 

The pebble tools, which are all made from thoroughly 
rounded, water-worn pebbles and small boulders, are of two 
types. The flat-based specimens are portions of pebbles, one 
side flat or nearly so, produced artificially or by natural agency. 
From the flat face flakes were struck off steeply towards the 
upper rounded surface, resulting in a strong working edge which 
is usually convex and sometimes straight but never concave. 
The working edge may be all around the pebble or only partly 
around. In the case of rounded-pebble tools the flakes were 
struck off from the original pebble surface and not from flake 
surface. The pebble tools, circular, boat-shaped, or oval, become 
finer in the later stages. 

The flake tools, which are made of quartzite and trap, are 
at first Clactonian-like in appearance but have resemblances to 
the proto-Levalloisian forms in the later stages. 

The early Soan A tools include pebbles only. The early 
Soan B and C tools comprise both pebbles and flakes. The 
flakes in Group B resemble the Calctonian forms, while those in 
Group C are of proto-Levalloisian forms. 

Of the same second interglacial age are rolled tools, com¬ 
prising handaxes, cores, and flakes, found in gravels of the third 
glacial age. The handaxes are of Abbevillian and early, middle, 
and late Acbeujean types. The Abbevillian handaxes are more 
rolled than the early Acheulean. The middle Acheulean handaxes 
have been found in a gravel which is correlated with that on the 
terrace Tl. They are slightly rolled. But unworn examples 
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occur at a site on the Soan, which was discovered in 1937 by 
E. S. Pinfold. 

The late Soan industry is of third glacial age. In it flake 
tools and cores are more dominant than pebble tools. It is 
divided into two groups. In the earlier, A, the flakes and cores 
are of early Levalloisian forms, while in later, B, the flakes and 
cores have resemblances to the late Levalloisian forms. 

In third interglacial time erosion was widespread, which led 
to the redeposition of all earlier industries in T3. At Chauntra 
de Terra and Teilhard found in a gravel that may be of third 
interglacial age an assemblage of tools. The tools comprise one 
or two very worn Abbevillian handaxes and one or two large 
flakes resembling those from the Boulder conglomerate; less 
worn early and middle Acheulean handaxes; and fresh, late 
Acheulean handaxes and late Soan flakes and cores. 

At Bh ok Pathan on a high terrace has been found a series of 
pebble tools and flakes. This series may be of fourth glacial 
age, judging from typology and state of preservation. Another 
site, a few miles from Dhok Pathan, yielding similar tools is 
Pindi Gheb. This site was discovered in 1930 by K. R. XL 
Todd. 

In the Narbada valley between Hoshangabad and 
Narsinghpur de Terra and Teilhard carried out investigations. 
Here W, Theobald had studied the stratigraphy of the ancient 
alluvial deposits. At his time the deposits were considered of 
Pliocene age. Haeket had discovered a handaxe, embedded in 
the reddish clay of the upper group, in association with fossil 
vertebrate remains, and several finds of flake stones were made 
in the surface deposits. Theobald had mentioned a human 
cranium, supposed to have come from the conglomerate bone 
bed of the lower group. He listed it as Homo sapiens , which 
strongly suggests that it was collected from the surface deposits 
in which de Terra and Teilhard found protoneolithic tools. 
R. D. Oldham ha'd pointed out that beneath the lower group 
lay laterite gravel and laterite soil. Pilgrim had proved that the 
beds were of Pleistocene age. Be Terra and Teilhard established 
the association of early palaeolithic tools with a middle Pleistocene 
type of fauna, and suggested a correlation between the Narbada 
sequence and the Punjab Pleistocene. 

The ancient alluvium of the Narbada is composed of three 
sedimentary phases, the lower and upper groups and the cotton 
soil or regurl In addition, beneath the lower group lies a 
thick deposit of laterite capped by a thin laterite gravel. The 
lower group begins with a coarse cemented conglomerate of 
gravels and sands, ranging in thickness between 3 and 11 feet. 
Be Terra and Teilhard collected and chiseled out from the 
conglomerate large flakes, resembling the pre-Soan artifacts of 
north-west India, handaxes of Abbevillian, early Acheulean, and 
middle Acheulean types, and cores, most of which were heavily 
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rolled. They collected also fossil remains of Hexaprotodon 
namadicus and Bos sp. from the very base of the lower group. 
Conformable on the conglomerate is a red silty clay with lime 
concretions, measuring 25 to 32 feet in thickness. From the 
red clay de Terra and Teilhard collected unrolled Clactonian 
flakes and late Acheulean handaxes. In view of the fact that the 
lower Narbada group contains heavily rolled Abbevillian and 
fresh late Acheulean handaxes, which appear in the Punjab 
connected with the stages younger than the Boulder conglo¬ 
merate, de Terra and Teilhard are inclined to equate the lower 
Narbada group with T1-T2 in the Punjab. 

The fossil vertebrate fauna collected by de Terra and Teilhard 
from the base of the upper Narbada group includes Elephas 
namadicus, Equus namadicus, Hexaprotodon namadicus , Bos 
namadicus, Bubalns palaeindicus, Bus spTrionyx sp., and 
Emys sp. To this list may be added the following types of the 
vertebrate fauna from earlier collections preserved in the Indian 
Museum of Calcutta. They are Ursus namadicus , Leptobos 
frazeri, Cervus duvancelli, Rhinoceros unicornis, Stegodon insignia , 
Stegodon ganesa, Hippopotamus palaeindicus. Pang sura tecius Bell 
and other Reptilia. 

The fauna of the upper group is of middle Pleistocene type, 
except for Leptobos and Stegodon which occur in the Pinj or zone 
of the upper Siwalik series and hence are of lower Pleistocene 
age. But according to Teilhard, who critically examined these 
specimens in Calcutta, the Leptobos may well he a damaged skull 
of Bos, and the tusks or fragments of Stegodon. are too imperfect 
to allow even generic specifications. 

Thus it may be stated that the fossil fauna of the upper 
group is similar to that of the lower group and that both groups 
carry middle Pleistocene mammal remains. 

The basal gravels and sands of the upper group are less 
cemented and less coarse than those of the lower group. Above 
this bed, which measures 15 to 30 feet thick, lies a clay bed of 
30 to 70 feet thick. The clay is less red, poorer in concretions, 
and more silty compared with the older clay. In both gravels 
and pink clays occur flakes and cores of late Soan type, rolled 
and otherwise. Rolled early Acheulean handaxes are found in 
the basal gravels and sands and not in pink clays, which shows 
that they were redeposited from the lower group. The upper 
Narbada group may be correlated with T3-T4- in the Punjab. 

Above the clay of the upper group is a soft bed of gravels 
and sands in which de Terra and Teilhard collected small blades 
and scrapers. These tools are made of flint or jasper and not 
of trap or quartzite from which the tools of the upper and lower 
groups were made. No handaxes or large cores were found. The 
small blades and scrapers show a total change both in technique 
and in material, and hence may be regarded as representing a 
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protoneolithic industry. The alluvium of the regur or cotton 
soil may be equated with T5 in the Punjab. 

Paterson studied the terrace geology and archaeology of the 
region near Madras. In 1930 L. A. Oammiade and M. C. Burkitt 
had classified the old Stone Age artifacts of south-east India, 
collected by Oammiade, into four series belonging to four distinct 
cultures of early paleolithic to protoneolithic times, determined 
on stratigraphical and typological grounds, and also judging 
by their state of preservation. The earliest industries comprise 
handaxes of quartzite. They are rolled, but not heavily. One 
type, represented at Chodavaram and in the Bhavanasi gravels, 
recalls the rostrocarinate. It is the type of tool -which was 
first recognized at Victoria West in South Africa. Next are 
flake industries. Industries of the third series, best found 
in sites at the eastern and western end of the Mandi- 
Kanama Pass, comprise blades, burins, planing tools, and end 
scrapers. Lastly, microlithic industries occur, pigmy tools 
being dominant. They are found on the surface of the ground 
near the Godavari river. The pigmy tools recall those of the 
Wilton culture of South Africa. According to Cammiade, who 
recognized a series of oscillations from pluvial to interpluvia! 
in the climate of south-east India by observations made at a 
number of sites, the industries of the first series from pebble 
beds are associated with a long dry period following a long damp 
period which was marked by the formation of laterite on the 
east coast of India between the rivers Kistna and Palar, and 
those of the second series from red clay with the second dry 
period following a period of violent rain which led to the forma¬ 
tion of detrital beds. The third wet period differs from periods 
1 and 2 in that neither laterite was formed nor the rain-wash 
was violent. Lastly, a period of less rainfall was followed by a 
period of denudation. Industries of the third and fourth series 
are associated with these periods. The series 3 industries occur 
on the surface of red clay overlain by red sandy soil. 

Paterson recognized four terrace surfaces, designated TD, 
Tl, T2, and T3, in the Korttalaiyar valley. On the gneissic 
surface, an old marine platform of pre-Pleistocene age, lies the 
white boulder conglomerate, a fluvatile deposit which is probably 
of middle Pleistocene age. The overlying detrital laterite forms 
surface TD. The laterite was eroded, producing Tl which was 
mantled by some little deposits of boulder gravels and sands. 
This was followed by erosion to T2 on which thicker gravels 
were deposited and then covered by silts and sands. T3 was 
cut into these and forms a small terrace alluvium. 

At Vadamadurai, in a tank dug up, palaeolithic implements 
comprising handaxes, cores, and flakes were discovered by Pater¬ 
son. They are divided into three groups. The implements of 
the first group, heavily patinated and most of them rolled, are of 
pre-laterite age; they have been found in the white boulder 
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conglomerate. The second group has been found in the laterite 
on top of the conglomerate. The implements of the first group 
show a very deep whitish crust in consonance with the colour 
of the boulder conglomerate pebbles, while those of the second 
gronp are stained red through contact with the laterite gravel. 
The third group, the implements of which have no laterite 
staining and little patination, belongs to the gravels of TL 

The first group is divided into an early and a late series on 
grounds of patination and typology. The handaxes, cores, and 
flakes of the early series are heavily patinated. The handaxes 
are of Abbevillian type. They are very crude and irregular 
in outline. The cores, mostly oblong or circular, show rough, 
irregular flaking. The flakes have primary flaking of a very 
primitive type on the upper surface. The implements of the 
late series are less heavily patinated. The handaxes are of 
early Acheulean type, and show the beginnings of a step flaking 
technique. They are slightly more regular in form. The cores, 
mostly diseoidal, show fairly regular alternate flaking. The 
flakes have more primary flaking than in the previous stage. 

The handaxes of the second group resemble the middle 
Acheulean. They have considerably more step flaking. They 
are much more regular in form, and the common forms are 
pear-shaped and ovate. The cores, mainly diseoidal, have more 
regular flaking. The flakes show primary flaking covering the 
upper surface. 

The handaxes of the third group are of late Acheulean type. 
There are two forms, one comprising ovates with step flaldng 
and the other consisting of long pointed forms with free flaking. 
The cores are diseoidal. There is also a flat type of core, oblong, 
oval, or square, with a platform at one or both ends for removing 
flakes from one surface. The flakes show no faceting on the 
platform. They are thin, and a few show retouch for use, pro¬ 
bably, as side scrapers. 

Late Acheulean handaxes, cores, and flakes, similar to those 
of the third group from Vadamadurai Tank have been found at 
Giddalore in the Kurnool district. At Attirampakkam, near 
Madras, have been found late Acheulean handaxes and cleavers, 
several of them being in place in the basal laterite gravel of T2. 
A few rolled specimens correspond typologically to the imple¬ 
ments of the first two groups from Vadamadurai Tank. But 
the very great majority are unrolled, and they are probably to 
be assigned to the age of the third Vadamadurai group. 

Quite recently, in 1942, an expedition sponsored by the 
Archaeological Survey of India and the Gujarat Research 
Society explored the Sabarmati, Orsang, 1 and Narbada valleys. 
H, D. Sankalia of the Deccan College Post-Graduate and Research 
Institute, A. S. Gadre of the Archaeological Department of the 


1 A tributary of the Narbada. 
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Baroda State, B. K. Chatter]i, and V. D. Krishnaswami parti¬ 
cipated in this expedition. A short article entitled ‘In search of 
Early Man along the Sabarmati’, embodying the results of the 
expedition, has been written and published by Sankalia, 1 the 
leader of the expedition. But in the said article the geological 
and archaeological results of the expedition have not been 
properly dealt with. In the Sabarmati valley, as the writer 
understands. Chatter]i and Krishnaswami collected and chiseled 
out quartzite handaxes from conglomerate overlying a solid 
granite bed. They collected also microliths, made of flint or 
jasper, from cotton soil. But in the upper layers of the cotton 
soil microliths were associated with potsherds, whereas in the 
lower layers pottery was entirely absent. The discoveries made 
in the Sabarmati valley appear to be in consonance with that we 
expect; the geological, palaeontological, and archaeological 
history of Pleistocene time not only in the Sabarmati valley but 
also in the Godavari, Jamuna, and Ganges valleys must agree with 
that in the Narbada valley. As in the Narbada valley, in the 
Godavari valley and in the valleys of the Jamuna and Ganges a 
middle Pleistocene type of fauna has been found. Skulls and 
bones of Elephas namadicus , bovine bones, a jaw of hippopotamus, 
and a single tooth of Equus namadicus have been found in the 
Godavari valley, and in the valleys of the Jamuna and Ganges 
near Allahabad occur the following: Semnopithecus sp. } Elephas 
namadicus , Mm sp., Hippopotamus palaeindicus, Equus sp 
Bus sp,. Germs sp., Buhalus palaeindicus , Bos namadicus , and 
Antilope sp. In the Sabarmati valley, however, fossil remains 
of middle Pleistocene mammals remain yet to be found. 

From the preceding facts we may conclude as follows: (1) 
The earliest industry in north-west India is represented by pre- 
Soan flakes of Cromerian type. It is of second glacial age. (2) 
The earliest industry in south-east India comprises handaxes of 
Abbevillian type. (3) In the Narbada valley the earliest tools, 
found in association with a middle Pleistocene type of fauna, are 
Abbevillian handaxes and "pre-Soan flakes. (4) In north-west 
India the second interglacial industries comprise Abbevillian and 
early Acheulean handaxes and early Soan flakes of Clactonian and 
proto-Levafloisian forms. Of third glacial age are late Soan’s 
flakes of Levafloisian type. (5) The handaxes found in north¬ 
west India and the Narbada valley typologically resemble the 
handaxe technique of south-east India. (6) Thus it seems very 
probable that the handaxe peoples came from south-east India 
to the Narbada valley and north-west India. 

Now, de Terra says: ‘This race’ (the handaxe peoples of 
south-east India) ‘also may have brought to the north a special 
tradition of tool manufacture to which I have given the name 


1 Journal of the Gujarat Research Society , Vol. V, April 1943, NTo. 2, 
pp. 75-86. 
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Soaix culture. 5 But the writer objects to this statement, for the 
Soanian clearly belongs to the flake groujb Oswald Menghin has 
put forth the theory that there were three belts of palaeolithic, 
or, as he prefers to say, protolithic, civilization in the Old World: 
in the north bone culture, in the centre flake culture, and in the 
south handaxe culture. Switzerland, Austria, Germany, and 
Czechoslovakia, where sites of bone culture have been uncovered, 
belong to the northern part of the Old World; Russia and the 
central portion of Asia to the middle part; and Africa and 
India to the southern part. Menghin is inclined to locate the 
original home of the flake culture somewhere in China or 
Turkestan and that of the handaxe culture in Africa. Regarding 
the question of the cradle of the flake culture the writer would 
bring north-west India within the central belt of the Old World, 
and suggest that the Caucasus and north-west India were the 
two earliest centres of the flake culture. This is because 
civilization began in the Near East not only in Mesopotamia 
and Egypt but also, and probably earlier, in north-west India 
and the Caucasus. 1 

As mentioned above, pigmy tools representing a protoneo- 
lithie industry occur in the Sabarmati, Narbada, and Godavari 
valleys. Such tools were also found in the alluvial basin of the 
Orsang river .by Bruce Eoote, in the Vindhya region, in the 
caves of Padan near Bombay, and in a rock shelter situated in 
the valley known as Dorothy Deep about two miles W.N.W. 
of Pachmarhi in the Mahadeo hills. 2 To the protoneolithic 
industry belong also the implements found at Sukkur and 
Rohri on the Dower Indus in Upper Sind. On the limestone 
hills in both localities de Terra found conical cores and very 
thin long blades of flint which, to judge from typology and the 
state of preservation, resemble those of Mohenjodaro. But at 
Sukkur and Rohri the implements were not found associated 
with pottery and metal. This suggests that the industries of 
Sukkur and Rohri are earlier than the industry of Mohenjodaro. 
Also, from a geological angle the greater antiquity of the industries 
of Sukkur and Rohri seems clear. Ancient soils of "terra rossa 5 
type occur on the limestone hills of Sukkur and Rohri. They are 
buried on the hill slopes under ancient Indus silt. In both red 
soils and silt occur flint cores and blades* Now, it is at a time 
of greater rainfall and not under present arid conditions that 


1 For the Caucasus as on© of the earliest centres of civilization see 
my ‘The Origins of Civilization in Egypt’ in the Journal of the University 
of Bombay, Vol. XII, Part I, July, 1943. 

2 In the Dorothy Deep rock-shelter No. 1, G. R. Hunter excavated 
microliths only from the lower layers and microliths associated with pottery 
from the upper layers. He excavated also a skeleton in association with 
microliths from the lower layers. Pottery was entirely absent not merely 
at the level of the skeleton, 18"~21", but for a further 10'" above it. The 
surface soil down to 6" yielded pottery in abundance. 
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red soils form. The Indus valley civilization flourished also at a 
time of greater rainfall. But the formation of red soils on the 
limestone hills and the construction of Mohenjodaro do not 
appear to have belonged to the same climatic phase. A higher 
Indus level at Sukkur, as attested by the silt on the hill slopes, 
necessitated also a higher flood plain at Mohenjodaro. But the 
flood plain at Mohenjodaro was not higher. The discovery of the 
ruins of Mohenjodaro nearly thirty feet below the present valley 
flat indicates a geological interval between the formation of the 
ancient silt and the construction of Mohenjodaro, during which 
the river deepened its channel. Hence we are inclined to adopt 
the view that the first Indian urban civilization represented at 
Mohenjodaro, Harappa, Chanhudaro, and other chalcolithic 
sites on the Indus evolved out of the protoneolithic culture 
represented at Sukkur and Rohri. 

We now pass on to the new Stone Age in India. In 1861 
H. P. Le Mesurier drew attention to certain ground and polished 
stone implements, which he in 1860 had found in the valley of 
the East Tons river in the United Provinces. In 1862 W. 
Theobald collected similar artifacts from the Banda district of 
the United Provinces. These stone implements are neoliths. 
But they were not recognized as such then. About 1866 
numerous flint cores and flakes were discovered on the hills near 
Sukkur and Rohri in Upper Sind and from the bed of the Indus 
nearby. W. T, Blandford considered the cores ‘by far the most 
carefully formed of any hitherto found in India 1 , Further, 
he suggested that the core-makers were different from the flake- 
makers, the latter representing a more advanced civilization. 
Blandford apparently regarded the implements of Sukkur and 
Rohri different from those of the Tons valley and Banda. In 
this, as we have seen above, he was right. The first discovery of 
neolithic implements, recognized as such, was made by W. Fraser 
about 1872 on the North and Peacock hills in the Bellary district 
of the Madras Presidency, Later, Bruce Foote made large 
finds of such artifacts in this district. He collected also neolithic 
implements from numerous sites in the northern part of the 
Anantapur district of the Madras Presidency. In 1876 F. Fed den 
picked up a flint scraper at Jhirak in Lower Sind, and in 1879 
J. Cockburn described neoliths collected from the Khasi hills in 
Assam, the Banda district, and the Vellore taluq in the North 
Arcot district of the Madras Presidency. In 1879 W. Theobald 
picked up a celt of limestone with pointed butt and rounded edge 
from the bank of the Indus river near Attock. It is the first 
specimen of its kind to be discovered in the Punjab. W. H. P. 
Driver in 1887 discovered a neolithic settlement near Ranchi. 
Among the stone implements found by him we can recognize 
celts, arrow-heads, discs, polishers, and grinders. Since then 
neolithic implements have been collected from other districts in 
Chota Nagpur; C, W. Anderson in 1915 made in the valleys of 
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the Sanjai and Binjai rivers in Singhbhum an interesting collec¬ 
tion of implements representing late palaeolithic and neolithic 
industries. Neoliths have been collected also from the Salem 
(e.g., on the Sheveroy hills) and Guntur (e.g., at Amaravati) 
districts of the Madras Presidency, from Gujarat (e.g., in the 
Sabarmati valley), and from the Central Provinces and the 
Assam Province. In the Tezpur district in Assam was found a 
shouldered celt of the Burmese type. A similar implement 
was found also in Dalbhum (Chota Nagpur) by V. Ball The 
neolithic celts from the Central Provinces are similar to those 
from the United Provinces. 

We shall now mention the neolithic discoveries made by the 
Yale-Cambridge India Expedition of 1935. In the central Salt 
Range, near IJchali and south-east of Rawalpindi, de Terra found 
human burials in postglacial loessic soil. The burials yielded 
skulls of Homo Sapiens of dolichocephalic type and handmade 
pottery. No stone implements were found. But at Uchali, 
west of Naushahra, a burial containing handmade pottery was 
found associated with implement-bearing layers: The imple¬ 
ments comprised flakes and cores reminiscent of palaeolithic 
technique. Similar flakes and cores were found by Chr. and 
J. Hawkes in a postglacial terrace on the Jhelum river near 
Pampur. Both de Terra and Paterson made also similar finds 
associated with potsherds in alluvial deposits on the banks of 
the Jhelum as well as in lake-terrace sites of neolithic age. 
The megalithic site of Burzahom, between Srinagar and 
Gandarbal, yielded flakes and cores which are presumably 
waste products of hoes, pestles, and polished celts found at 
depths ranging from 2 to 10 feet. At Burzahom. a trial excavation 
made by de Terra disclosed three culture layers. The uppermost 
layer (A) represented a Buddhist site of the fourth century A.D. 
Below it was a layer (B) with highly polished black ware and 
potsherds with incised geometric designs. This culture layer no 
doubt belongs to the last phase of the Indus valley civilization 
known as the Jhangar stage from the site of J hangar, near Lake 
Manchar, in Sind where it is best represented. At seven feet 
from the terrace surface occurred charcoal, polished celts, bone 
awls, and cooking pots in postglacial loessic soil Paterson 
uncovered also a similar 'kitchen 5 settlement at Nunar, above 
Gandarbal, also at seven feet below the terrace surface. 

It would seem from the preceding that the neolithians of 
India were principally tool-makers and hence culturally inferior 
to the neolithic Egyptians who knew, in addition to tool-making, 
agriculture, domestication of animals, manufacture of pottery, 
and textile industry. Yet, India possessed a civilization fully 
equal to that of Egypt or Mesopotamia about 3400 B.C. The 
foreign derivation of the first Indian urban civilization at 
Mohenjodaro cannot be stressed in view of its connection with the 
protoneolithic culture at Sukkur and Rohri. Besides, going 
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backwards from 8400 B.C. a correlation of the civilizations of the 
Indus and Tigris-Euphrates valleys can be made out. The 
Mohenjodaro period corresponds to the early dynastic period of 
Mesopotamia, and the Amri to the Jemdet Nasr. Stages corre¬ 
sponding to the Uruk and aFUbaid phases of Mesopotamian 
civilization remain yet to be found in India. If systematic 
explorations were undertaken in the Indus valley and its border 
landif, as in the Nile and Tigris-Euphrates valleys, no doubt our 
extremely meagre knowledge of the neolithic period in India 
could be enlarged and the gaps between the chalcolithie and 
neolithic periods filled up. During 1929-30 and 1930-31 a 
survey of Sind was carried out by N. G. Majumdar, In course 
of this Majumdar discovered the Amri phase of the Indus valley 
civilization. In October 1939 he began further exploration in 
Sind. But he was killed in November of that year while on 
exploration duty on the Sind frontier. So far no account of this 
exploration has been published by the Archaeological Survey of 
India. It is true that the preparation of such an account will 
involve many a difficulty. But it is worth making an attempt 
at it in view of the possibility of obtaining new information on the 
beginnings of civilization in India. 

The Stone Age cultures, belonging to the middle Pleistocene 
and the early part of recent times, in north-west and peninsular 
India and the Narbada valley of Central India are summarized 
in the foregoing table. 
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Note .—In 1940 tbe Anthropology Department of the Calcutta 
University in collaboration with the Archaeology Department of 
Maynrbhanj State carried out excavations in the neighbourhood 
of Kuliana where some palaeoliths had been discovered in 1939 
in the bed of tanks dug by the State Public Works Department. 
The country rock is Archaean in age and the detrital laterite in 
which the stone implements are found embedded are derived 
from these rocks. The thickness of the laterite beds varies from 
two feet to more than thirteen feet in places. Samples of laterites 
from different depths were analyzed to ascertain if the whole 
could be broken up into subdivisions differentiated from one 
another by their heavy mineral content. The result was negative. 
No fossils were found in the laterite beds. They, however, 
overlie, by a considerable height, certain fossiliferous calcareous 
clay beds near Baripada which are known to be of middle 
Miocene age. The beds are therefore post-miocene. 

The tools belong to the following families:— 

A. Pebble tools, some of which resemble crude hand- 

axes, and others cleavers. There are also choppers, 
ovate forms and awl-like pointed tools. 

B. Core tools, both faces worked— 

(i) Peariform and sharply pointed triangular forms. 

(ii) Almond shaped, with (a) worked and (6) unworked 

butts. 

(iii) Discs and choppers. 

(iv) Ovate, i.e. with convex cutting edges, (a) worked 

and (b) unworked butts. 

(v) Cleaver with transverse cutting edge, (a) pointed 

butt, ( b ) square butt. 

(vi) Cleaver with convex cutting edge. 

(vii) Cleaver with oblique cutting edge, 

(viii) A new type of cleaver-like tool with lateral margins 
alternately chipped to yield working edges, 
anterior blunt. 

(ix) Side-scrapers with both faces worked all over. 
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C. Flake tools (one side unworked)— 

(i) Cleaver on flake, transverse, convex and oblique 

edged. 

(ii) Chopper on flake. 

(in) Tool with serrated margin produced by one-sided 
flaking. 

(iv) Scrapers, with unprepared striking platform (none 
is with prepared striking platform). 

D. Cores— 

(i) Used only as a source of flakes. 

All the above tools are of quartzite, ranging from a com¬ 
paratively easily weathered siliceous sandstone to crystalline 
varieties and flaggy or chertlike specimens. Many implements, 
even when found on the surface in the neighbourhood of gravel 
pits, show ferruginous (lateritic) incrustations on their surface or 
in the angles between flake-surfaces, proving that they must 
have been dug up from within the lateritized gravel beds. 


K. P. Ohattopadhyay. 
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Magadha Architecture and Culture. By S. C. Chatterjee. 

Published by the University of Calcutta. Price Rs.5. 

It is possible to read in Sris Chandra Chatterjee’s ‘Magadha 
Architecture and Culture' (University of Calcutta) not only a 
sympathetic account of the buildings of the Buddhist Holy 
Land* but also to gain some idea of the intense enthusiasm of its 
author for the building art of his motherland. Beginning with a 
scholarly ‘Foreword’ by Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee, in which 
the author and his production are suitably presented, this is 
followed by an Introduction by Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan 
who explains in a concise manner the objects of the work. 
From a Preface by the Sthapatya-Visarad, a title to which the 
author is fully qualified by his experience not only as an architect, 
but also as a Civil Engineer, Mr. Chatterjee passes on to a 
chapter on the historical aspect of his subject. Here is a fine 
opportunity to take an expansive view of the events which led 
up to the great days of Magadha, a region which corresponds in 
some of its geographical limits with the modern country of 

Bihar,..Dwelling on the antiquity of its culture, the author then 

refers fo as shown in the ancient capitals 

of Raj agriha and Pataliputra. The influence of the Indus Valley 
Culture then comes into the picture, followed by the effect of 
the Hellenistic art of Greece through Bactria and Gandhara in 
the early centuries of the Christian era. And so the story is 
continued through the ages, of Mahavira and Gautama Buddha, 
of Asoka, to whom Indian architecture owes its genesis, to the 
Guptas and the Palas, all active patrons of the arts, finishing 
with the ‘Glory of Nalanda' that great Hindu-Buddhist 
University which flourished in the first millennium and spread its 
influence over so much of Asia and the East. 

Section II of the work deals with the ‘Message of Magadha 
and the effect of this living culture on the subsequent ages. 
Gradually the author leads up to the more recent times eventually 
treating with ‘the Modern Architecture in Magadha on which he 
-makes some illuminating remarks. In conclusion the agencies 
for resuscitating the architectural art of Magadha are discussed, 
in other words, the future outlook of this historical school of the 
building art. 

The author has thrown himself into the study of this 
interesting subject with great energy, and produced much that is 
thought-provoking. He illustrates his arguments with a number 
of plates from the primitive structure of the Cyclopean Wall at 
Rajagriha through many of the phases through which Indian 

( 99 ) 
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architecture has passed, finally producing a series of designs 
associated with the buildings of modem times, which although 
some may not entirely approve of his excursions into historic 
styles, the fact that the effort is being made to adapt the past 
with the present is something more than praiseworthy, it is 
essential to our well-being. 

Percy Brown. 


Science Cause and God, By J. B. Freeman. Ave Maria 

Press, Chingleput, 1942, pp. i-iv, 210; i-x. Price Rs.5 or 

7s. 6d. 

The book under review may be called one for all those 
interested in modern philosophical speculations. It is an 
attempt to set men thinking and is itself full of thought, though 
set in a bit loosely. 

The author is no doubt abreast with the most recent advances 
in science, which he discusses and utilizes in his analysis of the 
concept of cause, which leads on to that of God, the uncaused 
cause of the universe. 

In his treatment of the Axiom of Realism, Analysis of Cause, 
the Will, Intelligibility, Kinds of Causes, the Principle of 
Causality, Causal Efficacy, the Apprehension of Cause, Indeter¬ 
minism, Freedom, Causality, Scientific and Metaphysical Cause, 
the Ascent, Hume and Cause, After Hume, Religion, Philosophy, 
Science and other allied topics, the author has made bold not 
to follow the beaten tr&ck but place his original views on record 
as good as he could, although we cannot agree with him in every 
detail. The book is useful in spite of certain misprints, that 
have crept in. To observe critically the popular view of a 
cause is that it is a power or force which produces or originates 
the effect. Physical science improves upon this popular view 
and interprets causality in the light of the doctrine of con¬ 
servation of energy. The Empiricist argues that we never 
apprehend a force or energy or power in our sense-experience 
since all our knowledge is derived from experience. We know 
nothing of production and necessary connection between the 
cause and the effect. All that we experience is merely a succession 
of phenomena. Now, if in our experience, one phenomenon is 
uniformly or invariably followed by another, the ideas of them 
become associated in our minds so that whenever wc think of 
the former, we cannot but expect the latter. Thus causality is 
nothing more than uniformity of order among events and the 
cause is nothing but the invariable antecedent of an event. 
This is Hume’s definition of a cause. But in that case, day would 
be the cause of night, as it is invariably followed by night. So 
Mill defines a cause as an unconditional , invariable antecedent of 
an event. Thus Mill attempts to prove the law.of causation on 
the basis of induction by simple enumeration. While attempting 
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to prove that the principle of causation is derived from experience, 
he is compelled to assume that it is found in the facts to make 
induction possible. But Hume had clearly pointed out that the 
causal connection could not be found in the facts of experience. 
The Empiricists first read it into the facts before extracting it 
from them. Hence, the fallacy is obvious. On strictly 
experiential grounds the causal connection turns out a mere 
‘fiction’. Experience furnishes us with no ground whatsoever to 
extract the principle of causation. 

If causality cannot be derived from experience, it must be 
explained as an a priori principle. Kant holds that there is no 
causality in the reality in itself behind and beyond phenomena. 
It is real only within the range of experience. It is an a priori 
category of the understanding which the mind evolves from within 
itself, in order to understand and interpret our experience. 

According to Hegel, causality is not only a category of the 
human mind, but also a category or the framework of reality, 
which is the objective expression of the Absolute. According to 
the Intiiitionists (Martinean and others) causality does not 
consist in mere uniformity of sequence, as empiricism holds, nor 
is it an a priori category of the understanding having no objective 
counterpart in nature, as Kant supposes. It is a power or 
force which produces the effect. Thus the Intiiitionists ? view 
agrees with the popular view. 

■' .Aa SQrdfixg to Pragmatism causation is neither derived from 
experieneefSm^ reason but from postulation, 

Narendra Ch. Vedahtatirtha. 


Geographical Eactors in Arabian Life and History. 

By Sh. Inayatijllah. Published by M. Asbraf, Lahore* 

1942. Price Rs.4-8-0. 

The book provides an enquiry into the influence of physico- 
geographical environment upon Arabian life and institutions. 
The need for such a work has been felt for a long time and the 
author has made a useful contribution to the study of Arabian 
history and human geography. Though for over a century 
historians and orientalists have devoted much attention to the 
general history and the rise and development 
of the Islamic civilization, yet a systematic geographical survey 
of the peninsula has not been easy to compile, because of the 
inaccessible nature of the land and the deep prejudice of its 
inhabitants against foreigners. Therefore the knowledge of the 
climatic and physical conditions of the country has mainly been 
derived from the accounts of the various travellers and explorers 
(mostly incognito in the past) almost exclusively western who have 
visited different parts of Arabia at different times. In the 
9 
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present work, in the earlier part an attempt has been made to 
trace some general effects of the insular and inter-continental 
aspects of the location of Arabia in the history, race and languages 
of its people and the later portions deal with some aspects of the' 
political life of the Arabs, which seem to have been influenced 
directly or indirectly by the- physical conditions of their land. 
The concept of the environmental influence, including climate, 
"physical aspects, location and natural resources has been fully 
brought out and the author aptly remarks, 'Not only does 
geography make clear to us historical facts and ©vents, by giving 
us topographical and other information about the places, with 
which they are connected; but the conditions of physical 
environment, taken as a whole, reflect themselves among other 
things, in the historical and political activity of man. ’ But he 
rightly adds, that considerations of physico-geographical character 
alone do not explain the variable element of human personality 
and initiative though they certainly underly the stage on which 
the drama of human history unfolds itself and consequently 
helps us to understand better the general trend of the historical 
processes. Interesting discussions are found in relation to such 
as geographical influences and rational topics, independence, lack 
of rational unity bom of geographical isolation, the role of the 
camel in the economy of the people of Arabia, the Quran and 
the articles of dress and luxury and the problem of food in 
relation to the means available. In addition, an appropriate 
reference is made to the scientific of the Arab geographer's work 
on provincial and regional geography which in many ways 
anticipate some of the modern concepts of human geography. 

One would like the author to expand many discussions on 
such portions as the hydro-geographical of settlements, the natural 
delineation of the country and the influences of environment and 
mobility. The fact that ‘Arabia lies in the tropical latitude of 
low pressure' (p. 23) has nothing to do with its extreme dryness. 
The real cause of its rainlessnoss is the prevalence of the trade 
winds which blow from land to sea. 4 The author has taken an 
exaggerated view of the adverse nature of the climate of the 
peninsula (Chapter IX). The additions of a few maps, showing 
the main lines of relief, prominent wadis and the distribution of 
settlements would have been of immense use to the reader. 

It is rather strange that Amin Ar-Raihani's marvellous book, 
e M 0 LtjK-irL-ARAB J (Bairut, 1929), escaped the notice of the 
author. 

All in all the author has made a useful contribution to tbe 
historical and human geography of Arabia. A select bibliography, 
subject index and a list of Arabic words used, have been provided 
at the end. The book is one of general usefulness both for 
students of Islamic history and culture and human geography. 

Akhter Imam. 
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Ancient Races and Myths. By Chandra Chakraberty. 

Y. K. Bros,, 81 Vivekananda Road, Calcutta, 132 pp. 

It is not always pleasant to review a book even if it is 
immensely so to read it. The booklet under review is a unique 
production. It gives proof 1 of wide reading and condensed 
thought but the author seldom finds it necessary to discuss the 
statements which are put forward categorically and with con¬ 
viction. Archaeological findings are important in the identifica¬ 
tion of races but they are not unerring guides to the reconstruction 
of human racial chronology, as the author seems to think. 
Mi*. Chakraberty thinks that 'the hones do not tell lies’ therefore 
archaeological findings are important, but bones do not speak, 
we speak on bones, there lies the trouble. 

‘The Austric race is characterized by chocolate brown 
colour of the skin.’ 'In religion they have no higher conception 
than totems and taboos.’ 'The Wegroids evolved in Western 

* Africa. 5 'The Caspians are the tallest (above 7 ft. high)’, 'the 
Jats and Kushans are Caspians’ according to the author, 'they 
practised jar burials at Harappa £ pot burials.’ 6 The Alpines have 
the highest brain capacity (1,450 c.c.) ’ though the average cranial 
capacity of the Eskimos is 1,560 c.c. and Amerindians 1,450 c.c.’ 
'The Aryans were a blend of the Caspians, Mediterraneans as 
major factors, Austroloids and Negroids as very minor elements.’ 

* The jS ^ffipes (R akshasas) and Negrittoes (Nishadas) coming from 

the peninsiila and passed through the 

Assam corridor 5 , Mongoloids'fused with the Negrittoes, formed 
the Santals and Mundas’. 'The Austrics had a certain mixture 
of Negroid blood which imparted to their hair wavy character¬ 
istics.’ If all these are mere myths, they have been well put. 
If they are claimed to be 'rational’ I doubt if anybody 
would be convinced. Many of his conclusions which he 
thinks are proved are so hypothetical that it is no use discussing 
them. I would end this review by quoting him from his own 
introduction to the booklet, 'Within the same totem group 
sexual union is tabooed, consequently marriage is exogamous and 
due to psychic fixation, there is a strong incest phobia among 
them, which by psychological inhibitory reaction proves that 
sexual intercourse had been rather promiscuous among them and 
not only endogamous, but even it did Dot exclude close blood 

- rdbriftottsk This is what the author writes about the Aruntas of 
Australia. 


D. N, M. 
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Modern Persian Poetry. By M. Ishaque, B.Se., M.A., Ph.B. 

(London), Lecturer, Calcutta University; with a Foreword 

by the Hon’ble Nawab Mahdi Yar Jitng Bahadur of 

Hyderabad. Pp. xix+226. Calcutta, 1943. 

Dr. M. Ishaque has already earned a reputation as the author 
of an anthology of modern Iranian poetry, entitled Sukhamvaran- 
i-Iran dar ‘Asr-i-Hazir, which he published in two volumes in 
1933 and 1937. The present work is, as stated by the author, 
fi a general survey with a critical estimate of the position of 
modem Persian poetry 3 ; 'it may justly be regarded 1 , says the 
author, 4 as a critical supplement to the anthology containing* 
the data on which this dissertation is mainly based’. The hook 
is divided into seven Chapters. It opens with an account of 
the birth of modern poetry in Iran—in which the author has 
referred to the political and social causes which brought about 
a change in the outlook of the people and which found an echo 
in the songs or the laments of the poets. In the next Chapter, 
we get a list of eighty-three modern poets, with brief notices 
of their lives and comments on their style. Among them are 
included two ladies, Parvin-i Ptisami (died 1941) who wrote 
under the pen-name of Parvm , and the princess Fasl-i Bahar 
Khanum, who has adopted the nom de plume of Jannat. In 
the third Chapter the author has discussed the changes in the 
language of modern Persian poetry and has referred to two 
movements which have brought about this change (p. 35). 
According to him, 'the first is a Purist movement, the sole aim 
of which is to eliminate Arabic elements traditionally connected 
with the former classical and theological learning. Paradoxi¬ 
cally enough, the second movement runs counter to the first 
in that it readily borrows words from Western languages in 
order to make good the deficiency caused by the ban on Arabic 
terms (p. 45). He refers to a third movement also, 

which, according to him, is to bring 'the poetical language nearer 
to the spoken idiom. 3 Dr. Ishaque has dealt with these move¬ 
ments in some detail. In the Chapter on Metres, the author 
has traced briefly the history of the development of the Persian 
metre and has referred to the isolated attempts of certain poets 
to depart 'from the traditional metrical principles 3 and 'to 
compose verses according to the syllabic system 3 ; but no syste¬ 
matic effort has, it seems, been made to strike a new lino. , . In 
verse-forms (Chapter V), also, Modern Persian poetry has not 
made any change of remarkable importance* Ho doubt, ‘Ishqi, 
Afsar, and Ayati have made certain innovations, while certain 
inferior poets have tried to introduce the European system of 
rhyme or European verse forms into Persian, but their attempts 
have not found favour with the more distinguished poets of 
modem Iran. 
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Dr. M. Ishaque’s discussion of the 'Themes’ of modem 
Persian poetry is the longest and also, perhaps, the best. The 
themes, 'if studied according to their chronological growth and 
development 5 , fall within three distinct periods: (1) 1890-1896, 
(2) 1896-1924, (3) J924 to the present day. The history of 
the development of political consciousness among the Iranians, 
as reflected in their poetry, makes interesting reading. Poets 
have played no mean part in the awakening of modern Iran. 
The contact with Russia and the improvement of Russo-Iranian 
relations following the signing of the Soviet-Persian Treaty in 
1921, urged a number of poets to propagate socialistic ideas 
through their poems, but their efforts were nipped in the bud 
by the stern Riza Shah Pahlavi. A feature of modem Persian 
poetry is the tolerant appreciation by Muslim poets of Zoroaster, 
the ancient Prophet of Iran; another marked feature is 'the new 
attitude towards women which constitutes one of the most 
important changes in modern Iranian life \ In the concluding 
chapter, the author has summed up the mission of modern 
Persian poetry; he has referred to its achievements and has 
invited pointed attention to its shortcomings. ‘ The modern 
period,’ he says, 'with all its redeeming features and drawbacks, 
is a period of Romanticism in the poetry of Iran. Like the 
Romantic movement in English literature, it is essentially a 
product of the freedom of thought.’ 

TM bibliography and a carefully 

prepared index. 

Dr. M. Ishaque is a notable authority on the subject which 
he has chosen for his study; he has taste and judgment and his 
book will be read with interest and profit by all students of 
Persian poetry. 

M. M, Haq. 
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